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PREFACE 


Mississippi entered the Union in 1817, with a population of about 
40,000 whites and 30,000 Negroes. The number of the whites increased 
with amazing rapidity, but that of their slaves grew even more rapidly. 
In 1860, the Negroes made up fifty-five per cent of the total population 
of 791,000. 

The place of the Negro in the ante-bellum life of the state has received 
fairly adequate study, both in general and special works,^ and there seems 
to be no evidence of a decline in interest in the treatment of all the rami- 
fications of the institution of slavery. These studies picture a relatively 
stable social order, with the place of the Negro definitely established, and 
regulated by a legal code that had grown with the institution. 

The Civil War brought a violent and comparatively sudden destruction 
to this old social order. But new social systems do not come into being 
in a moment or in a year. They cannot be created merely by the passage 
of a law or the changing of a name. The legal abolition of the system 
of slavery, on which, to a large extent, the old order was built, did not 
immediately bring into existence the system which now prevails. It 
brought instead a period of instability and uncertainty in which new prob- 
lems had to be faced by both races. These problems are not yet solved. 
A modus vivendi had to be found, and one was found in Mississippi in 
the period between 1865 and 1890. 

No serious student of the problem can believe that the method worked 
out in this period, even with the modifications that have gradually devel- 
oped, offers the final answer to the question of the relations of the races. 
In fact, there is abundant evidence that it is even now breaking down, and 
that the rate of the breakdown is increasing. These evidences of weak- 

* These include Charles S. Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi; articles by the same 
author entitled “Life Span of Mississippi Slaves," American Historical Review, Vol. 
XXXV (1930), and “The Fiee Negro in Mississippi before the Civil War," Amer- 
ican Historical Review, Vol. XXXII (1927) ; Percy L. Rainwater, Mississippi-- 
Storm Center of Secession; Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi; Susan Dabney 
Smedes, Memorials of a Southern Planter; J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a 
Province, Territory and State; John Fletcher, Studies in Slavery; Alfred Holt 
Stone, "Early Slave Laws of Mississippi," Publications of the Mississippi Historical 
Society (hereafter cited as P.M.H.S.), Vol. II; W. W. Magruder, “Legal Status of 
the Slaves in Mississippi before the War,” P.M,HS,, Vol. IV ; Janies Hall, “A 
Brief History of the Mississippi Territory," P.M.H.S., Vol. IX; Dunbar Rowland, 
“Plantation Life in Mississippi before the War," P.MJJ.S., Vol. Ill; Henry Hughes, 
Treatise on Sociology; and Ruth B. Hawes, “Slavery in Mississippi," Sewanee Re- 
view, Vol. XXI (1913). 
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6 PREFACE 

ness, however, serve to make the system even more important as an object 
of study. 

Just as many vestigial remains of slavery are apparent in the present 
system, so may we expect many of the aspects of the present order to 
carry over into any system that may evolve out of it. There is reason 
to believe that these coming changes in race relations in the South will, 
to an extent at least, be intentional changes guided by the more intelligent 
and far-sighted leaders of both races. If this be true, it is essential that 
more knowledge be gained of the forces that have been at work, and of 
actual results of measures that have been tried in the past. This study, 
inspired and directed by Professor Fletcher M. Green of the University 
of North Carolina, and sponsored by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, is an effort to contribute to that knowledge. 

V. L. W. 
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CHAPTER I 


SLAVERY AND THE NEGRO TO 1865 


The Slavery Background 

The territory which makes up the state of Mississippi was known to 
Europeans for centuries before any large number of them chose to make 
it their home. The tattered army of De Soto cut its way through the 
northern portion of the region in 1540, but the survivors of that unhappy 
band certainly could tell no stories that would make the land attractive to 
settlers. One hundred forty-two years later, in 1682, La Salle, standing 
in the dismal marshes near one of the mouths of the Mississippi, claimed 
the entire valley for France. It was not until the spring of 1699, however, 
that the brothers Lemoyne succeeded in establishing a small settlement 
near the present town of Ocean Springs, on the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Biloxi. 

The story of the efforts of the French to develop the region is one of 
disappointment, mismanagement, Indian massacres, and finally of almost 
complete failure. The enumeration of the colony of Louisiana for 1744 
shows only eight white males and fifteen Negroes in the present city of 
Natchez, and ten white males with sixty Negroes at Pascagoula. It is 
safe to say that when the territory became a part of British West Florida 
in 1763, there were, besides the very troublesome Indians, not five hun- 
dred persons, white and black combined, in the entire region. 

The establishment of English control was marked by vigorous efforts 
to secure settlers. The governor was instructed to make land grants to 
officers and soldiers who had served against the French. These grants 
varied in size from one hundred to five thousand acres, with exceptional 
awards running as high as twenty-five thousand acres. As a result, ex- 
tensive settlement began in the vicinity of Walnut Hills (now Vicksburg), 
Bayou Pierre (now Claiborne County), and Natchez. 

The development of the revolutionary spirit on the Atlantic seaboard 
sent a large number of intelligent and substantial Tories into the West 
Florida region, where they quickly took the best of the land that remained 
unsettled. There can be no doubt that this element had much to do with 
the expansion of the plantation system in the region, and with the estab- 
lishment of the distinctly conservative and aristocratic tone which came 
to typify the section adjoining Natchez. 

The period before 1817 saw an ever-increasing flow of immigrants to 
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this southern section of the territory, made up largely of substantial but 
restless and adventurous spirits from the seaboard states and Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Mingled with them was an element composed of the back- 
wash which moved slowly along through the region of the pine barrens, 
drifting from the poor land of South Carolina, Georgia, and the region 
above Mobile to take up a wretched existence in the pine land of the 
southern and eastern portions of what was soon to become the state of 
Mississippi. 

At the time of the admission of this territory into the Union in 1817, 
only its southern quarter and a narrow strip up the Mississippi to the 
Yazoo were open to legal settlement. The rest of the state was held by 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations. By a series of arrangements con- 
cluded in 1835, the claims of the Indians were extinguished, and the land 
was thrown open to rapid settlement. In general, newcomers who pos- 
sessed capital quickly located and took possession of the better dark-soil 
lands for the establishment of plantations, leaving the cheaper uplands for 
those of lesser means. 

It has already been implied that the French introduced slavery into 
this region early in the eighteenth century. The settlers of the period of 
English control, both the soldiers who received land grants and the Tory 
refugees, were eager purchasers of slaves to add to the number which the 
latter group brought with them. When the government of the United 
States established the Mississippi Territory in 1798, the region around 
Natchez, which held the bulk of the population, contained about five thou- 
sand whites and thirty-five hundred slaves.^ 

As Charles S. Sydnor has pointed out,* there was never any consider- 
able opposition to the continuance of the institution of slavery in either 
the territory or the state. Furthermore, Mississippi received slavery as a 
fully matured system and made no contribution of any importance to its 
theory or practice. The same is true of her reception of the plantation 
system, which, with its staple crop economy, was immediately established 
wherever the soil was suitable. 

With the exception of the interior of the Delta region, which remained 
largely isolated and unsettled until after the Civil War, Mississippi by 
1840 had generally attained the form which she was to hold until the up- 
heaval of the sixties. The Cane Hills or Natchez region, the Loess- 
Alluvial counties which follow the eastern border of the Delta, the 
Northeast Prairie, and, to a lesser extent, the Brown Loam counties which 
run north and south through the center of the state, had come under the 
plantation system with all that it implied. The Northeast Highlands, the 
Shortleaf Pine region in the east-central portion of the state, and the 

* Charles S. Sy^or, Slavery in Mississippi, p. vii. 

• Ibid., pp. vii-viii. 
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Longleaf Pine section of the southeast contained a population made up 
largely of subsistence farmers who held few or no slaves, and who were 
already beginning their long political quarrel with the people of the dark- 
soil regions. Scattered through the pine lands, especially in the distinctive 
Gulf Coast fringe, were poverty-stricken unfortunates who eked out an 
existence from the sandy soil or from the forests, and who sometimes sold 
a little truck or seafood to New Orleans. 

The Negro population, of course, was concentrated in the sections 
where the plantation was the predominant agricultural unit. There the 
Negro went, willy-nilly, under the pressure of slavery, and there, to a 
large extent, he remains to this day. This is the equivalent of saying that 
the best agricultural land of the state has always been cultivated by Negro 
labor. The general feeling in the state was that this labor was absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of the plantation economy, and that the Negro 
would work only as a slave. Furthermore, it was generally said, and just 
as generally believed, that the Negro would be entirely incapable of caring 
for himself in a system of free competition. 

It is apparent, however, that slavery was for the Negro an effective 
civilizing influence. With or without conscious effort on his part, he 
absorbed the basic materials of western culture. It is true that his educa- 
tion was weak in many essentials, but there is no other example in history 
in which so large a mass of people were brought so far out of barbarism 
in so short a time. In order to get a proper view of the Negro as a free 
man, it is necessary to study briefly his preparation as a slave. 

The great mass of Negroes who faced freedom at the end of the war 
had received thorough training in the fundamentals of the best agricultural 
methods known to the land and the time. In general they had worked for 
the more able and successful agriculturists, for the incapable planter lost 
his slaves to one who could use them more profitably. However little 
they might understand the underlying theories of preparation of the land 
and cultivation of the crop, they knew the actual practice of the culture 
of cotton and corn as well as H. W. Vick or Joseph Shields. This was 
no small endowment. 

In addition to work in the field, the Negro performed the necessary 
mechanical work on practically all of the plantations. On a large estate, 
there was generally much specialization of labor, with skilled slaves de- 
voting their time exclusively to carpentry, iron-working, weaving, or the 
manufacture of shoes, shingles, or bricks. In spite of the opposition of 
white artisans, many of these skilled workers were hired to contractors 
or put to work on small jobs in neighboring towns. 

There were large numbers of slaves who lived permanently in the 
towns. In the plantation sections, they seem to have made up about one- 
third of the urban population. They served in a wide variety of occupa- 
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tions. In addition to the house servants, there were mechanics, dra 3 rmen, 
hostlers, common laborers, and washwomen. Some served as apprentices 
or helpers to white mechanics and builders, or worked in small factories 
catering to the local market. Near Greenville, Negroes made up the entire 
staff of a cotton mill.* 

These skilled Negro artisans, with a practical monopoly of their trades 
in many neighborhoods, and with experience in dealing with the whites 
who hired them, found little difficulty in making the transition to freedom. 

In general the slaves who were house servants may be regarded as an 
especially favored lot. Originally chosen for their superior intelligence 
and attractive appearance, they had the greatest opportunities for self- 
improvement, and often succeeded in handing their status down to their 
sons and daughters. Large planters often took great pride in their house 
servants and made an effort to have them appear to best advantage. Many 
were taught to read and write by indulgent masters or mistresses. Others 
took advantage of their position to acquire such knowledge and to pass 
it on to their children without the aid or consent of the master. The 
value of their training is shown by the eagerness with which they were 
sought by those desiring house servants, and by inns and other such estab- 
lishments, after the war. 

The free Negroes of Mississippi were never very numerous, since 
manumission came into general disfavor before the state was well devel- 
oped, They reached their greatest number about 1840, when the census 
listed 1,336, and they declined steadily, numbering only 775 in 1860. Of 
this latter group, a majority were in the southwestern counties, with 255 
in Adams alone. 

Whether in large numbers or small, however, they were everywhere 
objects of popular displeasure, and after 1831 were burdened with many 
oppressive state and local laws and regulations. There were numerous 
efforts to persuade them to go into other states or to emigrate to Africa. 
The single purpose of the short-lived Mississippi Colonizing Society was 
to secure the emigration of these free Negroes.* After the first eman- 
cipation act of 1822, a special act of the legislature was required for the 
emancipation of any slave. After 1842, the freeing of slaves by will was 
absolutely forbidden. 

In spite of this general evidence of disapproval, however, a number of 
free Negroes seem to have fared very well. Fully three-fourths of them 
lived in town, where odd jobs were plentiful. Free Negro washwomen 
were in demand all over the South. Some of the free artisans built up 
reputations that were known throughout several counties. Others, often 
aided by bequests or gifts from former owners, established small shops or 

■ Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, p. 17. 

*C. S. Sydnor, op. cit., p. 204. 
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offered drays or carriages for hire. As early as 1830, seventeen free 
Negroes in Mississippi were listed as slaveholders. 

As has been indicated, this free-Negro element was too small to have 
much significance in the make-up of the population. For such Negroes, 
the transition to freedom was devoid of any major problems, but their 
small number prevented them from furnishing the leadership which the 
mass of emancipated Negroes needed. 

In 1860, the last of the normal years of slavery, the Negroes of Mis- 
sissippi numbered 437,303, as compared with 353,901 whites. An in- 
significant group of 773 Negroes, of whom 601 were mulattoes, was 
managing more or less successfully to live outside the slave system. Of 
the 436,631 slaves, the great majority lived in the plantation counties, in 
some of which they outnumbered the whites more than ten to one. They 
were owned by 30,943 slaveholders, who possessed an average of 14.1 
slaves each, but of whom only about 6,000 owned more than the average 
number.® The great mass of those who were of working age were field 
hands, and knew little more than the simple skills which were needed in 
their daily tasks. Relatively small numbers had received special training 
as artisans or house servants. Even smaller numbers had received the 
cultural veneer and comparative sophistication that came with town life. 

Most of them were fairly well fed, housed, and clothed, and few were 
overworked. The best effort to estimate their span of life indicates that 
the expectancy of a slave at the age of twenty was only one and one-half 
years lower than that of a white of similar age.® As slaves they received 
generally good care and as slaves they were happy. If as men they 
thought of freedom, it was only as an imaginary condition to be whispered 
about in dark cabins or to be hinted at in the figurative language of the 
spirituals. 

In Clinton, however, there was a slave blacksmith who within eight 
years would be helping to frame a constitution for his state. In Raymond, 
little Billy Johnson, a bootblack, hurried in and out of the boarding house 
of his owner with no thought of the problems that within ten years would 
face him in the state legislature. Near Holly Springs there was a slender 
young mulatto who in 1872 would give the order for the election of an- 
other Negro to the Senate of the United States. Just across the river 
from Vicksburg there was a little Negro of thirteen who before he was 
forty would be speaker of the Mississippi House of Representatives, three 
times member of the United States Congress, and temporary chairman of 
the Republican National Convention. Freedom, with its opportunities and 
its responsibilities, was at hand. 

“U. S. Cetisus, 1860, Agriculture, p. 232; see also C. S. Sydnor, op. cit., pp. 192- 
193. 

* C. S. Sydnor, “The Life Span of Mississippi Slaves,” American Historical Re- 
view, XXXV (1930). 573. 
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The Negro During the War 

In spite of the opposition of a majority of her larger slaveholders, Mis- 
sissippi in 1861 entered a war to defend the “peculiar institution.” Votes 
for secession in counties dominated by small farmers overcame the natural 
conservatism of the leaders of the black belt and threw the state into the 
struggle that was to bring the end of slavery."^ 

From the beginning, it was apparent that the Negro would play an 
important, if generally passive, part, in this struggle. Efforts to gain a 
heavy increase in the taxation of slaves as property failed to receive the 
approval of the secession convention.® This fact, in combination with the 
regulation which exempted the manager of twenty or more slaves from 
military service, helped to arouse among the poor whites bitter hatred for 
the plantation owners and their Negroes. 

The use of the Negro as an active factor in the prosecution of the war 
was a matter of controversy. From the initiation of the conflict, many 
slaves were with the armies as body servants, cooks, and teamsters, and 
in 1862 the Confederate Government began its efforts to impress them for 
work on the fortifications. These efforts met with little success. Planters 
charged that their slaves were so badly used while in the service of the 
army that they either ran away or were returned to their owners in such 
a condition as to be useless.® The high death rate of the impressed Negroes 
gave weight to these charges.^® It was also declared by owners in the 
interior that slaves returning from the fortifications brought back dan- 
gerous ideas and information and created dissatisfaction and unrest.^^ In 
spite of this opposition, matters had become so critical by January, 1863, 
that the legislature empowered the governor to impress all able-bodied 
slaves who might be needed by the military engineers or by the com- 
manders of state or Confederate military forces.^^ It appears, however, 
that the lawmakers soon regretted this action. In a subsequent resolution 
they called on the governor to protect the planters from the illegal im- 
pressment of slaves, and especially to prevent the wholesale seizure of 
Negroes in the border counties. They felt that the continuation of this 
policy would cause the slaves to desert almost as a body to the enemy.^® 

After the fall of Vicksburg, some opinion developed in the state in 
favor of using the Negroes as a fighting force with the army. The editor 
of the Mississippian, which led this school of thought, declared that if the 

■'J. S. McNeily, “War and Reconstruction in Mississippi,” Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, Centenary Series (hereafter cited as P.M.HS.C.S.), 
II. 282. 

■ John K. Bettersworth, Confederate Mississippi, p. 12. 

• Ibid., pp. 169-170 

Loose sheet in Vol. XII, E J. Capell Papers, Louisiana State University. 

Bell Irvin Wiley, Southern Negroes, p. 17. 

”J. S. McNeily, “War and Reconstruction in Mississippi,” P.M.H.S.C.S., II, 285. 

^•Ibid., 11. 285. 
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slaves were not used by the South, they would be employed against her 
by the enemy. Pointing to the apparently successful use by the North of 
Negroes as soldiers, this paper suggested that the Confederacy adopt the 
same policy and promise freedom to all who would enlist. It admitted 
that this would revolutionize the entire Southern system, but insisted that 
the loss of the Negro for the salvation of liberty was better than the loss 
of both. It also suggested that the step would place the South in a better 
light before the world.^^ 

In general, however, opinion in the state was against this plan of action. 
Similar opposition throughout the South prevented the Confederacy from 
taking any definite steps in this direction until the desperate days of Feb- 
ruary and March, 1865. Efforts to apply the conscription law passed by 
the Confederate Congress in the latter month found few of the Negroes 
willing to serve. The rumor that they were to be called into the army 
caused fourteen of them to leave Pleasant Hill Plantation in one week.^® 
According to their master, they were “off to the Yankees.” A planter in 
Jefferson County warned Governor Charles Clark that the Negroes were 
“stampeding” to avoid conscription.^® Of doubtful value, even if it had 
been tried earlier in the war, this effort in the spring of 1865 was a futile 
gesture. By that time most of the Negroes were acquainted with the 
fundamental issues of the war, and felt that their interests lay with the 
advancing Federal armies. 

If slave labor failed as a source of fighting men for the South, it also 
showed a lack of adaptability to the new conditions imposed by the war. 
The chief function of the Negro was to produce cotton, and cotton that 
could not be sold was piled in every gin yard. Everywhere the faith of 
the South in her staple began to waver. The Woodville Republican spoke 
of “King Cotton! discrowned king! with his Privy Council of Avarice, 
Arrogance, Presumption, Prodigality and Dependence. If cotton has not 
been a curse to us for years past history is a tissue of nonsense.”^"^ 

It almost immediately became apparent that slavery without its staple 
was an organ without a function, and an inconvenient one at that. Plant- 
ers who leased the services of slave mechanics from their idle plantations 
brought unemployment and misery to white laborers and helped to increase 
their bitter feeling against the Negroes.^® Everywhere the realization 
came that in a subsistance system the slave was practically a dependent 
member of the family, with a mouth to be fed and a body to be clothed. 
Planters ordered their slaves to develop gardens, and some bought wool 
cards and fish lines “for feeding and clothing the negroes when it comes 
** J. K. Bettersworth, op. cit., p. 170. 

”E. J. Capell, “Diary,” March 11 and March 19, 1865, E. J. Capell Papers. 

B. I. Wiley, op. ext., p. 158. 

J. K. Bettersworth, op. cit., p. 152. 

Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, p. 96. 
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to the worst.”^® E. J. Capell kept men and women busy making shoes, 
weaving cloth, and repairing the rapidly deteriorating agricultural imple- 
ments.®® Finding themselves unable to keep their Negroes, some owners 
turned them over to more fortunate friends, allowed them to go out to 
sell their produce and services on their own initiative, or even turned them 
out to forage off the countryside.®^ After the war, J. F. H. Qaibome 
was to write, “The negro had become an elephant on our hands. . . . He 
was now a non-producing consumer. He was up in arms against us or a 
plunderer on his own account.”®® 

There is, of course, a great deal of exasperation and resultant ex- 
aggeration in such an attitude. On efficiently run plantations with good 
locations Negro labor was still producing commodities that found a ready 
market in the towns, and even on plantations which had been shifted to a 
subsistence basis, the Negro supplied the labor for the production of most 
of the necessities. But he was no longer a reliable source of cash income 
for his owner, and in periods of great scarcity of supplies he undoubtedly 
appeared to his harassed master or mistress to be more of a burden than 
an aid. 

This breakdown of an economy based on cash crops was almost imme- 
diately reflected in the value of slaves. Such data as can be obtained from 
the infrequent sales of the period show a steady decline in the prices of 
slaves as compared with those of other “commodities.” The same is true 
of the wages of slaves who were hired.®® 

The question of the behavior of the Negroes during the war offers a 
peculiar problem. Southerners writing in later periods have generally 
described it as exemplary. The comment of Susan Dabney Smedes, 
daughter of one of the largest planters of central Mississippi, is typical 
of this group : 

The plantation life went on as usual. The servants went about their duties, 
we thought, more conscientiously than before. . . . They sewed on the soldiers' 
clothes and knit socks for the army, and packed the boxes with as much alacrity 
as the white people did. They were our greatest comfort during the war.^^ 

Thomas Dabney went so far as to declare that no one had ever heard or 
would ever hear of a single case of rudeness from a Negro to his mistress 
or her children during the war.®® 

Recent studies have tended to discredit such sweeping assertions. In 
the words of B. I. Wiley, “The tenor of statements made during the war 

J. K. Bettersworth, op. cit., p. 166. 

•• E. J. Capell, “Diary,” January and February, 1864, E. J. Capell Papers. 

■^J. K. Bettersworth, op cit., p. 166. 

" Ibid., p. 159. 

••Ibid., pp. 167-168. 

Susan Dabney Smedes, Memorials of a Southern Planter, pp. 196-197. 

” Ibid., p. 313. 
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is generally in marked contrast to those made afterwards.”^ His inves- 
tigation leads him to the conclusion that insubordination was common in 
the invaded areas, and that it appeared at times in the interior. 'Tnso- 
lence” toward the whites was a common type of misconduct, and assaults 
upon women were not unheard of.*^ 

Even more serious was the fear aroused by rumors of approaching 
insurrections. Reports of plots and uprisings were numerous during the 
early part of the war,*^ and were especially prevalent in the river counties. 
Evidence of plans for a Fourth of July uprising was discovered at Fayette 
in 1861. In September there was a report that a rebellion of the entire 
region was scheduled to begin with the burning of Natchez. So great 
was the excitement that masters dared not let their slaves venture off their 
plantations. In July, 1862, the provost marshal of Natchez reported that 
forty Negroes had been hanged and about as many more imprisoned 
there during the past year.^ During that same month two minor out- 
breaks occurred in the state.^® News of the Emancipation Proclamation 
served further to arouse the fear of the whites. Many expected an insur- 
rection at the beginning of 1863, and one serious uprising did occur at 
that time. This took place in Lafayette County, where the Negroes drove 
off their overseers, and divided among themselves the mules and other 
property of their masters.®^ 

Altogether, it may be said that this new material simply reveals the 
Negro as a human being, rather than as an unreal, flawless creature who 
delighted in humility and in the opportunity of rendering constant service 
and unquestioning obedience. The fact remains, however, that when all 
reports of crime and misbehavior have been considered, and when rumors 
of insurrections have been properly discounted to allow for the excitement 
of the time, the great mass of the Negroes remained amazingly docile and 
“faithful” throughout the war. This docility reflected not only the absence 
of positive grievances on the part of the Negro, but also servility and lack 
of initiative developed through generations of dependence and discipline 
in slavery. This same servility was later to play an important part in the 
relative ease with which the whites overthrew the reconstruction govern- 
ments. 

Early in the war the state legislature thought it necessary to tighten 
up the laws for the regulation of slave conduct during the emergency. 
Severe penalties were prescribed for tampering with slaves. Owners were 
required to quarter their Negroes not more than a mile from those who 

B. I. Wiley, op. ciU, p. 63. 
pp. 72 and 81. 

J. K. Bettersworth, op. cii., pp. 161-162 ; B. I. Wiley, op. cit., p. 82. 

J. K. Bettersworth, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 

B. I. Wiley, op. dt., p. 82. 

“ J. K. Bettersworth, op. cit., pp. 163-164. 
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had them in charge, and were strictly forbidden to allow their slaves to 
go at large and trade as free men.®^ Free Negroes were more than ever 
objects of suspicion. The legislature in 1861 authorized the board of police 
of Pike County to issue licenses to those free Negroes who had their per- 
mission to remain in the county. The sheriff was to sell into slavery any 
free person of color who was found without a license after the first of the 
following March.®® 

In the meantime, in many neighborhoods, the old men and boys formed 
themselves into “home guards” to supply patrol units and to keep the 
slaves under observation and control.®^ For the frontier sections, patrol 
groups or “mounted police” were supplied by the military authorities.®® 

In spite of these efforts, actual discipline became more and more slack 
as the war progressed. A citizen of Bolivar County complained to the 
governor in June, 1863, that “the county is left almost alone and the 
negroes are going where they please.”®® In December of the preceding 
year, a free Negro seems to have had no difficulty in making a round trip 
from Hinds County to Georgia ®^ From Port Gibson came a report that 
the Negroes there were under no restraint at night.®® The Mississippian 
in April, 1863, declared that the streets of Jackson were full of impudent, 
well-dressed Negroes, who filled the air with cigar smoke and profanity.®® 
In February, 1864, a resident of Port Gibson asserted that soldiers sent 
there to maintain order were rather adding to the confusion. He declared 
that there was “no discipline or order among them. The cavalry have 
been ... a riding through the county afrolicing and stealing. The civil 
laws have been trampled under foot.”^® 

In the meantime, the advance of the Federal troops and their sweeping 
raids across the state were adding to the difficulty of the situation. The 
planters who still hoped to save something from the general ruin usually 
attempted to remove their slaves before the arrival of the enemy. Aban- 
doning their crops, many in the river counties carried their Negroes west- 
ward into Louisiana or Texas.^^ Others tried the simpler if less effective 
expedient of hiding their slaves in the swamps when there seemed to be 
danger of a raid.^® Perhaps a majority of those who were endeavoring 
to retain their slaves moved to eastern Mississippi or into Alabama and 

p. 161. 
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Georgia.**® The planters found these migrations both expensive and in- 
effectual. Thomas Dabney, after carrying a very large group of Negroes 
to Macon, Georgia, heard of the approach of Sherman and freighted them 
back to Mississippi at a cost of several thousand dollars.**^ Some com- 
pleted the migration to Texas just in time to have their slaves taken from 
them.^* However burdensome these journeys may have been to the plant- 
ers, some of the older Negroes now remember them as having supplied 
the most interesting experiences their lives have known.**® 

This policy of removing the slaves from the path of the enemy had the 
official endorsement of the Confederate Government. In fact, after the 
Federal forces began to use the Negroes as soldiers. President Davis 
ordered their removal from the counties near the Northern lines. The 
effect of this order was disastrous. As soon as the Confederate officers 
began to seize Negroes for removal, they began to move almost as a mass 
to the Union camps For this reason the governor and the legislature 
demanded that attempts to carry out the program be abandoned. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the probable thoughts and attitudes 
of the Negroes themselves during this period of disorder and uncertainty. 
B. I. Wiley takes the view that '‘The majority of the Negroes in the Con- 
federacy . . . were neither loyal nor disloyal in a positive way. They 
simply waited to see what would happen.”^® This is undoubtedly true as 
applied to the “majority.” 

On the other hand, there is evidence that many of the Negroes had 
yearned for freedom for years, and expected it to come. One observer 
wrote : 

Their ideas of government, and of personal and property rights, were all drawn 
from the Bible. That was their sole authority, and they had that down fine. . . . 
Deliverance from slavery was not a suprise to them; they had been hoping 
and praying for it for years with perfect faith that their prayers would be 
answered. It seemed that they had always expected it to come from some out- 
side source, and had never entertained a thought of taking a part themselves 
in their deliverance."*® 

Veiled allusions to this longing for and expectation of freedom are seen 
by B. I. Wiley in the spirituals.®® One of the most popular of the songs 
used by the slaves carried the words : 

“Robert Bowman, “Reconstruction in Yazoo County,” P.M.HS , VII, 115; Rob- 
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But some ob dese days my time will come, 
ril year dat bugle, 1*11 year dat drum, 
ril see dem armies, marchin* along, 
ril lif my head an* jine der song.®^ 

Some knowledge of anti-slavery agitation had been held for years by 
Negroes in all sections.®* 

News of the progress of the war and of the issues involved seems to 
have penetrated quickly even into the remote interior. With the increasing 
scarcity of provisions in 1862 and 1863, a great many of the body servants 
of Confederate soldiers were sent back to their homes. They were fertile 
sources of information. The same is true of Negroes who returned from 
work on the fortifications or in the supply services of the army. Any 
choice bit of information was rapidly passed from group to group by the 
amazingly efficient “grapevine telegraph.** Slaves who went for the mail 
sometimes read the papers or picked up information from conversations at 
the post office.®® Literate house servants had access to papers and letters, 
and others could often listen to conversations of the master’s family. Now 
and then contacts were made with fleeing Unionists, Federal scouts, or 
Northern soldiers who had escaped from prison camps.®^ 

Aroused by this accurate and inaccurate information, and constantly 
stirred by rumors, some Negroes gathered for midnight meetings where 
they whispered prayers for freedom and for the success of the Union 
armies.®® Years later Booker T. Washington remembered the cautious 
discussions that he had heard as a child.®® Freedom to these Negroes was 
at most a vague idea, but for the sake of it they were ready at the first 
opportunity to move in massed hundreds from their old homes toward the 
Federal camps. 

In spite of this general desire for freedom, enormous numbers of the 
Negroes continued to act with and for their owners as opposed to their 
deliverers. Slaves sometimes informed the master of plans of others to 
escape from the plantation. Southern papers told of cases in which strag- 
glers from the Union army were taken by slaves and turned over to their 
owners.®"^ Stories of faithful Negroes who hid the family silver and held 
the horses in the swamp during raids have become a part of the folklore 
of the South. 

On the other hand, the invading forces seem to have expected and 
generally to have received aid from slaves. Even on the model plantation 
of Thomas Dabney a raiding troop found a Negro who would drink Dab- 
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ney’s wine with them and act as a sentry to prevent the family from leaving 
the house.®® Other raiding groups received information from the Negroes 
as to the position of their Confederate opponents.®* A Union soldier who 
escaped from Andersonville was aided time and again by Negroes on his 
furtive journey to the North. He seems never to have hesitated to call 
on them and tell them freely who he was. Only once was he refused aid, 
and that was by a woman who declared that she held such hate for all 
whites that she would do nothing even for a Yankee. In the words of the 
fugitive, "She was the only one of the race I ever applied to in vain for 
assistance."®* Negroes also furnished aid to Southern Unionists who were 
attempting to reach the Federal lines.®^ 

Altogether, it may be concluded that while personal ties of affection 
often caused the slaves to do all in their power to protect the immediate 
family of their master from the effects of raids, their sympathies under 
other circumstances were usually with the invading groups, and their serv- 
ices generally were at the command of those invaders. 

In the face of the breakdown of the system of slavery, there developed 
in the South an increasing interest in its modification. Within the Con- 
federate cabinet itself, Judah P. Benjamin was the leader of a scheme 
looking toward the linking of general emancipation with the introduction 
of the Negro into the Southern armies. It was felt that this move would 
increase the chances for European recognition, and would at the same time 
cause the abolitionist forces in the North to lose much of their interest 
in the war.®* Reverend James A. Lyon, chairman of a committee of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Mississippi, declared 
that the matter could now be approached without embarrassment, as attacks 
by Northern fanatics need no longer be considered.®® This same minister 
seems to have drawn up a bill for the correction of some of the abuses of 
the system and to have received for it the approval of the governor. The 
project won a favorable report from the Judiciary Committee of the state 
senate in the spring of 1865, but a declaration that the time was inoppor- 
tune caused its consideration to be postponed.®* 

During the same session of the legislature, J. L. Alcorn, a prominent 
political figure and a large slaveholder, warned that body that the face of 
the entire civilized world was set against the South on the question of 
slavery, and suggested that a joint declaration be made by the Confederate 
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Congress and the state legislatures that it was the intention of the Con- 
federacy to free its slaves at the end of twenty years.®® 

There probably were many reasons for the growth of this emancipation 
sentiment in the state and throughout the South during the closing months 
of the war. Part of it must be attributed to the declining morale which 
was destroying the internal strength of the Confederacy. Some saw it 
as the only possible way to obtain the Negro troops who might yet pre- 
serve for the South her independence at the cost of her “peculiar institu- 
tion.” Others would offer it as a last desperate bid for European aid. 
But it is also evident that this development marked the breaking through 
of the crumbling walls of Southern self-assurance by a force that must 
have been growing in the South for decades. It cannot be imagined that 
this section alone was not affected by the revulsion against slavery that 
swept through the world in the hundred years prior to the Civil War. A 
large part of the task of the Southern defenders of slavery in the ante- 
bellum period had been to convince themselves. In her hour of adversity, 
the South turned too late toward the solution of the problem through 
modification and gradual emancipation. It seems possible that, under the 
influence of the humanitarian movement of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, she would have turned to that solution long before if slavery had 
not become the center of the angry strife of the sections. 

It is useless to speculate on the “ifs” of history. But in this case one 
cannot escape the feeling that the greater part of the ills that have cursed 
the South in the relations of her races could have been avoided if this 
humanitarian feeling had been allowed to develop in its proper time. In 
1865 it was too late. The forces of the enemy were hammering at the 
gates. Emancipation by violence was soon to make the Negro free. At 
the same time its methods would take from his side the very men who 
could best have guided his steps in the new paths. Freed by forces de- 
spised by his masters, and used as a pawn in political war, the freedman 
was the symbol of the South’s defeat, and the scapegoat of the Lost 
Cause. 

•“ Franklin A. Montgomery, Reminiscences of a Mississippian in War and Peace, 
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CHAPTER II 


FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM 

The Federal Army and the Negro 

With the beginning of the war, the problem of the Negro became a 
very real one for the Federal government. The time for debating in the 
abstract the virtues or evils of slavery had passed. Instead, there were 
questions that demanded immediate and concrete answers. In those slave 
states which remained in the Union, there were many Negroes who took 
advantage of the confused period of military preparation to desert their 
masters. From the Confederate sections of those same states others 
escaped at the first opportunity and clustered around the camps of the Fed- 
eral forces. Immediately the question arose as to the application of the 
fugitive slave law to these refugees. If the law was to be enforced against 
them, must the military authorities act as a police force in its application ? 
Negroes were being used in various capacities by the Confederate armies. 
What was to be the status of such slaves if they escaped to the Federal 
lines or if they were taken by the advancing forces of the Union? Very 
soon there were to be inside the Union lines tens of thousands of slaves 
who had had no connection with military activities. Were they, to the 
disadvantage of the North, to be returned to their masters as private prop- 
erty, or were they to be regarded as prisoners of war? Could they be 
seized by the Federal commanders and used as labor battalions? If so, 
why should they not also be used as soldiers ? 

These practical questions had to be answered by a congress and a presi- 
dent elected on a platform that pledged protection to slavery in those states 
where it existed by law. These men faced the fact of the Supreme Court 
decision which declared slaves to be personal property, and the respect of 
most of them for property rights was very high. Any radical move on their 
part might throw three or four more states into the Confederacy, and 
lose for the war the already doubtful support of the Northern Democrats. 
Lincoln, like other tens of thousands of the members of his party, shud- 
dered at the thought of the introduction of millions of free Negroes into 
the economic, social, and political life of the nation. In speech after 
speech he had made it clear that he had absolutely no desire for such a 
development. These facts account to a large extent for the fumbling 
manner in which the administration handled the problem of the Negro in 
the early period of the war. 
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The first question to be met was that of slaves who had been used by 
the military arm of the Confederacy. Certainly these men could not be 
returned to do further damage to the Union cause. Late in May, 1861, 
General Butler declared such Negroes contraband of war,^ a declaration 
which, strangely enough, could be based only on the assumption that 
slaves were property. It was not until August that Congress gave ap- 
proval to this action in a law that was signed by a reluctant president.* 
This Confiscation Act left still undecided the status of slaves who had 
not been used for military purposes, and General Butler was unable to get 
a satisfactory answer to this phase of the question. The Secretary of War 
would only say that all existing rights must be respected in all the states, 
and that in cases of slaves from loyal states the fugitive slave law must 
be applied by the military authorities.* 

When it became apparent that in the anarchic conditions of the border 
states the slaves were literally freeing themselves, and that in face of the 
issues of the war slavery within the Union was a paradox, the president 
turned to the idea of voluntary emancipation with compensation for the 
owners. Coupled with this plan in the mind of the president and his 
advisers was that of the colonization of the emancipated group. A num- 
ber of projects with this end in view were attempted. It quickly became 
apparent, however, that mass deportation was impracticable, and that the 
free Negroes and those who were becoming free were determined not to 
leave the United States. The thorough discipline of slavery had made the 
culture of the Negroes that of the nation in which they lived, and for them 
Africa, Central America, and Haiti held no attractions. By July 2, 1864, 
all plans for colonization by action of the government were abandoned.^ 

In the meantime, the handling of the problem by the generals of the 
Union armies showed no uniformity. In the absence of any clear policy 
formulated by the War Department, each commander to a large extent 
followed his own inclinations. It appears that in the early part of the 
war the most common practice was that of aiding the slaveholders to main- 
tain possession of their ‘^property.'' Some officers forbade slaves to enter 
their lines, and either drove out those who defied the order or allowed 
their masters to come into the camps and reclaim them.® In November, 
1861, General Henry W. Halleck embodied these principles in an order 
that was to apply to the entire Department of the West. This command, 
which caused much dissension, was never fully enforced by Halleck’s 
subordinates.® 
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During the first half of 1862, Congress continued to wrestle with the 
problem, and gradually approached a policy more in accord with the 
realities of the situation. In March of that year, a law was approved 
which forbade the use of military forces in returning slaves to those who 
claimed to be their owners.^ The second Confiscation Act, adopted in 
July, declared that all slaves coming within the Federal lines after serving 
a disloyal owner were captives of war and forever free from any claim 
the owner might present. No officer was to surrender any Negroes to 
such claimants.® Since it was practically impossible to distinguish between 
loyal and disloyal slaveholders, and since military officials were forbidden 
to pass on the validity of claims, this law began to operate almost as a 
blanket statute of emancipation in those sections of the Confederacy which 
were coming under Federal control. 

The Emancipation Proclamation completed the recognition of the fact 
that slavery could not be maintained in regions where military activities 
were being prosecuted. It gave a tremendous stimulation to the move- 
ment of Negroes from Confederate to Federal territory, and greatly clari- 
fied their status after their arrival within the lines.® 

In the meantime, it had become apparent that however long Congress 
might debate the question, and whatever the final decision in reference to 
the fugitive Negroes might be, some method of controlling them and caring 
for them had to be adopted. As early as July, 1861, General Butler had 
put them to work on fortifications in the vicinity of Fortress Monroe.^® 
When, early in 1862, Edward L. I^ierce put the Negroes under his charge 
to growing a crop of cotton in the Sea Island district, the broad outlines 
of a method of maintaining the refugees were beginning to take shape 

Not the least of the complicating factors to be overcome in this grop- 
ing for a satisfactory Federal policy was that of the prejudice of many 
Northern soldiers and officers against the Negroes who were looking to 
them as deliverers. John Eaton declared that this prejudice against their 
color was often more bitter than that which they left behind.^® Most of 
the soldiers seemed to be opposed to aiding the Negroes in any manner, 
and those who did undertake to help the fugitives were forsaken by their 
friends.^® At least half of the members of some of the companies operat- 
ing in the Department of the West were Democrats. The great mass of 
them felt that they had enlisted to fight for the integrity of the Union and 
the honor of its flag, and that their use in freeing Negroes and in caring 
for them in the camps was a violation of the terms under which they had 
entered the service.^^ In reply to questions as to the handling of the 
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Negroes, one chaplain in the Department of the West wrote, “Their treat- 
ment has by no means been complimentary to the officials and subordi- 
nates. . . A colleague answered, “Generally bad — very bad. Maj. 
Gen. Curtis, Gen. Washburn, Gen. A. P. Hovey, and some others, have 
dealt justly and humanely with them, but many officers and their subordi- 
nates have been hard, unjust, and cruel to them. And by the ordinary 
privates of the army they are treated as savages and brutes. . . 

It is true that some of the soldiers and officers of the Union armies 
had willingly aided the slaves to escape and maintain themselves even be- 
fore such aid was legal, but such men were generally unsuitable for 
handling the problem because they were temperamentally unfitted to give 
justice to the Negroes' masters.^* Exactly the same dilemma was later 
to be met in the choice of the personnel of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
its solution was never found. 

The examples already cited of the use of Negroes on fortifications and 
cotton plantations came from the Federal army on the Atlantic coast. 
Practically all of the slaves in that region had belonged to masters who 
had fled or who were known to be disloyal. The situation in the West 
was much more complicated, for here were many loyal owners in loyal 
states. In addition, many planters in territory taken from the Confederates 
hastened to take the oath of allegiance, and demanded protection for their 
slave property.^® Communications were so badly maintained that Western 
commanders could not be guided by the experiences of their colleagues 
in the East.^ 

Whatever the legal technicalities might be, hundreds of the Negjroes 
rushed to the camps of the Union armies and hailed the soldiers as their 
deliverers.®^ As one recent Negro author has said : 

The moment the Union army moved into slave territory, the Negro joined it. 
Despite all argument and calculation and in the face of refusals and commands, 
wherever the Union armies marched, appeared the fugitive slaves. It made no 
difference what the obstacles were, or the attitudes of the commanders. It was 
“like thrusting a walking stick into an ant hill,” says one writer. And yet the 
army chiefs tried to regard it as an exceptional and temporary matter, a thing 
which they could control, when as a matter of fact it was the meat and kernel 
of the war.^ 

With the gradual development of a Federal policy which denied rights 
of ownership to disloyal slaveholders, and later with the application of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the flow of Negroes into territory held by the 
Union armies was greatly accelerated. To this mass were added the 
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thousands brought back from Federal raiding expeditions. In June, 1863, 
General Frank Blair returned to Grant's lines from a raid to Mechanics- 
burg accompanied by a body of former slaves equal in number to his entire 
command.^ In January of the following year, Sherman returned from 
his Meridian expedition with 8,000 Negroes.^^ As a result of the raid 
into the Red River region, 2,500 were added to the number of those being 
cared for at Vicksburg.^® After January of 1864, the state of Mississippi 
was almost entirely without defense against Federal troopers who rode 
through its territory at their own pleasure.^® During one such raid on 
Jackson in July, 1864, Negro cavalrymen busied themselves in persuading 
those of their own race in the city to return with them to the Union army. 
It was said that they succeeded in carrying off about nine-tenths of Jack- 
son's Negro population.27 

After its fall in July, 1863, Vicksburg was the greatest rallying point 
for the Negro refugees of Mississippi. A representative of the United 
States Christian Commission wrote that the city was looked upon by the 
slaves as the very gate of heaven and that they came trooping to it as 
pigeons to their roost at night. Natchez, further down the river, served 
as a similar point of attraction for slaves of the Cane Hills region, and 
also for large numbers who were escaping from the interior of Louisiana.^* 

It is impossible to make any accurate estimate of the total number of 
the Negroes of Mississippi who were freed before the end of the war. The 
Philadelphia North American, however, estimated that as early as August 
1, 1863, as many as 155,140 Negroes of the state had shaken off the bonds 
of slavery.^® Although this figure seems to be far too large, it is probable 
that by spring of 1865, almost two years later, at least a third, and pos- 
sibly more than half, of the Negroes of Mississippi had gained experience 
in the joys and sorrows of freedom. 

The first great rush of slaves from Mississippi was encountered by 
Grant and his army near Grand Junction, Tennessee, in the fall of 1862. 
John Eaton, a witness, has given a vivid description of the arrival of these 
Negroes : 

With the advance of the forty-five thousand or more in Grant’s command, the 
cotton plantations were abandoned by their owners, and the Negroes, thrown 
thus upon their own resources, flocked in vast numbers—an army in themselves 

to the camps of the Yankees. . . . Imagine, if you will, a slave population, 
springing from antecedent bondage, forsaking its local traditions and all the 
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associations and attractions of the old plantation life, coming garbed in rags 
or in silks, with feet shod or bleeding, individually or in families and larger 
groups — an army of slaves and fugitives, pushing its way irresistably toward 
an army of fighting men, perpetually on the defensive and perpetually ready 
to attack. The arrival among us of these hordes was like the oncoming of 
cities. There was no plan in this exodus, no Moses to lead it. . . . But their 
interest;? were identical, they felt, with the objects of our armies : a blind terror 
stung them, an equally blind hope allured them, and to us they came. There 
were men, women, and children in every stage of disease or decrepitude, often 
nearly naked, with flesh torn by the terrible experiences of their escapes. Some- 
times they were intelligent and eager to help themselves; often they were be- 
wildered or stupid or possessed by the wildest notions of what liberty might 
mean — expecting to exchange labor, and obedience to the will of another, for 
idleness and freedom from restraint. Such ignorance and perverted notions 
produced a veritable moral chaos. Cringing deceit, theft, licentiousness — all 
the vices which slavery inevitably fosters — were the hideous companions of 
nakedness, famine, and disease. A few had profited by the misfortunes of 
the master and were jubilant in their unwonted ease and luxury, but these stood 
in lurid contrast to the grimmer aspects of the tiagedy — the women in travail, 
the helplessness of childhood and old age, the horrors of sickness and of fre- 
quent death. Small wonder that men paused in bewilderment and panic, fore- 
seeing the demoralization and infection of the Union soldiers and the downfall 
of the Union cause.^® 

Although the war had been going on for a year and a half, this “on- 
coming of cities*' was a shock to General Grant and his officers. It was 
their first encounter with conditions in the real black belt. Until this time, 
the commander had been able to handle the problem by allowing each of 
his division officers to do as he thought best, under general instructions 
to treat the Negroes kindly. Under this decentralized system, small squads 
of the blacks had been used in building fortifications and handling sup- 
plies, and for general labor around the camps. Their personal welfare 
had been the charge of the benevolent societies, with the cooperation of 
the commanding general.®^ 

With the arrival of the fugitive slaves in groups of hundreds, some 
planned and unified system of care and control had to be devised. To 
exercise general authority over this system. Grant chose one of the most 
able of his chaplains, John Eaton. On November 15, 1862, the com- 
mander issued to Eaton Special Order No. 15, instructing him to take 
charge of the “contrabands” coming into the camp, organize them into 
companies, see that they were properly cared for, and “set them to work 
picking, ginning and baling all cotton now out and ungathered in the 
field.’*®^ During the next few days, further details of the plan were 
outlined in other orders from the general. That of November 14, author- 
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ized Eaton to set up a special camp for the Negroes, to call on a regi- 
ment to guard the camp, and to use the doctors of the regiment for 
necessary medical services. In addition this order gave the chaplain power 
to draw supplies from the military stores, and under it he drew hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of condemned tents, and clothing and 
rations for his charges.®® A few days after the establishment of the 
camp at Grand Junction, a similar one was set up at Corinth, Mississippi.®* 
The Negroes under Eaton’s command were soon busy in the abandoned 
fields, where the cotton was open and demanding attention. As was to be 
expected, immediate difficulties were encountered. Division and brigade 
officers were slow to comply with Grant’s order, and the Commissary 
Department was reluctant to fill Eaton’s requisitions, which certainly were 
of doubtful legality.®® Residents of the vicinity were scornful of the ex- 
periment, and endeavored to insure its failure by stealing stock and dis- 
abling equipment. Guerilla bands attacked the Negroes in the fields, and 
desisted only after some of the raiders were killed.®® In spite of all this, 
however, the experiment was judged to be a success, and most of the 
cotton in the vicinity of Grand Junction and LaGrange was ginned and 
sold for the credit of the government.®"^ 

Although the Emancipation Proclamation was not to take effect until 
the following January, the idea that the Negro was a free agent penetrated 
all the territory around Grant’s army. In theory the commander was 
still supposed to make an effort to distinguish between the slaves of loyal 
and disloyal owners, but this was a practical impossibility. In fact, all own- 
ers who remained in the region and wished to continue the operation of 
their plantations soon found that in order to prevent their slaves from run- 
ning off to the army, or to regain them after they had taken leave, it was 
necessary to make them paid laborers. In realistic fashion, Eaton and his 
aides adopted the installation of this system of wage labor as a policy, and 
saw it established rather generally throughout the north-central portion of 
Mississippi before the end of 1862.®® 

In December, Eaton’s experiment suffered a rude interruption with 
the successful Confederate raid on Grant’s base of supplies at Holly 
Springs, and the resultant abandonment of the campaign from that area. 
The Negroes of the camps were determined not to be left behind when 
the troops retired, and Eaton was able to obtain a number of freight and 
passenger cars for their removal to Memphis. In their fright the Negroes 
swarmed into every available space in the cars, and many clung to the 
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roofs. In spite of the slow and cautious movements of the trains, the 
suffering in the chill of winter was indescribable. This misery continued 
through a bitterly cold night at Memphis, during which the refugees 
huddled around fires on the streets. As soon as possible, large numbers 
were transferred to a camp which was constructed below the city.®® 

In addition to the gathering of fugitive Negroes into camps and their 
use in the cotton fields, the military officials continued to use them as labor 
battalions for the army. In the Commissary Department, on railroads 
and steamboats, and especially in the construction of fortifications, the 
armies found the former slaves extremely useful. Late in 1863, no less 
than three thousand of them were being employed in the building of Fed- 
eral breastworks around Natchez.**® Although it was soon decided that 
these workers were to receive a small payment for their labor, much 
lower than that for whites, the government was slow in delivering the 
money to them. In January, 1863, chaplains in the Department of the 
West reported that the government was $20,000 behind in the wages of 
the Negroes, and that many of them had worked for several months with 
no pay at all. In some cases, after the arrival of the money, the generals 
ordered the wages retained for a decision as to whether it should be paid 
to the Negroes or to their former masters.^^ 

Early in 1863 the President and his Secretary of War abandoned 
much of their earlier caution, and decided on the enlistment of large num- 
bers of the freedmen as soldiers. This decision grew out of the realities 
of the situation. It was made logical by the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and almost essential by the stubborn resistance of the South and by the 
bitter opposition to general conscription in the North. Steps in this direc- 
tion had already been taken in South Carolina, Rhode Island, and the 
Department of the Gulf when Adjutant-General Lorenzo Thomas in 
March, 1863, arrived in the Department of the West with orders for a 
general mobilization of the Negroes for labor and for military service. He 
was to find suitable officers who were willing to take command of these 
forces, and *‘to organize such troops for military service to the utmost 
extent to which they can be obtained in accordance to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the service.”^® 

In spite of the growing popularity of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
this absorption of the freedmen into the fighting forces of the Union 
met opposition from within the ranks. Eaton, who had long been dis- 
turbed by the friction “engendered ... by any forced relationship between 
the Negro and the Union soldier,” immediately recommended the estab- 
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lishment of separate regiments for the freedmen, although he insisted 
upon the necessity of their having white officers.^® These officers, when 
obtained, faced the scorn of their white colleagues.^^ General Halleck, 
who had steadily opposed the increasing emphasis placed on the Negro in 
the conduct of the war, told Sherman that Thomas’ order was ridiculous, 
but must be accepted. He admitted the apparent impossibility of filling 
the Federal ranks through conscription.^® The enlistment of Negroes 
also aroused strong opposition among the civilians in the North. By 
December of 1863, however. President Lincoln was able to declare that 
this opposition had subsided and that “the crisis which threatened to 
divide the friends of the Union” had passed.^® 

Large numbers of the Negro refugees who entered the army did so 
because of a sincere desire to carry on the campaign that seemed to them 
to be one for the liberation of their race; equally large numbers felt the 
attraction of the uniform and military display; white officers used pres- 
sure to enlist many others. They found the refugees especially susceptible 
to persuasion just after their arrival within the lines. Eaton’s comment 
on this matter is revealing: “Having frequently observed the readiness 
with which the able-bodied enlisted before their minds had been corrupted 
or made restless by life in private service . . . my officers promptly directed 
the Negro’s attention to the duty of enlisting. . . Those who resisted 
this early pressure often succumbed to the lure of recruiting officers 
swarming in from the North to offer bounties for recruits to be credited 
on the draft quotas of their states.^* 

Of the 186,017 Negroes reported as regularly enlisted in the Federal 
armies, 134,111 were from the slave states, and 17,800 from Mississippi."*® 
Thus, in a very real sense, in labor battalions and in the ranks of the army, 
the Negroes of the state participated in the struggle for their freedom, 
and, to this extent, the common statement that they waited idly for it to 
be thrust upon them is untrue. 

The induction of the Negro into the military arm fulfilled only a part 
of General Thomas’ instructions. It was also his duty to work out a 
plan of labor for the freedmen which would work to the advantage of the 
government and would, to as large extent as possible, relieve it of the 
support of the refugees. He therefore immediately initiated a study of 
the problem which was rapidly outgrowing the simple system that Eaton 
had set up. 

After the abandonment of the Grand Junction region, most of ‘ the 
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Negroes whom Eaton had at work were occupied in supplying the neces- 
sary wood for their own camps and those of the army, and for boats on 
the various rivers. During the winter of 1862-1863 conditions in the 
camps were undoubtedly very bad, in spite of the fact that Eaton’s recently 
organized staff did the best they could under the circumstances, and in 
spite of the receipt of large amounts of money and clothing and of a num- 
ber of workers from the benevolent societies of the North.*^® 

With the coming of spring, the superintendent made efforts to put 
the freedmen to work in abandoned fields which were close enough to the 
camps to allow reasonable protection against guerillas. This effort met 
with many delays and difliculties, since it was essentially experimental, 
and since most of the necessary agricultural equipment had to be obtained 
through the benevolence of jinvate individuals and of societies.*^ Strangely 
enough, the Negroes themselves furnished some of the stock and imple- 
ments which were used. Many of them came into the lines riding on 
horses and mules, or in carts which carried varying amounts of property 
they had picked up before leaving the plantations. The general practice 
was for the picket officers to take all stock from the refugees as they en- 
tered the camps. Eaton endeavored so far as possible to obtain for the 
Negroes payment for these animals of which they had ‘^spoiled the 
lilgyptians.’' One group received $2,408 in payment for such property. 
Other fugitives succeeded in selling their stock before they arrived at the 
camps.®^ 

It was the immediate decision of General Thomas that this system 
of camps could not properly meet the problem of handling the tens of 
thousands of Negroes who came into the Union lines. It is interesting 
to speculate on the possibilities which might have developed if Thomas 
had favored the continuation and expansion of Eaton’s method. It seems 
that this must have resulted in the setting up of a tremendous govern- 
mental agency for the production, processing, and sale of cotton ; or in 
the establishment of enormous communal or semi-communal enterprises 
under the sponsorship and control of the government. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the decision of General Thomas reflected the attitude 
of a large majority of the American people, and that the development of 
either of the alternatives inherent in Eaton’s experiment would have 
aroused overwhelming disapproval. The Adjutant-General probably gave 
neither of these possibilities any consideration. At any rate, it was his 
immediate decision to deliver the freedmen into the hands of private 
enterprisers. 

The plan drawn up by General Thomas oflFered an excellent bargain 
to the lessees of the abandoned planiations. For the lands which were 
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assigned to them they were to pay only a tax of two dollars for each bale 
of cotton produced. They were allowed to use the equipment found on 
the plantations, and so far as possible were supplied with horses and mules 
from the confiscated stock. They were to feed the freedmen and pay an 
extremely low wage ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 per month according to 
sex and age. The cost of clothing and other supplies, except food and 
shelter, was to be deducted from the wages of the workers. Deductions 
were also allowed for days missed from work because of sickness or for 
any other cause, even though it be the fault of the lessee. The planta- 
tions were to receive protection from the army.®^ 

General Thomas’ system has been the subject of much adverse crit- 
icism, and most of it seems to have been deserved. The lessees were gen- 
erally men of low character who came largely from the group of “sharks” 
who followed the army One investigator, after careful study, declared: 
“The desire of gain alone prompts them, and they care little whether 
they make it out of the blood of those they employ or from the soil.”®^ 
One of the lessees wrote later that the majority of the speculators had as 
little regard for the rights of the Negroes as the most brutal slaveholder 
had ever shown In spite of the late start of operations, hasty plowing 
and overplanting, the devastating sweep of the army worm, and guerilla 
raids that brought fear, abduction, and death to many of the Negroes, the 
favorable contracts and the high price of cotton allowed most of the plant- 
ers to make a profit, and brought large fortunes to some.'^® 

To most of the Negroes, however, the scheme brought cruel disappoint- 
ment, and to many abject misery. Even if they happened to work for 
one of the few honest and humane lessees, they found little or nothing 
left of their small wages after deductions had been made for lost time, 
clothing, medical service, and supplies needed to piece out the meager 
rations. Although clothing was supposed to be furnished at cost, most of 
the lessees seem to have doubled and redoubled the price to their workers. 
There was a uniform deduction for medical care, though the service itself 
was almost never supplied,®^ These deductions, honest and dishonest, 
seem in most cases to have absorbed the wages entirely. Some lessees 
openly boasted of having swindled their Negroes out of all of their money 
by taking advantage of their ignorance living quarters were often 
poor, and the workers suffered terribly from overcrowding and disease.®® 
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Some employers furnished no rations other than a small amount of meat, 
and forced their freedmen to search for corn on distant plantations which 
had been abandoned. They also made charges for flour or other food 
furnished, and issued no molasses, rice, beans, or hominy.®® 

It is small wonder that many of the Negroes, finding themselves abso- 
lutely penniless after a season of hard work on overplanted fields, with 
poor and insufficient food, and crowded, unsanitary quarters, became the 
victims of absolute despair. James Yeatman, after an investigation for 
the Western Sanitary Commission, reported: 

The poor negroes are everywhere greatly depressed at their condition. They 
all testify that if they were only paid their little wages as they earn them, so 
that they could purchase clothing, and were furnished with provisions prom- 
ised they could stand it; but to work and get poorly paid, poorly fed, and not 
doctored when sick, is more than they can endure. Among the thousands whom 
I questioned none showed the least unwillingness to work. If they could only 
be paid fair wages they would be contented and happy. They do not realize 
that they are free men. They say that they are told they are, but then they are 
taken and hired out to men who treat them, so far as providing for them is 
concerned, far worse than their ^^secesh’* masters did. . . .®^ 

Not all the Negroes who were engaged in agriculture in 1863 were 
employed by the lessees. Many of them arranged in one fashion or an- 
other to cultivate small lots of land on their own account. Most of them 
seem to have enjoyed fair success.®^ General Thomas mentioned in his 
report for October fifteen Negro lessees. They had succeeded in produc- 
ing crops ranging from four to one hundred fifty bales of cotton.®® It is 
apparent, however, that the lack of money and credit for the acquisition 
of land, supplies and equipment, and the natural shortage of initiative in 
a population just emerging from slavery made it impossible for most of the 
Negroes to undertake such activities. 

Many of the freedmen continued in 1863 to work at the wood yards that 
had been established during the preceding winter. These yards were gen- 
erally set up on islands or at protected points along the river. From them 
the army and the Commissary Department drew many thousands of cords 
of wood, either without any payment or at a price far below that of the 
commercial yards. In the government yards in the Vicksburg district alone 
more than a thousand Negroes were employed, and in spite of the low 
prices paid for the wood, the receipts from this district added over 
$125,000 to the Freedmen’s Fund. The Negro men attended to the chop- 
ping of the wood, while the women and children loaded, unloaded, and 
corded it. The chief difficulty seems to have been that of finding capable 
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managers who were willing to give humane treatment to the Negroes.®^ 
In addition to the government yards, there also sprang up a large num- 
ber of small private establishments which offered employment to the f reed- 
men. In these yards, as on the leased plantations, the workers often 
suffered wrongs from dishonest and irresponsible employers.®® 

In spite of this rapid reabsorption of the refugee Negroes into agricul- 
ture and other pursuits, and their enlistment in the army, the camp system 
which Eaton had set uj) could not be abandoned, and indeed had to be 
expanded. These camps served as temporary gathering places for masses 
of Negroes brought in by Federal raiding parties, and for those who came 
in of their own accord. There they were kept until arrangements had 
been made for their employment or their transfer to an “infirmary farm.” 
In addition, the camps had a large permanent population, made up of wood- 
choppers, laborers for the army, women, children, and the aged. 

By the fall of 1863 it seems that the largest of these camps was that 
at Natchez, where Yeatman found a population of 2,100 remaining from 
the more than 4,000 who had been there earlier. It appears that almost 
criminal mismanagement marked the handling of these camps, which was 
at best a difficult task. The cabins at Natchez were described as poorly 
constructed, badly lighted and ventilated, overcrowded, and infested with 
disease. The death rate was exceedingly high. Some of the Negroes were 
reported to have returned to their masters to escape the suffering.®® 

For the wives of the Negro soldiers, other women and children, and 
the old and infirm, a dozen or more “infirmary farms'^ were established. 
On these places rations and other supplies were furnished by the govern- 
ment, and all inmates who were able to work were put to chopping wood, 
clearing land, farming, or some form of lighter labor.®"^ 

This entire system of control, and especially the application of the 
Thomas plan to the leased plantations, came in for a great deal of harsh 
criticism. Perhaps the most effective of these attacks was that made late 
in 1863 by James Yeatman of the Western Sanitary Commission. His 
criticisms and suggestions for change played perfectly into the hands of 
the Treasury Department. This branch of the government had long been 
demanding control of the entire system of leased plantations, under the 
plea that it would be a source of revenue to the government The outcome 
was that in the winter of 1863-1864 the Treasury took over the leasing 
system, and immediately began to put into operation the reforms which 
Yeatman demanded.®* 

In general, this plan struck heavily at the profits and excesses of the 
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speculators, and pointed toward a great improvement in the condition of 
the freedmen. To reduce the evils of absentee landlordship, it limited each 
leaseholder to one plantation, and gave preference to those seeking small 
tracts. It called for a very large increase in the wages of the laborers, 
on a complicated scale ranging from ten to twenty-five dollars per month 
and based on differences of age, sex, and ability. These wages were to 
stand as a first lien against the crop, and were to be provided for in definite 
contracts supervised by the superintendents of the Home Farms and sub- 
ject to their intervention. Half of the wage was to be paid each month in 
money, clothing, or provisions, and the remaining half was to be turned 
over to the worker on the sale of the crop. All lessees were required to 
supply good quarters and garden spots to their workers, and to keep on 
hand suitable clothing and good food to be sold to them at cost, plus a 
handling charge of fifteen per cent. On all plantations where Negroes were 
employed, a tax of one cent a pound on cotton and a proportional amount 
on other products was to be paid into a fund for the support of indigent 
freedmen. A similar tax, varying according to the value of the property, 
was to be levied on the leased plantations in lieu of rent.®® 

Trouble developed immediately. Although practically all of the spec- 
ulating planters hastened to make contracts under the new system, they 
resented the increase in wages and the prospect of supervision in the 
interest of the Negroes. Their partisans. General Thomas and his staff, 
and most of the military officials, seem to have done everything in their 
power to prevent the system from succeeding. Thomas himself appealed 
directly to the President and received from him a blanket delegation of 
authority which stripped the Treasury officials of most of their power.*^® 

The struggle which followed between the Treasury and War depart- 
ments is one of the darkest blots on the record of the government's treat- 
ment of the freedmen, whose suffering went largely unheeded while 
treasury agents, military officials, politicians, and their satellites fought 
for power and political and financial advantage. Eaton, who worked for 
the interests of the War Department, although he disliked Thomas and 
many of his methods, was sternly critical of the system which W. P. Mel- 
len, agent of the Treasury, attempted to set up. He insisted that in the 
face of the uncertainties surrounding the plantation system, the schedule 
of wages was entirely too high. Leasing agents abandoned all caution 
and encouraged the occupation of lands that could not be protected. He 
also charged that there was an alarming increase in the number of specu- 
lators whose only interest was exploitation, and that there was even more 
corruption than there had been under military control.*^^ On the other 
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hand, some less biased than Eaton have held that the Mellen-Yeatman 
system brought real improvement^^ 

As a matter of fact, the new plan was not allowed to operate without 
broad modifications. General Thomas emerged from a conference with 
Mellen in March with an order for a sweeping reduction of wages. Freed- 
men who had contracted a month or two before for as much as $25.00 per 
month now found themselves reduced to a schedule which called for only 
$3.50 to $10.00 per month plus rations and clothing. Evidence that this 
constituted a real reduction is to be seen in the fact that only six planters 
failed to take advantage of it. The schedule provided that the clothing 
allowance might be commuted into $3.00 per month in additional wages, 
an option which most of the planters exercised. Under this arrangement 
adult men and women received $13.00 and $10.00 per month respectively. 
Then almost immediately there was authorized another breach of the freed- 
men’s contracts which abolished the allowance for clothing. Only ten 
planters failed to take advantage of this second reduction.*^® 

Troubles continued to develop Eaton’s Department of Freedmen, as 
a military arm, had cared for the helpless and dependent Negroes through 
the use of army supplies and of revenue gained from the abandoned plan- 
tations, wood yards, and infirmary farms. This group now took the atti- 
tude that as the Treasury had absorbed most of the revenue, and had sent 
the able-bodied freedmen ofif to the plantations, it must also assume the 
care of the destitute. While Eaton and his subordinates sulked, and the 
Treasury agents refused to shoulder the responsibility, contacts with benev- 
olent organizations were lost, the infirmary farms deteriorated, and new 
refugees were left to suffer without attention. It took a direct order from 
General Bray man to set Eaton’s Department of Freedmen to work again. 
In the meantime, its superintendent was in Washington on a lobbying ex- 
pedition in which he succeeded in blocking a renewed effort of the Treas- 
ury to gain complete control."^^ 

The quarrel between the military authorities and the Treasury agents 
was reflected in other ways. The army was unable to exercise authority 
over affairs controlled by the Treasury, and the Treasury was unable to 
gain enforcement of its own regulations in a region which was under mar- 
tial law. As has been said, the area of the leased plantations was now 
much larger than in 1863, and the army was either unable or unwilling to 
give it military protection.*^® As a result, sweeping guerilla raids threw 
the entire region into chaos. Stock was stolen, houses were burned, and 
Negroes were abducted, driven off, or murdered, as were the lessees. 
Threats of military vengeance or of indemnities to be levied on the native 
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population were absolutely ineffective. Practically all the plantations in 
the vicinity of Natchez, Vicksburg, and Milliken's Bend were given up, 
while the Negroes who were not carried off by the raiders fled to the army 
camps for protection. An agent of Eaton's who visited ninety-five of the 
safest plantations found that from them the guerillas had carried off 966 
Negroes and 2,314 horses and mules.*^® 

In July and August there came a new disaster. Army worms covered 
the fields and left them looking as though they had been swept by fire. 
Planters who had expected to harvest a thousand bales of cotton found 
themselves reduced to ten or a hundred. The Vicksburg Herald declared 
that many of the fields in that vicinity would not yield five bales to a 
hundred acres.'^'^ 

In spite of the financial failure of most of the planters and the general 
wretchedness of the Negroes, not all of the developments of 1864 were 
bad. The possibility of producing cotton with free labor was fully estab- 
lished, and practically all of the lessees who could make the necessary 
arrangements rushed into preparations for the following year."^® In spite 
of the determined opposition of the planters, a number of Negroes had 
leased land on their own account, and those who managed to survive the 
guerillas and to save something from the worms were successful enough 
to demonstrate the possibilities of Negro enterpriser*^ By a system of 
certificates and shipment permits, the authorities managed to assure the 
full payment of wages to the Negroes by planters who were not bank- 
rupt.®® Of the 11,363 old and indigent Negroes on the Home Farms, 
practically all had worked well, and only 985 had received rations from 
the government. Those who were far enough up the river to have escaped 
the worst ravages of the army worm managed to repay the department for 
all of its outlays, and to have something left for themselves. According to 
the superintendent, all of these infirmary farms would have shown profits 
but for devastation by the caterpillars.®^ 

Before leaving this consideration of the introduction of the Negro to 
the system of free labor in agriculture, it is necessary to give some atten- 
tion to a peculiar and interesting experiment which had been going on just 
below Vicksburg since the middle of 1863. Before the fall of the city in 
July of that year, Grant called the superintendent of the Freedmen’s De- 
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partment to him and told him that he had been making plans for some of 
the Negroes of the vicinity. In one of the numerous elbows of the river, 
about twenty-five miles below Vicksburg, lay a large and fertile peninsula 
which was known as Palmyra or Davis Bend. This pear-shaped body of 
land was about twelve miles long and twenty-eight miles in circumference, 
and held within its limits six plantations, including the great “Briarfield” 
and “Hurricane'* places of Joe Davis and his brother, the President of the 
Confederacy. It was Grant's plan to make of the peninsula “a Negro 
paradise."®^ 

Rapid progress was made on the project, in spite of a guerilla raid 
which succeeded in killing or wounding a number of the Negroes and driv- 
ing the rest into the woods. Almost complete protection against other 
similar attacks was provided by stationing at the peninsula a small body 
of soldiers and a gun boat, and by cutting a canal across the narrow neck 
which connected the area with the mainland. By December, 1863, over 
600 freedmen had been assembled at the Bend and preparations were under 
way for producing crops in the following year.®® 

In 1864, the project suffered heavily from the struggle of the Treasury 
and military authorities discussed above. This conflict resulted in late 
planting, and in the admission of three or four white lessees, who took up 
a large portion of the land.®^ In spite of these difficulties, however, some 
seventy-five of the freedmen succeeded in setting themselves up on their 
own account, cultivating parcels of from five or ten to one hundred acres. 
Rations, teams, and equipment, supplied to them by the Freedmen's De- 
partment, were charged to their accounts, and these charges were to be 
deducted from the proceeds of their crops. By mid-summer, the prospects 
of most of them looked very bright.®® 

Then came the army worm, and at the Bend, on account of the late 
planting, its attack was especially devastating. Five-sixths of the crop was 
lost. In general, however, the Negroes fared better than the white lessees, 
since they had not overplanted their small allotments. Some of them sold 
their crops to speculators for very large prices before the arrival of the 
worms.®® These independent cultivators, a chosen group, seem to have 
been able to repay the government for all advances, and some of them 
showed profits of from five hundred to a thousand dollars.®"^ 

The real significance of the experiment was not to become apparent 
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until 1865. In the fall of the preceding year, General N. J. T. Dana issued 
an order extending the supervision of the Frcedmen’s Department over 
the entire peninsula, and expelling all white speculators.®* 

The officers in charge immediately adopted the policy of allowing the 
Negroes to exercise a great deal of self-control, in spite of the objections 
of neighboring planters They divided the colony into three judicial dis- 
tricts, and appointed a sheriff and a judge for each. In the courts of these 
districts, judge, jury, counsel, and all the officers were Negroes, and no 
whites interfered during the progress of the trials. When brought in for 
trial, the offending freednian was allowed to decide whether he wished to 
stand judgment before a jury, or have his case tried by the judge alone. 
When the decision had been reached and the penalty prescribed, a state- 
ment of the case and of the action recommended was submitted to the 
superintendent of the plantations. The offender generally accepted the 
sentence cheerfully , and in cases where the superintendent found it neces- 
sary to intervene it was generally because he found the punishment too 
severe The usual sentence consisted of a fine and a term of forced labor 
on the Home Farm Petty thievery and idleness were the most common 
offenses, but officers declared that theft of exposed property was remark- 
ably rare.*® In the words of the Superintendent of Freedmen, **The com- 
munity distinctly demonstrated the capacity of the Negro to take care of 
himself and exercise under honest and competent direction the functions 
of self-government.*’®® 

In the economic sphere the freedmen were also allowed to exercise a 
great deal of freedom and initiative About 500 acres on the place of 
Jefferson Davis were set aside as a Home Farm, and on them were estab- 
lished orphaned children, the aged and infirm, the incompetent and thrift- 
less, and transients About 5,000 acres of the remaining land were 
parceled out to 181 voluntary companies and partnerships comprised of 
1,300 adults and 450 children. These people were then left to manage 
their own affairs, and not even officers of the newly established Freed- 
men’s Bureau were allowed to intervene in their economic or domestic 
activities. They raised their own crops, made their own sales, and pock- 
eted their profits. White officers took an active part only in seeing that 
just settlements were made with whites who had furnished the freedmen 
with stock and supplies.®^ 

The results were remarkable. In spite of the inferior quality and char- 
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acter of the workers on the Home Farm, and of damage from heavy rains 
in June, that branch of the project came through the year with a surplus 
of $25,929.80, which was turned over to the receiving and disbursing 
officer of the Bureau. As presented by Sub-Commissioner Samuel Thomas, 
the statement of the achievements of the individual enterprisers is even 
more impressive 


Receipts : 

12,000 bushels of corn, worth at least $ 12,000 

Vegetables, potatoes, melons, &c, sold 38,500 

1,736 bales of cotton 347,200 


Total amount of receipts 397,700 

Paid for expenses 160,000 

Paid to white partners for stock, supplies, &c 60,000 

Paid . . . Freedmcn^s Bureau for rations drawn. . 18,500 


Total disbursements 238,500 


Balance in hands of colonists $159,200 

According to a contemporary investigator, fifty of the Negro planters in 


the colony accumulated $5,000 each in 1863 and 1864, and a hundred 
others had gained from $1,000 to $4,000. They were looking for oppor- 
tunities to invest their money.®* It should be noticed that no rent is in- 
cluded in the charges to the freedmen in the above statement, but their 
profits, in a year of bad weather and insect pests, would still have been 
respectable after the deduction of appropriate rentals. 

The significance of this one-year experiment lies in what it shows might 
have developed from Eaton's early system of camps if the “radicals’* in 
Congress had allowed their radicalism to extend into the field of economics 
instead of confining it to that of politics. A wiser and more benevolent 
government might well have seen in Davis Bend the suggestion of a long- 
time program for making the Negro a self-reliant, prosperous, and enter- 
prising element of the population. It would have cost a great deal of 
money for the purchase of lands, or would have involved an attack on 
the sacredness of property rights in their confiscation, but it would cer- 
tainly have greatly altered the future of the South, and it might have made 
of her a much happier and more prosperous section. 

But Davis Bend was doomed at the end of its first year. Four of the 
plantations were immediately returned to owners who had received presi- 
dential pardons.®® Joe Davis, pardoned later, received rent for the other 
two places for the year 1866, and had full possession restored to him in 
January, 1867.®* 
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The future history of these Davis plantations is of some interest. Be- 
fore their actual restoration, the owner leased them for a term of years 
to the remarkable Negro Benjamin T. Montgomery, who had been his 
slave and his plantation manager before the war.®^ Montgomery handled 
the plantations very successfully, and later bought them from Davis.®® 
In 1873 he paid taxes amounting to $2,447.09.®® According to a leading 
white landowner, he gained the reputation of being the best planter in the 
county and perhaps in the state. His cotton took all the prizes at the 
Cincinnati Exposition.^®® After his death in 1878, his son, I. T. Mont- 
gomery, continued the enterprise until 1883, when he abandoned it in the 
face of recurring floods. In 1887, the younger Montgomery established 
a new town in Bolivar County, and carried there a majority of the people 
who had lived at Davis Bend. Thus the idea of an all-Negro town, often 
discussed by Ben Montgomery with Jefferson Davis, reached its fulfillment 
many years later. The progressive and prosperous town of Mound Bayou, 
owned and admirably managed by a population made up entirely of Ne- 
groes, is the legitimate offspring of Davis Bend.^®^ 

It has already been pointed out that the great mass of the Negro fugi- 
tives from the black belt of the state rushed toward the army camps at 
Natchez and Vicksburg. With the refugees arriving at time's by thousands 
in one day, conditions in those towns, especially in 1863, were indescrib- 
ably bad. John Eaton described the new arrivals as ‘‘crowded together, 
sickly, disheartened, dying on the streets, not a family of them all either 
well-sheltered, clad, or fed; no physicians, no medicines, no hospitals; 
many of the persons who had been charged with feeding them either sick 
or dead."^®^ Bewildered and frightened, and spoiled by idleness and asso- 
ciation with the army, few of them were willing to work any longer at 
one time than was necessary to gain immediate necessities. Housekeepers 
often had a new cook for each meal in the day. On the other hand, those 
who employed the Negroes often tried to avoid paying them, and less 
scrupulous whites swarmed about to cheat them of such money and prop- 
erty as they had.^®® 

As rapidly as possible, the refugees were transferred from the towns 
to the camps, infirmary farms, or leased plantations. Those who insisted 
on remaining were granted the necessary military passes and permits only 
after their trustworthiness had been established to the satisfaction of the 
Superintendents of Freedmen. By this method the Negro population of 
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the towns was brought under control, and vagrancy and petty crimes 
were materially reduced. By the spring of 1865, Dr. Joseph Warren was 
able to write that many of the urban Negroes had shown a remarkable 
capacity for business, and were well able to take care of themselves with- 
out any form of guardianship. In both Vicksburg and Natchez, he de- 
clared, blacksmith shops, shoe shops, and other enterprises conducted by 
freedmen were “too numerous to mention.’'^*^* 

In addition to supervising the economic activities of the Negroes, the 
Department of Freedmen under Eaton attempted to meet a number of 
other needs. Not a cent of government money was ever used in those 
activities, which were financed through the Frcedineii’s I'lind. This fund, 
as has already been indicated, was derived from a tax on the wages of the 
able-bodied refugees, and from profits derived from the labor of those in 
the camps, wood yards, and infirmary farms It was sufficient to provide 
for a number of hospitals, orphanages and schools, and for agricultural 
implements, clothing, and household utensils for the various camps. 

Health conditions among the refugees were of course very bad, and 
satisfactory arrangements for caring for them were never made. By the 
use of its fund, the Department of Freedmen managed to offer a small 
amount of hospital service, and to maintain physicians on some of the 
infirmary farms. As has already been pointed out, the death rate in the 
large camps was extremely high, and it was even higher on some of the 
leased plantations. Many of the plantations offered no medical service 
whatsoever, and Chaplain Fiske reported to Eaton that on some of them 
over half of the workers had died. Smallpox prevailed throughout the 
area.^®® 

The high mortality rate left many orphans, most of whom were cared 
for on the Home Farm. The plans of the Department to provide for a 
large and well-equipped asylum required the cooperation of the benevolent 
societies because of the shortage of funds. The jealousy which these soci- 
eties held for each other prevented this necessary cooperation, and obliged 
the superintendents to work instead with several small and insufficient 
asylums established by the various societies individually.^®^ 

Superintendent Eaton and his aides also concerned themselves with the 
morals and the family life of their charges. In the confusion of the time, 
including the separation of families and the crowded and almost unreg- 
ulated life of the early camps, licentiousness naturally ran riot. The 
superintendent, with some justice, attributed much of this to the effects 
of the system of slavery. The family, never a legal unit under that sys- 
tem, had faced few social or economic responsibilities. Records of the 
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Vicksburg post showed that one-sixth of the more than three thousand 
Negroes married there during eight months in 1864 had been forcibly 
separated from earlier husbands or wives by the direct operations of 
slavery.'®® 

From the beginning, the Freedmen’s Department attempted to maintain 
the marriage relation, and even went to the extent of ejecting from the 
camps some of those who refused to comply with the ruling. In March, 
1864, its efforts were aided by a special order from General Lorenzo 
Thomas that authorized any ordained minister accredited by Eaton to per- 
form marriage ceremonies for the freedmen. Records kept by the super- 
intendents show that at the Vicksburg post alone fifteen hundred marriages 
of this type were solemnized within the first eight months after the issu- 
ance of the order. All observers testify to the natural eagerness and en- 
thusiasm with which the freedmen assumed this new evidence of freedom 
and elevation. Chaplain Warren of Vicksburg believed that practically 
all the marriages in his department were successful, but the superintendent 
was not so optimistic. He saw evidence of a natural reaction among the 
Negroes as the novelty of the ceremony and the relation disappeared.'®® 
The culture pattern formed in generations of slavery could not be changed 
merely by the posting of an order from the Adjutant-General. 

Such moral advancement as was achieved by painful effort and super- 
vision in the camps and towns was absent on most of the plantations. 
Few of the lessees made an effort even to provide for marriages, and the 
small number who wished to better living conditions among their workers 
had no authority to carry out their desires."® 

The enthusiastic participation of the freedmen in marriage ceremonies 
was not the only activity which marked their recognition of their new 
status. Most of them immediately tried to assume a new dignity. This 
was marked by the deep seriousness with which they went about the choice 
of family names, which appendages they held to be badges of freedom."' 
The words of Dr. Warren carry to the reader some of the pathos of the 
situation : 


They become ambitious in speech; and their high-sounding phrases are in 
strange contrast with their rustic and imperfect dialect. Their courtliness and 
gravity of manner are oddly mixed up with childishness. The spectacle they 
present excites fear and hope, laughter and tears in succession. On the whole, 
hope predominates. They will make mistakes; and they will learn caution and 
shrewdness by them. . . . We can see the wants, desires, and hopes of civilized 
life struggling within them. In some these feelings are well formed; in others 
dim and uncertain."^ 
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This new sense of self-respect and a yearning to better their condition 
caused the Negroes to grasp eagerly the few available opportunities for 
education. It is true that in this eagerness and in their lack of background 
they exhibited little sense of discrimination. A book was a book, and it 
was felt that one who learned to read had guaranteed his freedom. It is 
possible that the prohibition of their learning to read and write in the old 
slave codes had something to do with the development of this attitude. 

From the first, army chaplains and workers in the Department of Freed- 
men encouraged the Negro in his desire for education, but the lack of funds 
and equipment prevented them from giving much more than simple encour- 
agement. The actual task of setting up schools fell to the various benev- 
olent societies of the North. Workers for the American Missionary 
Association and the Feedmen*s Aid Commission were the first in the field, 
arriving in some numbers soon after the surrender of Vicksburg and the 
occupation of Natchez. It is regrettable to learn that these workers, al- 
though in general sincerely devoted to their task, often allowed a desire to 
secure the best places for themselves and their organizations to hinder their 
work. In September, 1863, Eaton gained authority to furnish the teachers 
with rations, quarters, and transportation, but still lacked the power to 
settle their disputes, assign them to specific locations, or to secure any kind 
of uniformity in books or methods. Under these conditions, schools were 
quickly established in and near the towns and camps, but their functioning 
left much to be desired. Almost no satisfactory buildings were available, 
and school equipment was almost totally lacking. On the plantations con- 
ditions were even worse than in the towns and camps, and the desire of the 
superintendents that the laborers receive some form of instruction received 
practically no attention from the planters.'^^ 

Some order and improvement were brought to the situation in Septem- 
ber, 1864, when the Superintendent of Freedmen gained authority to take 
almost complete control of the schools established by the societies. He 
quickly established a discipline that was almost military in its character, but 
which was probably necessary in such disorganized territory. Among other 
reforms, he regularized the system of tuition fees which most of the teach- 
ers were collecting, and which some had used to defraud their pupils. Eaton 
was unable to abolish the fee system entirely, but set up a uniform schedule 
of charges which ranged from twenty-five cents to $1.25 per month. Pupils 
from families which were absolutely destitute received a free ticket. These 
charges made the schools almost entirely self-supporting, and the Superin- 
tendent believed their effect upon the Negroes was good.^^® 

Under the new regulations the schools developed rapidly, and by the 
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spring of 1865 there were in the vicinity of Vicksburg and Natchez alone 
no less than thirty institutions, with sixty teachers and 4,393 pupils. Dr. 
Joseph Warren, appointed General Superintendent of Education for the 
Department in February, 1865, declared that the progress made by the 
Negroes was gratifying and astonishing. “Their unsettled condition, want 
of clothing, lack of parental discipline, . . . the temptations of new-found 
freedom, and the contemptuous opposition of all lovers of the old regime,” 
he said, “are difficulties that would be seriously in the way of educating 
any class of people. Only an enthusiastic desire for improvement could lead 
any people to put forth the efforts which the freed people are making to 
procure instruction.”^^® It should be noted, however, that the number of 
Negroes enrolled in these schools, plus those soldiers who were receiving 
instruction from white and Negro colleagues in the army, made up a very 
small portion of the freed population. The problem of the education of the 
Negroes was as yet relatively untouched. 

Before the end of the war, approximately half of the Negroes of Mis- 
sissippi had found their way into freedom. Its discovery had brought to 
them many stern lessons. The very first order of the commanding general 
in establishing a department to control them directed that they be “set to 
work.” Crowded into filthy camps, put to hard labor on the fortifications, 
used by overbearing officers as servants without pay, pushed forward as 
cannon fodder in the army, defrauded of their small wages on the leased 
plantations, and abducted or murdered by guerillas, they died by thousands 
in this period of transition. But they carried themselves with a new pride ; 
to a certain extent they were able to say “Yes” or “No” to men about them ; 
and to an even more limited extent they held the greatest of freedom’s 
blessings, the ability to come and go as they chose They looked toward the 
future with a faith that would not be denied ; they sought education, and 
believed that through it all doors would be opened to them. Almost as a 
unit they preferred their new liberty, with its privations, uncertainty, and 
suffering, to the sluggish security of slavery. “Discouraged, panic-stricken, 
suspicious they were; but ready to exchange their hard -won and unhappy 
freedom for the sometimes easier conditions of slavery, they were not.”^^*^ 
In the deep interior sections of the state thousands of their race plodded 
on in the old way, and even close to or within the Federal lines many thou- 
sands of others continued to work for their old masters. It seems that by 
the spring of 1865 most of those in contact with the outer world had made 
with their owners some arrangement which gave them wages or an interest 
in the crop — they were no longer slaves. Even those in the deep interior 
enjoyed a relaxed discipline and felt the stirrings of great things going on 
outside their narrow world. To almost none of them did the end of the 
war in April come as a very great shock; the events of the conflict had 
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brought many adjustments. They were ready to join their brothers who 
had already entered the long, long struggle to find the meanings and the 
limits of this new freedom. 

Adjustment to Freedom with the Coming of Peace 

Many wTiters have found melodrama m the coming of freedom to the 
slaves at the close of the war. A Negro historian has written, “Like men 
coming from long confinement in a dark dungeon, the first rays of freedom 
blinded their expectant eyes. They were almost delirious with joy. . . 
From the other point of view, and with less excuse, a fanciful writer de- 
clared in the Aberdeen Sunny South “Freedom came to them rather like a 
tempest than a sunshower — rather like a curse than a blessing. The 
shackles fell ofif at the margin of the grave. . . 

Such descriptions of the experiences of the Negroes at the close of the 
conflict must be dismissed as largely imaginary. It has already been shown 
that approximately half of the slaves in Mississippi had known a form of 
freedom within the Federal lines or through arrangements with their own- 
ers for months or for years before April, 1865. Of this group, a few found 
a new joy in returning to homes from which they had fled or in welcoming 
relatives who had continued in bondage. To all the rest, May was just such 
a month as March and April had been, save that their crops were a little 
further advanced, and their cabins were a little less cold at night. To those 
v;ho had remained in bondage, mostly in the deep interior counties, freedom 
came in a slow and capricious fashion. Some of them heard of it from the 
lips of kind masters, who coupled their news with a promise of some form 
of compensation. In such cases, most of the Negroes worked on just as 
before. Some of them obtained from masters returning from thp army 
a ratification of their freedom and an acceptance of arrangements the work- 
ers had already made for sharing in the proceeds of the crop.^^^ In the 
interior of some of the more isolated counties, news of the turn of events 
was as far as possible kept from the Negroes, and they were confined to 
their former owner’s plantation by the use of patrols made up of young 
men or returned soldiers.^^- In July, the Freedmen’s Bureau was still 
issuing circulars to be read to the Negroes as notice of their freedom, and 
attempting to get these circulars into the hands of Negro preachers. Such 
notices were still being run in the newspapers in August. The Natchez 
Courier in May and again late in July warned planters that emancipation 
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was real and that they must no longer try to make their workers believe 
that it did not apply to them.^^s the news of freedom and its actuality 

coming to the Negroes of the state in so many ways and times in various 
localities, the transition from slavery was gradual and almost entirely 
unspectacular. 

The efforts of many planters to keep their former slaves from receiving 
information, and to prevent them from leaving their plantations reflected 
a widespread feeling that the Emancipation Proclamation did not have the 
weight of law and could not be enforced. Governor Charles Clark, in the 
proclamation that marked his abortive effort to reestablish the state gov- 
ernment early in May, declared: “Masters are still responsible as hereto- 
fore for the protection and conduct of their slaves, and they should be 
kept at home as heretofore.*’^^® The editor of a Natchez paper regretted 
the existence of a “very general belief’* among the former slave owners of 
the state that slavery still had a legal existence, and that emancipation, if 
it came at all, would be gradual and directed by state legislation. This 
group planned to carry the question to the Supreme Court if necessary.^^^ 
Both of the newspapers in Jackson carried in July editorials which held 
that I^incoln’s proclamation was unconstitutional, and that the only ques- 
tion was whether the state should adopt a system of gradual emancipa- 
tion. Some planters who made contracts with their freedmen did so 
with the avowed purpose of keeping them on the place so that they might 
more easily take advantage of court decisions which would declare the 
illegality of presidential emancipation.^^® Although this attitude was 
prevalent enough during the summer to cause some trouble, it was almost 
entirely, if reluctantly, abandoned by the end of August. At that time the 
only remaining hope was for compensation.^®® 

With the acceptance of the fact that slavery could no longer be main- 
tained, there came to many of the planters, and to an even larger percent- 
age of the newspaper men and politicians, the conviction that the Negro 
could no longer be depended upon as a laborer. Carl Schurz reported that 
nineteen in every twenty of the Southern men with whom he talked in- 
sisted that the freedmen could not be made to work without physical com- 
pulsion. Newspapers carried letters and editorials which declared that 
the Negro could not be adapted to the free labor system, and that the 
South must look elsewhere for her workers. Travelers heard the same 
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opinion expressed on boats and trains and in hotels.^®® To Edward King 
a planter sadly remarked, “Not much like the old times, when they were 
all working quiet-like in the fields. . . . Now it’s all frolic. I reckon 
they’ll starve. What kin they do alone, Sir?”^®^ 

For many years this had been the heart of the Southern argument for 
the preservation of the “peculiar institution.” The Negro, member of an 
inferior race, unmoved by the ambition and aspiration which motivated 
the whites, would not labor without compulsion, and his emancipation 
could result only in the ruin of the economic system of the region. Fur- 
thermore, the Negro was incapable of living without a master, and the race 
must soon become extinct. To many this attitude had become something 
of a religious faith. They would continue to cherish any bit of evidence 
to uphold it long after it had become apparent that the Negroes were a 
permanent element in the population, and that they supplied relatively 
satisfactory labor at a cost so low that there was no possibility of replacing 
them.^^® It was the endowment of this attitude with the sanctity of a creed 
that caused men who discussed other questions calmly and sensibly to fly 
into violent anger the moment their stand on the Negro problem was 
questioned.^^® 

Out of this belief, and out of later social and political complications, 
grew the demand that the freedmen be expelled from the country. Al- 
though the Federal government had already found this idea impractical, 
it was injected into the congressional campaign in Mississippi in the fall 
of 1865.^^’^ In the same year, Mississippians told Whitelaw Reid, “Now 
that you’ve got them ruined, take the cursed scoundrels out of the coun- 
try.”^®* Another native who was migrating to Texas said to Edward 
King, “I hain’t nothin’ agin a free nigger, but I don't want him to say 
a word to me. . . . We ain’t made to live together under this new style 
of things. Free niggers and me couldn't agree.' The idea would not 
die. In 1873, the Vicksburg Herald urged that the United States seize a 
large portion of Mexico, turn it over to the Negroes, and tell them to go 
to it.^^® Fourteen years later a leading citizen of Vicksburg asked that 
the Blair Education Bill be defeated and that the money be used to buy 
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Cuba and other Caribbean islands and to transport the Negroes to them.^^^ 
The idea was to be agitated again in Congress in 1889, and to be advocated 
later by many writers who sought an “easy’' solution to the race problem. 

In spite of much apparent public favor, the idea of colonization never 
gained any real strength. Most of its strongest supporters were members 
of the poor white group, who were largely without influence Storekeep- 
ers and landowners knew what its effect would be upon the value of their 
property, and, in the words of VV. L. Fleming, “Every white man would 
be glad to have the entire race deported — except his own laborers. 

The attitude of bitter hopelessness certainly was not held by all of the 
population, and among the planters it was voiced only by a dissatisfied, 
articulate minority. Most of the Northern planters, w'ho held a large part 
of the rich acreage along the river and in the Yazoo section, had already 
worked with free Negro labor for a year or two, and were enthusiastic 
over their prospects.^”*-* The same is true of those native planters in the 
river section who were able to get enough capital to operate. Even in 
the interior, large landowners who had accepted the situation saw things 
going smoothly Travelers found the planters in the region along the 
Mississippi much more hopeful than those in Georgia and Alabama. “Few 
apprehensions were expressed as to the labor question, and the only want 
concerning which much was said was the want of capital. The reason 
for this difference in attitude is clear. Operators throughout western and 
northern Mississippi had had from one to two years to see the free Negro 
at work, and in general were in a better position to obtain money to 
finance their enterprises. Those in the interior had neither of these ad- 
vantages. These men, busy supervising their plantations in the summer 
of 1865, ran no newspapers, made no political speeches, and did not linger 
to carry on pessimistic tirades on the streets, at bars, and in hotel lobbies. 
They were planting cotton. 

In the meantime, the general attitude of the Negroes was that of meek- 
ness and submissiveness which had been bred into them during generations 
of servitude. There seems to be no record of any single case in the state 
in which freedmen resorted to violence to avenge wrongs suffered under 
slavery.^^® In July, 1865, the editor of the Natchez Courier saw in the 
Negro a habit of absolute dependence, and an entire absence of self- 
reliance.^'*'^ As late as the end of 1867, General Alvin C. Gillem, com- 
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mander in Mississippi, was to report, “One of the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome . . . will be the freedmen's natural feeling of timidity and 
fear when brought into a controversy with white men.”^^® Whitelaw 
Reid was seriously disappointed by answers given by Negro children to a 
teacher who asked what they would do if anybody tried to take away their 
freedom: “It was fine to watch the play of surprise and apprehension 
across their animated faces ‘We'd fight,’ exclaimed a sturdy fellow% twelve 
or fourteen years old. ‘We wouldn’t let them,’ said many more. ‘The 
soldiers would stop it,’ murmured the most. That, alas ! seemed still the 
mam hope of these submissive, long-enslaved people. They had not reached 
— not even the oldest of them — the conception of organized effort to pro- 
tect themselves. ‘The soldiers would stop it.’ That was all.”^*^ 

Although the great mass of the freedmen remained at work there was 
enough moving about in the summer and fall of 1865 to give the impres- 
sion that a large part of the population was on the march. Some of these 
migrants were returning to homes from w'hich they had fled, or seeking 
friends and relatives who had gone on before them. Others were mov- 
ing to plantations which had long borne a good reputation among the 
Negroes. 

The greater part of this early movement, however, was toward the towns. 
In the days of bondage, slaves had longed to see the reported glories of 
nearby villages, and many of them now gratified their curiosity, if only 
for a few days. Some, finding that in the interior they received little pro- 
tection from beatings and abuse, sought that protection in the towns.^®^ 
Others had been driven from their homes by planters who were unable to 
finance a crop and who found the idle freedmen an impossible burden.^**^ 
Large numbers made visits to the military posts and camps to learn from 
Federal oflicers just what their rights were to be under the new order of 
things ; others wandered off because of restlessness, a wish to avoid work, 
or a mer^ desire to “test” their freedom. A large part of those who 
moved into the towns were spurred by economic motives. Wages offered 
there greatly exceeded those paid on the plantations,^^^ and this fact proved 
to be especially attractive to those freedmen who had been artisans or 
house servants during slavery.^®® 

The condition of some of these wanderers was very bad. Lieutenant 
Colonel Brinkerhoff, from a post on the main route between Jackson and 
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Vicksburg, reported in July : “As a rule they are hungry, naked, foot-sore, 
and heartless, aliens in their native land, homeless, and friendless. They 
are wandering up and down the country, rapidly becoming vagabonds and 
thieves from both necessity and inclination.” Many of them were sub- 
sisting on berries, and begging without result for food, drink, and 
employment.^” 

It must be pointed out again that those who moved into the towns or 
wandered about the countryside made up only a small part of the Negro 
population. This was especially true in Mississippi, where so large a part 
of the adjustment had taken place before the end of the war, and where 
there were so very few towns in which the freedmen might gather. With 
the exception of Natchez, Vicksburg, Columbus, Jackson, and Holly 
Springs, which in 1860 ranged in population from 2,987 to 6,612, the 
towns were mere villages.^®® The arrival of from fifty to a thousand 
Negroes in every black-belt town with a population of more than one 
hundred would have been enough to give the impression that the freedmen 
were moving en masse. But such a movement would have involved only 
the tiniest fraction of the half million Negroes in the state; and, as a 
matter of fact, the problem had been met and solved in many of the black- 
belt towns a year or two earlier under Federal occupation. Colonel Brink- 
erhoff, who at first glance thought that the Negroes moving into the towns 
were a part of a mass migration, was correct when, after further study, 
he concluded that “those who have done so compose comparatively a very 
small part of the whole, and are almost entirely composed of those belong- 
ing to plantations adjoining the towns.”^®® 

Altogether then, the transition to freedom came very gradually to 
most of the Negroes of Mississippi who had remained in slavery until the 
end of the war. Most of them remained on their old places, and retained 
the habit of obedience to their white employers.^®® Those who desired 
to move about and seek a better location generally restrained that desire 
until the end of 1865.^®^ 

Destitution 

Extensive devastation during the war, the shattering of an economic 
system based on slave labor, and a succession of poor crops brought pov- 
erty and suflFering to many of the people of Mississippi, both white and 
black. The situation naturally brought misery to a larger percentage of 
the latter group, a race almost entirely without property. 

Contemporary reports are filled with stories of general destitution 
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among the freedmen. The wretched living conditions of those Negroes 
who had recently come into the towns naturally received most of the atten- 
tion. At Meridian, a new railroad town in the eastern part of the state, 
freedmen had crowded into some forty huts recently left by Negro sol- 
diers. In April the squatters were ruthlessly driven out and the huts 
burned, on the ground that conditions in the encampment favored the 
spread of smallpox.^®^ Others in Meridian were packed into miserable 
log huts near the mule yard. The Clarion, reporting three deaths there 
within two weeks, urged that if the Negroes desired to live they must go 
back to the farms and seek employment from white families.^®® In Vicks- 
burg, to which the movement of the freedmen had been heaviest, they were 
living in cabins built of such scraps as they could find, or in the burrows 
in the hillsides which whites had used during Federal bombardments. 
According to the Herald, ‘Tn the catfish season these voters fatten and do 
well, and in the winter they draw rations from the Government and chick- 
ens from the neighboring roosts. In all seasons they are happy and con- 
tented; and an inspection of their places of abode will show more filth 
and less meat than any other habitations in Vicksburg/'^®^ At Jackson, 
the Clarion declared that filth and destitution abounded in the cabins of 
the freedmen to an extent that justified alarm. The Bureau had been 
called upon to take action, but had denied responsibility.^®® 

In the fall of 1866, these wretched habitations were swept by an epi- 
demic of cholera, which was especially fatal in Vicksburg and Natchez. 
In the former town there were in the two- weeks period ending September 
10, 1866, one hundred eighty-four interments, of which one hundred and 
nine resulted from cholera. Of the dead, one hundred thirty-one were 
Negroes.^®® The Hinds County Gazette had information that a thousand 
Negroes had died of cholera in the immediate vicinity of Vicksburg.^®"^ 
A few months later the Jackson Clarion reported that in the misery of the 
winter season Negro funerals had become very common events.^®® 

All of this seemed to give support to that section of the creed which 
held that the Negro race in a state of freedom must perish. In August, 
1865, the Meridian Clarion reported that the opinion that the race was 
doomed was rapidly gaining ground. In an editorial in which a feeling of 
satisfaction could not be concealed, it declared : “A hundred years is a long 
time to one man ; but to a nation or a race, it is but a limited period. Well, 
in that time the negro will be dead. Slavery is abolished now, but in a hun- 
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drcd years the negro himself will be abolished. Nothing but the fiat of the 
Almighty can sta} the hand of his fate. . Perhaps it is set down in the 
councils of the eternal, and the abolitionists are but the instruments to carry 
out his purposes. If so, the ])lay must be played out Dr C K. Mar- 

shall. the wealthiest and one of the most learned preachers of the state, 
agreed with this conclusion in Novemher in a message that received wide 
attention During the same month a correspondent informed J'rcsident 
Johnson that most (jf the freedmen and half of their women and children 
had left the state or were dead Early in the following year, Provisional 
Ciovernor William Sharkey, one of the most intelligent of the native lead- 
ers. told the C ommittee on Reconstruction that half of the Negroes had 
lierished since the close of the war, and that the rest must soon follow 
them The editor of the Natchez Democrat spoke with equal assurance: 
“The child is already horn who will behold the last negro in the State of 
Mississippi With no one to provide for the aged and the young, the sick 
and the helpless incompetent to provide for themselves, and brought un- 
prepared into com]X‘tition with the superior intelligence, tact, and muscle 
of free white labor, they must surely and speedily perish 

These prophesies seemed to be substantiated l)y the state census of 
1866, an unreliable piece of work that has been taken seriously by some 
excellent historians, and has been used to show the demoralization and 
lesultant mortality among the freedmen This census showed for the 
period between 18f)0 and 1866 a decline in the Negro population of the 
state of more than 56,000, or more than twelve per cent of its total.^’’^'^ 
For some counties the loss was as much as twenty-eight per cent.^’^® The 
inaccuracy of these figures was indicated by the Federal census of 1870, 
which reported an actual increase of more than 7,000 in the state's Negro 
population during the decade It later became apparent that this figure 
itself was the result of a tremendous undercount, and probably needed to 
be increased by between fifty and seventy-five thousand.’ This was re- 
vealed when the greatly improved Federal census of 1880 found the Negro 
population to he 650,291, as compared with 437,404 in 1860, and 444,201 
in 1870.1^8 
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The belief in the relatively rapid extinction of the Negro was clung to 
by some for a number of years. The Hinds County Gazette reiterated it 
in 1868, 1871, and 1875.^^® A paper in the eastern part of the state was 
still holding it as “an article of faith” in 1870, and regarded the scorn of 
the Mississippi Pilot as something like a crime.^®® The conviction of the 
eminent Dr. C. K. Marshall was just as strong in 1880 as it had been in 
1865. In widely discussed pamphlets and news articles, he declared : “In 
all probability New Year’s Day, on the morning of the 1st of January, 
1920, the colored population in the South will scarcely be counted. . . . 
A few old people will linger as the Cherokees do on their reservation in 
North Carolina, and a small number here and there who may still earn 
precarious bread as they pass away.’’^®^ But this “easy” solution of the 
race problem was not to be. Although the Negro death rate remained very 
high, and in the towns was almost twice that of the whites, ^®2 the race 
was to hold its majority in the state for many years to come. 

The care of the destitute Negroes and of the white refugees was taken 
over in the spring of 1865 by the new Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands. Although the system of furnishing food to the desti- 
tute freedmen was attacked as an encouragement to idleness,'®® it actually 
had little real significance. Of the more than 400,000 Negroes in the 
state, only 3,262 received rations in August of 1865, and only 2,855 in 
September. These numbers were reduced in November to 1,787, and in 
December to 570. Most of those being fed were either orphan children, 
or old and infirm. The group also included government employees.'®^ 
During the first nine months of 1866, a total of 155,889 rations was issued 
to the freedmen.'®® This, on the regular basis of one ration per day,'®® 
means that an average of 566 persons were receiving such relief. After 
the first of October of this year, rations were supplied only to Negroes 
in asylums and hospitals, who made up between 250 and 300 of the 566 
mentioned above.'®' 

The exceedingly short crop of 1867 brought stark misery to the poor 
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of the state during the succeeding winter and the growing season of 1868. 
A writer in the New Orleans Times of November 15, 1867, declared that 
not one Negro in fifty in the hill counties of Mississippi had breadstuffs 
to last to Christmas, and that practically none had any meat at all. The 
sick were without medicine or medical care, and all were in rags. They 
were unable to give any further support to their schools, and their future 
was dark indeed. Conditions were just as bad in the overflow districts.^®® 
Recognizing the desperate situation that had developed in the South, 
Congress in March of 1868 authorized the Bureau to supply to “any and 
all classes of destitute or helpless persons*' enough food to prevent starva- 
tion.^®® This authorization, however, had no effect in Mississippi, where 
General Gillem, a stern and conservative commander, held that the issuance 
of relief rations would encourage “extravagance in the planters and idleness 
and independence on the part of the laborers.”^®® As a result of this 
attitude, he issued during the entire miserable year from September, 1867 
to September, 1868 only 59,332 rations to whites and 101,484 to Ne- 
groes.^®^ This means that an average of only 278 Negroes received such 
relief ; they were those who were confined in institutions under the care of 
the Bureau. During the last nine months of the period of destitution, 108 
rations were issued to freedmen outside institutions;^®^ in other words, 
one Negro received a sixteen-cent ration every two and onc-half days. 

Many of the planters felt that the widespread destitution among the 
Negroes would have some good effects. A writer from Grenada in Novem- 
ber informed the New Orleans Crescent that “Negro labor will be at a dis- 
count in this section about Christmas. . . .”^®® One of the three reports 
on which General Gillem based his refusal to supply rations stated that all 
the Negroes in the river counties could obtain employment for the follow- 
ing year if they would accept wages amounting to one- third of those they 
had been receiving. ^®^ Inspector N. R. Williams reported that there was 
a combination of a great many planters to hold off in hiring laborers for 
the next year, with the idea that the government would compel them to 
work for food and clothing alone.^®® Not all of the planters held this 
attitude, however. Many of them joined in the appeals for aid which 
were sent to the commander.^®® 
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In the meantime, efforts were being made to persuade state and county 
authorities to furnish some aid to Negro paupers. Even before General 
O. O. Howard’s request of August, 1866, a few of the counties were 
giving such aid,^®"^ and others undertook it before it was demanded by 
General E. O. C Ord in September, 1867.^®* The general custom was to 
supply money to some white person who would agree to care for the 
Negro indigent.^®® This method of care was never really adequate, how- 
ever, for either race. As late as 1883, Hinds County, which contained 
the capital city of the state and a population of more than 65,000, was giv- 
ing poor relief to only four whites and seven Negroes.^ 
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CHAPTER III 


ADJUSTMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
The Negro and the Land 

As in all lands and all times when a servile agricultural class is freed, 
the question of endowing the freedmen with land arose in the South. The 
idea that a victorious North would confiscate and distribute the plantations 
had been expressed in the Southern press as early as the summer of 1863,^ 
and warnings that this would be done were issued in the addresses of the 
Confederate Congress.^ The Confiscation Act of March, 1863, which 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to seize abandoned lands in the 
Confederacy, seemed to substantiate this belief. 

As a result of this law, the Freedmen's Bureau held in Mississippi, in 
1865, about 80,000 acres of farm land and 142 town lots.® It is apparent 
that such small holdings offered no possibility for supplying farms to more 
than 400,000 landless Negroes. Even these small holdings, however, were 
soon lost. In June, 1865, in spite of the opposition of the Bureau, Presi- 
dent Johnson ordered that all property be restored to its owners on the 
presentation of a pardon from him, or of a copy of the amnesty oath 
properly signed and authenticated. Before the end of 1865 the Bureau had 
restored all but 35,000 acres of the land it held in Mississippi, and by 
November, 1867, it no longer held any at all.^ 

The Negroes, many of whom had already shown ample ability to suc- 
ceed as independent farmers, ° turned almost instinctively to the idea that 
they would receive a part of the land that they had cultivated for so many 
generations.® Early in 1863, a small detachment of soldiers carried the 
message of freedom to the slaves on a large plantation near Jackson. In 
the words of James S. Allen, “The Federals went on their way but the 
Negroes measured off the land with a plowline, making a fair apportion- 
ment among themselves, and also divided the cotton and farm imple- 
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Ibid., p. 41 ; James W. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi, p. 258; Paul Skeels 
Peirce, The Freedmen's Bureau, pp. 130-131. 

•John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen, pp. 157, 163, 209; Thomas W. 
Knox, Camp-Fire and Cotton-Field, p. 320; John T. Trowbridge, The South, p. 384; 
Senate Executive Documents, no. 27, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 38. 
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ments/*'^ Their very lives were entwined with the land and its cultivation ; 
they lived in a society where respectability was based on ownership of the 
soil; and to them to be free was to farm their own ground. The common 
stories of their persistent faith in the coming of “forty acres and a mule,“ 
and of their buying little sticks to mark their future holdings, carry more 
of pathos than of humor. 

The origin of this legend of forty acres and a mule cannot be estab- 
lished. Many of the slaves must have heard during the war the declara- 
tions of their masters that the downfall of the Confederacy would mean 
the confiscation and distribution of their lands. The action of Sherman in 
making such a distribution on the Sea Islands probably helped to spread 
the belief. Negro troops played a i)art in its growth.^ and Cieneral Grant 
charged that it was fostered by some agents of the Bureau.® The idea 
grew in spite of the strenuous opposition of higher officers of the Bureau, 
rather than on account of anything they said.^® So strong an appeal did 
it have for the freedmen that any attention to it, even an absolute denial, 
helped to speed its growth. 

At any rate, there was by the fall of 1865 a general belief among the 
Negroes throughout the state that they were to receive land from the 
government as a Christmas present.'^ At the same time, there developed 
on the part of the whites the idea that the freedmen, disappointed in their 
hopes, would rise in insurrection and slay them “from the cradle to the 
grave."^^ Governor Benjamin Humphreys quickly obtained the passage 
of an act greatly increasing the militia, and set to work disarming the 
Negroes. This work was accomplished in a fashion so effective and 
brutal as to alarm even those who had requested it.^^ 

The disappointment of 1865 did not prevent the freedmen from becom- 
ing hopeful again as the Christmas of 1^6 approached,^^ and they became 
even more confident late in 1867. Many expected the lands to be dis- 
tributed after the adjournment of the Constitutional Convention which 
assembled in January, 1868.^° In each case the Negroes peacefully ac- 
cepted their disappointment, but continued to cling to their hope. 

^ J. S. Allen, op. cit., p. 43. 
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“ Meridian Clarion, August 8, 1865, quoting the LaGrange Reporter; Natchez 
Daily Courier, October 5, 1865, quoting the Quitman Advertiser; Natchez Tri-Weekly 
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^“Jackson Clarion, December 20, 1865; Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, November 
25, 1865; A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, pp. 54-67. 
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In March of 1867 Thaddeus Stevens, one of the few Republican leaders 
who carried radicalism beyond the realm of politics, offered to Congress a 
bill which provided for the assignment of forty acres of land and $50.00 
to each freedman who was the head of a family. These assignments were 
to be obtained by the confiscation of the estates of all those in the South 
who held more than two hundred acres. Stevens* effort went far beyond 
the limits to which his colleagues were willing to go, and was doomed 
from the beginning. Capital was just as sacred to the Northern indus- 
trialists whom the “Radicals** represented as it was to the largest Southern 
planter. In the words of W. E. B. DuBois, “They did not want to set an 
example of confiscation before a nation victimized by monopoly. . . 

The tremendous experiment of setting up almost an entire race as small 
farmers was not to be. 

Some believed that a simple and almost immediate solution of the 
Negro problem might be found in opening to the freedmen the public 
lands which were still unclaimed in the South. As a matter of fact, the 
act of June 21, 1866, did throw open the public lands of Mississippi to 
settlement by blacks and whites alike.^® As there were more than 3,000,000 
acres of such land in Mississippi, this act would seem to open some hope 
to the landless masses. General Thomas J. Wood was still interested in 
its possibilities late in 1866, although at that time he had been unable to 
secure maps which would show where the land was located.^® Actually, 
nothing was ever accomplished. Land alone would not solve the problem 
of a race that was practically penniless, unable to obtain the credit neces- 
sary for the purchase of stock and equipment, and incapable of living 
through the first year without some assistance. To add to the difficulty in 
Mississippi, the public land was practically all located in the sandy short- 
leaf pine region, and it was not suitable for agricultural purposes. Eight 
years later, it was still practically untouched, and the state was trying with- 
out success to attract settlers to sections that it owned by offering them at 
five cents per acre.®® This avenue toward independence was therefore 
closed to the Negroes. 

Many of the Negroes who saw the hopelessness of waiting for dis- 
tribution of land wished to purchase small tracts in the cotton belt. These 
met stern opposition from their white neighbors, and the white landowner 
who would make such arrangements brought on himself the enmity of his 
fellows.®^ In its first session after the end of the war, the state legis- 

W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Black Reconstruction, p. 368. 
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lature wrote into law the prohibition of the sale of farm land to Negroes.^ 
Although the law itself was not allowed to go into effect, it reflected the 
attitude of a large portion of those who had land for sale. 

This attitude gradually became less and less effective. Some leaders 
of public opinion became convinced that it would be for the good of the 
state if the large plantations were broken up and the land sold to small 
farmers.^ In 1871, a convention of planters, who found that they were 
making little money under share-cropping arrangements, favored the sale 
of small parcels of land “upon the most favorable terms to the colored 
people that they may soon become better citizens. . . The editor of 
the Hinds County Gazette was angered in 1874 by the charge of a Negro 
paper that Southern sentiment would not allow the sale of the land to the 
freedmen. He declared that in his county the Negro could buy just as 
many tracts of land as he could pay for at the prevailing low prices. He 
later stated that only a small cash payment was needed, and that the bal- 
ance might be paid over a long period.^® 

In the meantime, however, Negro enterprise in agriculture had been 
discouraged by the disastrous crop failures of 1866 and 1867. In these 
catastrophes most of the Negroes who had set themselves up as inde- 
pendent operators, or who were well on the way toward that status, lost 
everything that they had accumulated. Failure was also very common 
among the whites, but with the Negroes, who generally were operating on 
a very small margin, and who found credit hard to obtain, it was almost 
universal.^® The effects of such disastrous years on the small farmer ex- 
plain to a large extent the hopeless attitude, and the refusal to make an 
effort at self-improvement, that so often characterized the tenant farmers, 
both white and black. Certainly the losses of 1867 caused many a Negro 
to return to the status of laborer or tenant, and to make no further effort 
toward advancement. 

Only a small portion of the Negro agricultural workers of the state 
ever found the way to ownership of their farm lands. E. W. Hilgard 
learned from a questionnaire circulated among planters in various parts 
of the state in 1880 that in seventeen counties not one Negro in a hundred 
owned the land on which he worked. The proportion in twelve counties 
was less than one in twenty, and in a number of others was less than one 
in fifty.^^ Of the 87,819 Negro farm homes in Mississippi in 1890, only 
10,032 or 11.4% were owned by their occupants. About 1,500 others held 

** Mississippi Session Laws, regular session, 1865, p. 82. 

Vicksburg Daily Times, November 29, 18^. 

■* Hinds County Gasette, February 8, 1871. 
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1880, V, 154. 
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an equity in their places.^® The years from 1890 to 1910 saw a slow in- 
crease in these figures and percentages, but between 1910 and 1930 there 
was an actual decline.®® The great mass of the Negroes became completely 
entangled in the system of share-cropping that slowly absorbed more and 
more of their white colleagues. 

Croppers, Wage-hands, and Renters 

It has been seen that the great majority of the Negroes remained on 
the land, and that of these very few managed to advance to the status of 
independent farmers. The rest continued to grow cotton for the landlords 
under a multitude of local systems that tended to fall into one of three 
forms. Under one of these, the Negro rented the land he worked for a 
definite amount in money, a certain number of bales of cotton, or a share 
of the crop; under the second he worked a portion of the land under the 
direction of the owner and received for his labor a certain fraction of the 
crop ; under the third he received cash wages by the day, week, or month. 
Various combinations and modifications of these systems allowed a multi- 
tude of variations in individual arrangements. The controversy as to their 
relative desirability for the landlord and the worker continued throughout 
the period of this study, as it does today. 

The natural tendency of the Northern speculators who took over plan- 
tations m 1863 and 18^ was to follow the system of wage labor which 
they had known at home, and which was contemplated in the general orders 
concerning the leasing of the abandoned lands. From the beginning, how- 
ever, a certain share of the crop could be substituted for money payments 
by the agreement of the planter and his freedmen.®^ As has been shown, 
some of the Negroes within the Confederate lines made such arrangements 
even before their freedom was completely assured. Most of those cases 
in which the freedmen rented land from a private owner came after the 
close of the war. 

In 1863, T. W. Knox found a group of planters in Vicksburg who 
held three plantations, and were trying a different system of compensation 
on each. On the first they furnished the Negroes with food and clothing, 
and divided with them the year's income. On the second they paid wages 
of ten dollars a month, furnished rations free, and retained half of the 
money due the freedmen until the end of the year. On the third they 
paid daily wages of one dollar, and allowed the Negroes to buy food and 
rations as they saw fit. According to Knox, both the planters and the 
laborers found the third system much more satisfactory than the other 
two.®® In considering this opinion allowance must be made for an evi- 
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dent tendency on the part of Northern men to prefer the system of simple 
cash wage payments with which they were familiar. 

Experimentation and differences of opinion on the part of the land 
owners continued. A planter near Natchez told James T. Trowbridge in 
1866 that on twenty plantations near him, ten different styles of contracts 
were being used.®^ In the first month of the following year, the Jackson 
Clarion reported that most planters seemed to be disappointed in the wage 
system, and favored giving the laborer compensation in the form of a part 
of the crop.®^ Here again, however, the Southern planters’ general lack 
of cash and of familiarity with the wage system may have been the decid- 
ing factor, rather than any advantage inherent in the system itself. Four 
years later, a planters* convention in Jackson took the opposite view. They 
held farming on shares to be false in theory and ruinous in practice, and 
recommended a system of wages based on contracts stipulating the hours 
and type of work, and payable partly in supplies and the rest at the end 
of the season. 

The question was still unsettled in the seventies and eighties. A report 
from the Delta region in 1879 stated that the large planters simply offered 
the Negro the choice of rent, share-crop, or wage arrangements.®® A sim- 
ilar report was made in 1882.®^ A survey of the entire state in 1880 
brought dozens of conflicting opinions.®® Five years later the Hinds 
County Gazette declared that most planters had tried all the methods under 
discussion, and that there was still no general agreement.®® 

Whatever the feelings of the planters might be, there can be little doubt 
that most of the Negroes, next to owning the land themselves, preferred 
to rent. This gave them a maximum of freedom for themselves and in 
the supervision of the land. Then too, it offered the possibility, in a good 
season, of large profits. In bad seasons, the freedmen, having little or 
no property on which the landlord might levy, could often escape part of 
their loss by simply moving away. Whitelaw Reid found some of them 
in 1866 determined to wheedle from the planter permission to handle half 
an acre or so for themselves.^® Later, some Negroes tried to bring pres- 
sure through organization to raise their status to that of renters rather 
than of laborers or croppers. The Loyal Leagues of Hinds County con- 
sidered having the freedmen pledge themselves not to work as laborers in 

“■ J. T. Trowbridge, op. cit., p. 391. 
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1870, and not to pay over $1.50 per acre as rent.^^ Negroes in Holmes 
County in an open meeting adopted such a resolution.^^ These methods, 
however, accomplished nothing. Democratic papers answered with abso- 
lute defiance, and even the chief Republican organ warned the Negroes 
that the idea was insane.^^ 

In spite of the liberal statements and policies of planters in the labor- 
hungry Delta, the whites in most of the state were strongly opposed to 
the desire of the Negro to set himself up as a semi-independent tenant. 
This opposition grew out of the same economic and racial attitudes that 
were expressed in the early efforts to prevent him from purchasing farm 
land,^^ and the law that forbade such purchase also denied the right of 
the Negro to rent.'*® Citizens of Hinds County met in November, 1865, 
to pledge themselves not to rent land to the freedmen, or to accept them 
as croppers unless they came absolutely under the control of the landlord, 
and were fed by him. These citizens would regard anyone who did not 
follow their policy as “an enemy to the interests of the country.'"'*® This 
attitude on the part of the whites and the Negroes' inability to obtain cash 
or credit for supplies prevented any large number of the latter from gaining 
the status of renters. 

In those cases where the Negro did succeed in making an arrangement 
to rent, he paid either a definite amount in money, a certain number of 
pounds of cotton, or a certain portion of the crop.'*^ In 1880, four hun- 
dred pounds of lint cotton paid for the use of from ten to fifteen acres of 
land, and of the accompanying house and implements.*® The highest rate 
in 1882 seems to have been about eighty pounds of lint per acre.*® 

Important differences must be pointed out between the situation in 
which the Negro paid a share of the crop as rent and that in which he 
received a share as a wage for his labor. Under the former system he 
generally had more control over the planting, harvesting, and sale of the 
crop. Another difference was of especial importance to the planter. When 
the Negro was a share-renter, the cotton belonged to him, and the rent 
claim was, during a large portion of the period of this study, a simple 
debt that took its place with other debts, such as those made at the coun- 
try store. Thus the landowner might at the end of the season lose most 
of his rent, although his tenant had made a good crop. These factors 
increased the difficulties of the Negroes who desired to become renters. 
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The system of cash wages, favored by Northern planters but disliked 
by Southerners, seems to have met the early favor of the Negro, and to 
have spread widely over the state in 1866.®^ The general practice of the 
planters was to retain half the wages until the end of the season.®^ Some 
planters used a system of vari-colored tickets to allow the Negroes to 
retain a count of their earnings. These tickets in some cases might be 
traded in at their full value at the plantation store. Those not used in 
this manner might be turned m for the fifty per cent cash payment and 
due bills for the remainder.*"’^ Most planters, “little at home in the man- 
agement of free labor,’' were reported to feel that the system encouraged 
mass idleness, which was contagious in the gangs of workers that the 
method involved. Laborers also tended to neglect the crops and, in the 
crucial picking season, to abandon them for better offers.*^'’ 

For the year 1865, officials of the Freedmen’s Bureau suggested to the 
planters a basic wage of $15 per month for full hands. The employer 
should also supply quarters, medical service, and rations, including flour, 
sugar, and molasses. The laborer was to be free on Saturday afternoons.®^ 
The planters, considering this schedule too generous, generally offered in- 
stead a total wage of $150, payable at the end of the year, rations of two 
hundred pounds of pork and fifty-two pecks of meal, and quarters.®® For 
1866, an actual contract for a first-class hand stipulated a wage of $15 per 
month, less deductions for time lost for any reason, and for medical care. 
One half of the amount due to the Negro was to be paid at the end of 
each three months, and the remainder at the end of the year. The em- 
ployer agreed to furnish quarters, a garden spot, cloth for two suits, one 
pair of shoes, and simple rations of four pounds of pork and one peck 
of meal per week.®® A contract between the same employer and a Negro 
woman was phrased in similar terms, with the exception of the fact that 
the monetary compensation was only $10 per month.®"^ For an inferior 
male worker, the wage was also $10 per month, and there was no allow- 
ance for clothing. As an interesting example of comparative values, he 
was to receive $5 per month for the use of his horse.®* 
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From 1869 to 1875, on the large plantation of Lemuel P. Conner, 
hands of various types received quarters, simple rations, and cash incomes 
that ranged from $70 to $300 for the year. Half of their money was re- 
tained until the end of the season.®® The trend of the average wage dur- 
ing these years was upward. By 1880, however, the declining price of 
cotton, and, perhaps, the Negro’s loss of political influence, had brought 
a noticeable decline in the laborers’ income.®® From 1880 to 1890, the 
schedule remained almost unchanged, with a range from $8 to $15 per 
month, depending on the quality of the worker and the location of the 
plantation.®^ 

For workers by the day, the rate m the poorer counties was thirty cents 
for women and forty cents for men. In each case meals were furnished. 
In counties with richer land, men received fifty cents per day with meals, 
or seventy-five cents per day without meals.®- During the rush of the 
cotton-picking season, these wages were slightly higher. In the red hills, 
where picking from a scanty crop was slow work, the Negroes generally 
insisted on being paid by the day. In the Delta, where yields were heavy, 
they preferred payment according to the amount picked. This payment 
ranged from seventy-five cents to one dollar per hundred pounds.®^ 

The contracts made under the system of wage labor generally specified 
in detail all of the relations between the employer and the employee. That 
between Jonathan Rucker of Adams County and John Nelson and his 
wife Sarah is typical of those of the early part of the period. It provided 
that John and his wife were to perform all kinds of useful plantation 
labor for the year 1866, ‘*and at all times to be respectful and obedient 
toward their employer, and toward his agent or manager on the planta- 
tion, and to all the rules needful for the good order of the plantation.” 
Rucker was to supply them with good and comfortable quarters and a 
garden spot, in which they were to grow no cotton. He was also to sup- 
ply cloth for one suit of summer clothing and one for winter for each of 
them. Each was to have a pair of shoes. John was to receive fifteen 
dollars per month and Sarah ten, "one half of the wages respectively 
[sic] to be paid them every three months, dating from their time of serv- 
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ice, and the residue to be paid them at the close of the year.” An account 
was to be kept of the time lost from work, and wages and rations for such 
time deducted from the amount due them. They must not steal. For 
every breach of tliis rule they were liable for damages and a fine of five 
dollars. Rucker might fire them at any time, with forfeiture of all wages 
due, for disobedience or idleness. He was to give them care and attention 
in case of sickness, but would deduct from their pay any expense involved 
in the calling of a physician.^^ 

A contract made in the same county in 1885 reads as follows : 


This ag^reement made and entered into by and between Patrick Murphy and 
John Warren both of Adams County Mississippi 


John Warren agrees to work ten (10) months of 26 working days to a month 
he to do all kinds of work such as plowing hoeing chopping work &c such as 
is done about farming and about a house he is to work honestly the hours 
usually worked by such help P. Murphy to pay him 4 dollars cash per month 
as above and 4 dollars more the first of January 1886 to give him a room & 
a little spot for a garden rent free, while working for P. Murphy also for each 
week he works to give him 5 lbs of Pork one Peck of corn meal lb of coffee 
and one lb of sugar the said John Warren to conduct himself honestly for if 
he quits before January 1886 or is detected in any stealing he is to forfit [.stV] 
all of any wages due him as I want it plainley [jxc] understood that there is to 
be no stealing or taking anything without permission John is to work the usual 
hours worked on a farm and to always rub, curry and feed the mules &c chop 
and saw wood clean up about yard stables &c to work at any and all work he 
may be put at P. Murphy to pay him as as above as long as he suits and dose 
[jfc] his work. 


Signed this fourth day of Feb. 1885.®® 


his 

Signed John X Warren 
mark 

Patrick Murphy 


The relations of Murphy and Warren under this contract offer an ex- 
ample of the possibilities for trouble that lay in the system. In the employ- 
er's “Journal” there is an account headed “John Warren (Nig),” followed 
by the penciled notation, “a thief.” Murphy took the regulations as to 
the hours to be worked very seriously, watching Warren closely and de- 
ducting for all time missed. Because of bad weather, the Negro gained 
credit for only two and one-fourth days during the first week; Murphy 
figured this total to be worth seventy cents under the contract. In the 
first nineteen weeks, Warren was able to gain credit for only $29.76, and 
in the meantime took up in extra rations $31.20. His relations with 
Murphy became progressively worse. When Murphy heard that during 
his absence in town Warren was idle, he estimated the amount of time 
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lost and charged it to the Negro. Then on May 6 John's financial stand- 
ing suffered a major catastrophe. Murphy's journal carries the laconic 
passage, “found a Peach tree Broke down either John or his wife done it 
I charged him as I told him I would long ago if he broke one of them 
$2.50." This amounted to more than John's wage for eight ten-hour 
days. The entries for the next thirty-five days complete the story : 

May 16 I gave full of jug of sugar 3 times which I found was lbs over 
the 1 lb I was to give : 10 cts per lb .45 

June 13 John loafing his time while I was off in Port Gibson leaving the mule 
& plow in the field he up at House yet I give him credit for days 1.63 

June 21 Settled up in full drove him off as he was Robbing me and others 
I paid his lawyer 10 dollars in full altho I need pay Nothing by our agreement 
as he was seen stealing 

Actually, John had no ten dollars due. From Pat's diary it is evident that 
in his disgust he had beaten the Negro with a hoe, and as a result had had 
to face him in court. The ten dollars was a settlement.®® It is probable 
that John's lawyer was the only man of the three who could look upon the 
season's work with any degree of satisfaction. 

Under the conditions existing in the post-war South, such difficulties 
as those of Pat Murphy and John Warren were implicit in the effort to 
shift from slavery to free labor and wages. The low, retained wages, the 
tendency of the Negro to loaf in the absence of supervision, the suspicious 
efforts of the employer to watch his every move, the complicated attempt 
to translate the annual contract into terms of days and hours, the appli- 
cation of fines and penalties, the dependence of the worker upon the em- 
ployer for food and lodging, the contract requiring the Negro to continue at 
work under unpleasant conditions or to forfeit any wages due him, and 
the reluctance of his employer to fire him in spite of the mutual unpleas- 
antness — all of these things indicate the difficulties involved in adapting a 
system of wage labor to cotton culture. It is fortunate that long before 
the date of John Warren's contract a system more satisfactory to employer 
and laborer alike had been adopted generally over the state. 

As has been shown, the system that came to be known as “share- 
cropping" was used to some extent in 1863 and 1864 under Federal con- 
trol. It was, of course, no new thing, but was a method of landlord-tenant 
relationship used in almost every land and age since the ancient Sumerian 
and Egyptian empires. It seems to develop naturally wherever certain pre- 
disposing conditions exist. These conditions include such factors as the 
existence of a large class of landless workers, a shortage of money or 
ready credit, and general dependence upon a cash crop which requires a 
long growing season. All of these factors existed in Mississippi in the 
•• Patrick Murphy, “Journal,” vol. 5 ; “Diary,” vol. 16, June 19, 1885. 
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period following the war. With agricultural credit costing from twenty 
to thirty per cent interest,®^ planters were reluctant to make any payment 
for wages until the crop was sold. The Negroes, generally unable to rent 
land or to furnish themselves in those cases where they might have rented, 
came to prefer share-cropping rather than closely supervised labor for 
wages. To this extent, the system was a compromise, and one which 
grew out of the facts of the situation. 

The disastrous short crop of 1867, following that of 1866, seems to 
have been the deciding factor that made share-cropping by far the most 
prevalent system in Mississippi. Many planters who had wage agreements 
with their laborers simply turned over to them the entire crop. Others 
sacrificed not only the crop, but also their mules and implements.®® Such 
men were determined never again to come to the end of a season with 
large claims for cash wages. Of course the Negroes who in 1867 had 
worked on a share-crop basis were terribly disappointed with the results, 
but they were faced with no more misery than many of those who had 
worked for wages and had failed to receive them.®® In any case, however, 
the Negroes at the end of this year were in no condition to bargain. From 
the Federal Commander at Vicksburg came a refusal of rations, and an 
order that they accept work at any terms that might be offered or be ar- 
rested for vagrancy.*^® The terms offered by the impoverished planters 
generally constituted a form of cropping on shares. 

So widespread was the adoption of this system in 1868 that some 
writers have held that it was a new idea."^^ As a matter of fact, it was 
probably more widely used than any other method in the preceding year."^^ 
The disaster of 1867 merely completed the work of the short crop of 1866 
in spreading the system in those counties where it had not yet become 
prevalent. 

The general form was subject to many local variations. In those sec- 
tions of the state which were made up of rich land, the planter generally 
paid the laborer one-fourth of the crop with rations, or one-third without. 
This was true in the vicinity of Greenville, with the additional stipulation 
that the cropper might also supply half of the feed for the stock and 
receive half of the product. The same was true of the Yazoo section. In 

Hinds County Gazette, November 1, 1867 ; Robert Somers, The Southern States, 
p. 243. 

General Alvin C. Gillem, “Report,” December 10, 1867, Appleton* s Cyclopedia, 
1867, p. 518. 

•• U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1867, p. 416 ; Hinds County Gazette, 
December 6, 1867. 

^®J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” P.M.HS.CS., I, 338. 

” Jesse Thomas Wallace, History of the Negroes of Mississippi, p. 43. 

U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1867, p. 417 ; General Alvin C. 
Gillem, “Report,” House Executive Documents, no. 1, 4()th Congress, 2d session, 
p. 681. 
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less productive regions, the rates offered the laborer were somewhat higher. 
In the neighborhood of Louisville, the Negro who supplied only his labor 
received three-tenths of the crop ; in Amite County, labor and rations were 
equivalent to the farm and stock; in Tippah County, the Negro who sup- 
plied labor, rations, and feed divided the crop evenly with the landlord 
who furnished the farm, tools, and stock."^^ In general, the system that 
became most popular was that under which the Negro supplied his labor 
and rations, and sometimes half of the feed, and in return received half 
of the crop.^^ 

An English writer who traveled in the state in 1875 was scornful of 
share-cropping as a system, and felt that it gave far too much advantage 
to the laborer. He learned, however, that the planters were generally satis- 
fied with it, and defended it stoutly."^® Charles NordholT, in the same year, 
considered the method ‘‘admirable in every respect.” He believed that it 
tended to make the laborer independent and self-reliant, and that the divi- 
sion with the planter was generally equitable.*^® From scattering reports 
obtained from most of the cotton counties in 1880, E. W. Hilgard drew 
the conclusion that the system was unpopular with the planters in only ten. 
The general complaint was that in the face of a bad crop the laborer was 
likely to become dissatisfied and hire out as a picker. In answer to the 
question as to which system was better for the Negro, planters in nineteen 
of the counties declared in favor of share-cropping. They felt that it gave 
him an interest in the crop, improved his habits, and employed his entire 
family In the other cotton counties, the wage system was thought to be 
better for the worker, since it allowed more control by the planter. Be- 
cause of this, the Negro worked better, made more cotton, spent less, and 
bad a surplus in cash at the end of the year."^^ 

However the planters might feel, it is evident that among the Negp’oes, 
as they lost their lingering hopes of becoming independent farmers or 
renters, the cropping system rapidly gained favor. There is no evidence 
to indicate that any large number of the freedmen would work for wages 
after 1867 if they could obtain a cropping arrangement. So general was 
this attitude that the Clarion in 1879 incorrectly stated that the share 
system was adopted “solely to please the whims of the negro who would 
not be hired because he did not like the restraints of employment. . . 

In the same year the state Board of Immigration announced that the 
method had gained the favor of the laborers,*^® and in 1880 a survey of the 

U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, Report, 1867, p. 417. 

“Report of the Planters of Washington County,” Appleton^s Cyclopedia, 1879, 
p. 634. 

R. Somers, op. cit., pp. 128-129, 280-281. 

"•C. Nordhoff, op. cit., pp. 21, 34. ”E. W. Hilgard, op. cit., V, 154. 

^“Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 16, 1879. 

Mississippi Board of Immigration and Agriculture, The State of Mississippi j 
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entire state showed that the preference was general.®® Again in 1885 the 
state Commissioner of Immigration and Agriculture reported that it was 
a rule for the Negroes to seek an arrangement for a share of the crop, 
because they felt that under it they had more freedom than they could 
obtain while working for wages.®^ During a mass movement of Negroes 
to the Delta in 1886, some of those remaining in the hills took advantage 
of the anxiety of their landlords to hold a meeting and demand the exten- 
sion of the share system.®^ By 1890, working for wages in agriculture 
had almost entirely lost favor with the Negroes, and it was difficult to 
hire them on any other basis than that of a share of the crop.®® 

Another major advance gained by the Negro between 1865 and 1890 
was a natural outgrowth of the spread of the share system. This was the 
break-up of the old slave quarters, and the establishment of the workers 
in small, scattered cabins, each generally located on that portion of land 
cultivated by its occupant. This “segregation of quarters,” highly favored 
by the Negroes, also gained the support of the landlords. Having lost 
much of their power over the behavior of their employees, they found that 
the scattering of the cabins greatly reduced the vice and misconduct prac- 
ticed by the freedmen when closely crowded together.®^ 

Under whatever system the Negro might work, even under those in 
which he was supposed to furnish rations for himself and feed for the 
stock, his penniless condition practically always made it necessary for the 
planter to furnish him, and to charge the supplies, deducting their cost 
from the worker’s share at the end of the season.®® In the disorganized 
condition that followed the war, the old lines of credit between the large 
planter and the New Orleans factor largely broke down, and a multitude 
of small stores, whose proprietors acted as middlemen between the growers 
and the market, sprang up all over the state. This development was even 
more conspicuous in Mississippi than in other parts of the cotton region.®® 
These small merchants, often operating on credit themselves, wrote enor- 
mous mark-ups onto the prices of the goods they sold to planters or 
Negroes for payment at the end of the season. The mark-up in the Sum- 
mit region in 1871 was 100 per cent, raising the price of meal to seventy- 
five cents per bushel, of fat meat to twenty-six cents per pound, and of 
molasses to one dollar per gallon.®’^ In 1875, the mark-up on such goods 
near Jackson was somewhat lower, running around fifty per cent. In cases 
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where the planter bought the supplies on his own credit and passed them 
on to the Negroes, the price generally underwent another increase.®® 

Some planters whose workers furnished their own rations and supplies 
ran on the plantations stores that sold all or part of the goods needed. In 
such cases, they usually insisted that the Negroes make all of their pur- 
chases at the plantation store, or at least all those for which they did not 
pay cash. They felt that an offer of credit to their workers from an out- 
side party was a blow both at their profits and at their system of control.®® 
It soon became apparent that for the Negro, unused to the possession 
of money or credit, the store exercised an irresistable charm. Especially 
attractive were canned goods, such as sardines and mackerel, and candy, 
rings, and pins.®® Unscrupulous planters, merchants, and wood-yard oper- 
ators quickly learned to take unfair advantage of this weakness, which 
was even more apparent among the women and girls than among the 
men.®^ The Negro was even easier game for the transient peddler, with 
his flashy trinkets of brass and glass, and his gaudy calicoes and muslins.®^ 
Venders of such attractive articles as medical books hovered about the 
Negro churches.®® 

It has already been shown that in many of the contracts, both for wages 
and for a crop arrangement, the planter agreed to supply rations as a part 
of the compensation of the w^orker. In cases where this agreement was 
made, the rations for each week generally consisted of from three to five 
pounds of pork and a peck of corn meal. In many cases either a pound 
of sugar or a quart of molasses was also furnished, and in a few a little 
coffee was added. ®^ Any additional food used by the Negro was charged 
to his account. 

In some of the contracts, the planter also agreed to furnish his workers 
with clothing. This supply, either in cloth or in finished form, generally 
amounted to two simple outfits, one for summer and one for winter. One 
or two pairs of shoes, or a pair of boots, were also supplied.®® 

The usual arrangement, how^evcr, was to allow the laborer to buy his 
own clothing, generally in the form of cloth to be made into shirts, pants, 
and dresses. The most popular goods for this purpose were grey, blue, 
C. Nordhoff, op. at., p. 84. 
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red, and black jeans, plaid linseys, and osnaburgs, a cloth used for rough 
clothing and cotton sacks. In 1866 the prices on such materials at one of 
the large plantations of Stephen Duncan ran as follows : 

Grey jeans, 80c per yard 
Blue jeans, 80c 
Black jeans, 80c 
Red jeans, 50c 
Sheeting, 30c 
Shirting, 50c 
Osnaburgs, 40c 
Plaid linseys, 60c 

These high prices were probably typical. Shoes for men, women, and 
children sold at the uniform price of $2.25. Individual Negroes on the 
Duncan place spent for clothing during the year total amounts ranging 
from $4.05 to $15.70. The most extravagant family, one of six adult 
members, spent a total of $66.25 for such supplies.** 

••Stephen Duncan, “Cash and Account Book,'" 1866, Stephen Duncan Papers, 
Louisiana State University. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 

The difficulties involved in the transfer of millions of workers from a 
state of slavery into that of free labor became apparent to the Federal 
Congress in 1864. It was evident that the situation could not be handled 
by the Freedmen’s Department, with its doubtful status and vaguely de- 
fined powers. Yet it was not until March, 1865, that the bill setting up 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands could be passed. 
Petty political bickering and the eternal jealousies of the various govern- 
mental departments had so delayed the setting up of the Bureau that it 
could have little effect on the planting arrangements or the handling of the 
freedmen during the crucial spring and summer of 1865.^ 

On the advice of Colonel John Eaton, his able colleague, Samuel 
Thomas, was left as Assistant Commissioner in charge of the operations 
of the Bureau in Mississippi, and finally on May 30 the order definitely 
setting up the organization in the state was issued by General Howard. 
The same order directed that from its headquarters in Vicksburg the Bu- 
reau was to exert every effort to render the freedmen self-supporting and 
to discontinue the relief establishments as soon as possible. In all places 
where there was an interruption of civil law, officers of the Bureau were 
to adjudicate all difficulties arising between Negroes, or between Negroes 
and whites or Indians, with the exception of those involving men in mili- 
tary service. In accordance with an earlier announcement of policy by 
General Howard, Negroes were to be free to choose their own employers, 
and were to be paid for their labor. The agreements arrived at by em- 
ployer and employee were to be witnessed by members of the staff, and 
were to be enforced on both parties. The old system of overseers was 
prohibited. Family rights were to be regarded, and if local statutes made 
no provision for marriages of the freedmen Colonel Thomas was to ap- 
point an officer to keep records of such marriages as were performed by 
an ordained minister. Plans for education were to be made later in the 
summer.^ 

Under these orders, the offices of the Bureau issued on June 2, 1865, 
a series of regulations covering labor of the freedmen. The very first of 

' John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen, pp. 225-228 ; Paul Skeels Peirce, 
The Freedmen' s Bureau, passim. 

* Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, ^‘Circular no. 5," quoted 
in the Friar’s Point Coahomian, September 29, 1865. See also J. Eaton, op. cit., 
p. 238. 
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this series declared that the Negroes must work. Those who would not 
accept jobs and abide by their contracts would be put at forced labor on 
the home farms without compensation. For those who would contract, a 
suggested wage schedule was presented, but compliance with it was not 
required. It was announced that there was to be freedom of contract, but 
in fact this freedom was limited by a number of stipulations. In all cases, 
food, clothing, houses, and medical attendance must be furnished in addi- 
tion to the money or share of the crop allowed the laborer. Deductions 
might be made from wages for time lost because of illness, and for idleness 
both wages and rations were to be forfeited by the Negro. Such idling 
freedmen, having been reported to the nearest assistant superintendent, 
would be put at forced labor on the home farm or on public works, as 
would those who failed to secure some form of employment without delay. 
All wages would be forfeited if the Negro abandoned his contract. He 
was to work from daylight until dark during the summer, and nine hours 
a day in the winter, with Saturday afternoon and Sunday off except in 
times of necessity. Garden spots were to be furnished to the workers in 
proportion to the size of their families, and their wages were to be pro- 
tected by a lien on the crops of the land they cultivated.^ 

The tone of these orders certainly shows no indication of any intention 
to pamper the freedmen. As a matter of fact, however, they received al- 
most no application. Issued late in the growing season, they were to be 
applied by an organization that as yet had only a skeleton staff in three 
scattered offices. When the acting assistant commissioner at Meridian 
began setting up his office in June he found as his portion of the state, in 
the words of a pessimistic cavalry officer, “an area of about 10,000 square 
miles of territory, every square mile of which is in a state of fermentation 
and becoming every day more and more surcharged with gathering disgust 
and more dangerous passions. The whites hear nothing of his announce- 
ments, much less the blacks. He is the party by whom all contracts are 
to be registered ; to him all complaints of the negroes are to be submitted, 
and by him all discipline is to be enforced. He is 160 miles away, and 
needs to exercise a positive jurisdiction over every plantation every day; 
to be, in fact, universal overseer.”^ Although this statement is an exag- 
geration, it is true that regulation of the free labor system by the Bureau 
was almost entirely ineffective during the growing season of 1865. This 
time was taken up in organization, and in an effort to distribute represent- 
atives in the interior counties. Most of the Negroes on the interior planta- 
tions went on working under such arrangements as they had been able to 
make with their masters earlier in the season. Thomas and his subordi- 
nates confined themselves almost entirely to proclamations that in general 

■ Meridian Clarion, June 21, 1865. 

* Report of Colonel Forbes, 7th Illinois Cavalry, quoted in J. S. McNeily, “War 
and Reconstruction in Mississippi," P.M.HS.CS., II, 244. 
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terms urged the Negroes to patience and industry and insisted that their 
brutal treatment by some of the whites must cease.® 

Before its work of organization was completed, the Bureau found the 
system it proposed radically altered by the advance of events. In Novem- 
ber of 1865, the state legislature passed a law providing that 

... all contracts for labor made with freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes, 
for a period longer than one month, shall be in writing, and in duplicate, 
attested and read to such freedman, free negro, or mulatto by a beat, city or 
county officer, and two disinterested white persons of the county in which the 
labor is to be performed, of which each party shall have one; and such con- 
tracts shall be taken and held as entire contracts, and if the laborer shall quit 
the service of the employer, without good cause, he shall forfeit his wages for 
that year up to the time of quitting.® 

General Howard immediately declared these regulations acceptable and in- 
cluded them in his instructions to agents of the Bureau in the state. 
Because of this unusual development, the Bureau in Mississippi never 
exercised much authority over the contractual relations of the freedmen 
and the planters. The regulations of June, 1865, had obtained no general 
application, and from the offices of Colonel Thomas and his staff there 
came no further orders in this sphere.^ Having lost much of their power 
to the civil authorities, agents of the Bureau acted henceforth merely as 
watchers to see that the contracts, as signed, were carried out by both 
parties. 

A similar development occurred in the field of relations of freedmen 
with the civil courts. In his order of August 4, 1865, in which he an- 
nounced the establishment of the Bureau in the state. General Henry W. 
Slocum declared that until the state laws were so amended as to allow 
Negro testimony, cases involving freedmen would be tried before subordi- 
nates of Colonel Thomas, the Assistant Commissioner. At the same time, 
however, he stated that this order was intended to give the freedmen no 
special privileges, and that officers were not to interfere in any way in 
their trials in courts which granted to them the rights usual to prisoners.® 
In the following month. Colonel Thomas amplified the offer to turn the 
Negro over to the civil courts,® and a few days later Provisional Governor 
William Sharkey accepted the offer in a proclamation in which he declared 
that Negro testimony could no longer be legally refused in cases where 

“Circular no, 7, Vicksburg, July 29, 1865, quoted in Meridian Clarion, August 15, 
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their interests were involved.^® Accordingly, Colonel Thomas announced 
on October 31, 1865, that there were no longer any Bureau courts in the 
state.^^ Thus the very few instances in which Thomas' organization re- 
moved cases involving Negproes from the civil courts occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1865.^^ After October of that year, Bureau officials simply acted 
as observers to see that the rights of the freedmen were protected and that 
they were able to obtain counsel. 

In spite of the fact that the Bureau in Mississippi gave up the control 
of contracts and closed its courts before it was even fully organized, the 
presence of its agents was enough to arouse strong opposition on the part 
of the whites. Until the latter part of 1868, when the organization prac- 
tically ceased to operate in Mississippi, the agents continued to hear com- 
plaints from the Negroes, to give them advice, to protect them from real 
or imaginary abuses, and to aid them in carrying their cases into the civil 
courts. There can be no doubt that many of the charges brought to these 
agents by the Negroes were frivolous and that honest employers suffered 
inconvenience on this account.^® Charges to this effect, however, are gen- 
eral, and it is difficult to find any specific examples. 

It is not difficult at all to find specific charges of dishonesty and in- 
efficiency directed against minor officers of the agency. Some developed 
the unpleasant habit of blackmailing employers into paying them a fee for 
each freedman employed.^^ In return for a small bribe, Captain Sturgis, 
representative of the Bureau in Marshall County, freed a man who had 
whipped a Negro and advised him that the next time the freedman was 
impudent he should not only whip him but “wear him out."^® The agent 
in a county near Jackson went even further and whipped Negroes for 
their employers.^® This toleration of whipping was not an uncommon 
trait among the provost marshals.^^ The whites in Lafayette County were 
almost invariably able to control their sub-commissioner,^® and the same 
was true of those in Adams.^® The agent at Jackson, Lieutenant H. 
Smith, was described as a “popinjay," who, in order to gain the favor of 
the young ladies of the place, soundly berated the freedmen and paid little 
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attention to their needs.^® It was, of course, a natural tendency for many 
of the sub-commissioners to make an effort to gain the favor of the whites 
in the communities in which they had to live Neither men of this type, 
nor those who, like Sturgis, were subject to bribery, offered much aid to 
the freedmen. 

In general, the men who served as assistant commissioners in charge 
of the Bureau in Mississippi were personally pleasant to the native whites. 
The people had no complaints to offer in regard to Colonel Thomas,^^ and 
were enthusiastic over his successor. General Thomas J. Wood.^^ General 
Alvin C. Gillem, who followed General Wood, was as popular with the 
whites^^ as he was unpopular with the Negroes. One of the Negro leaders 
went so far as to say that his people would have preferred to have no 
Bureau at all rather than that administered by Gillem.^'* 

In the face of the popularity of the assistant commissioners, the early 
abandonment of any attempt to dictate contracts or to maintain courts, and 
the fact that the dishonesty of subcommissioners was more often disadvan- 
tageous to the Negro than to the planter, it is difficult to explain the hatred 
for the Bureau expressed by so many of the whites. Yet there can be no 
doubt that much of the hatred was real.^*^ For months a newspaper at 
Panola County carried at its masthead the lines : 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

G— d d — n the Freedmen^s Bureau. ”2® 

Some have attributed much of the Bureau’s unpopularity to its feeding the 
Negroes and thus encouraging idleness, but this activity never involved 
more than a minute portion of the freedmen, and was entirely insignificant 
after the summer of 1865.^^ There can be no doubt, however, that the 
charge was made at the time, and even more often in later years. J. W. 
Garner felt that the chief objection of the white Mississippian to the or- 
ganization was that it established “a sort of espionage” over his conduct.^® 
Perhaps closer to the truth is the conclusion of a more recent student of 
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the reconstruction of the state: “Much of the criticism leveled at the 
Bureau was doubtless justified, but the fact remains that had it not been 
for this agency the Neg^o would have been at the mercy of his employers. 
Some of the agents were visionaries, a few were dishonest, but the real 
foundation of the Southerners' hatred was obviously the fact that white 
planters did not want any interference from anyone in handling their 
laborers. The planters were opposed to any organization of the Negroes, 
nor did they want the black man's interest looked after by the Bu- 
reau. . . To the whites of the state, the very presence of the Bureau, 
like that of the Negro troops, was a constant reminder of their defeat. 
Its activities in behalf of the Negroes ran counter to the fundamentals of 
their social and economic codes. Most of them never had any direct con- 
tact with it at all, but those of their fellows who did found them ready 
and eager to join in its condemnation. 

Ross H. Moore, “Social and Economic Conditions in Mississippi during Recon- 
struction,” p. 54, unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1938. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BLACK CODE 

For most of the interior plantations of Mississippi, the end of the war 
in the spring of 1865 came too late for any large-scale ventures in cotton 
planting. The loss of a cotton market for four years had naturally re- 
duced most of them to a subsistence basis. Owners returning from the 
armies, largely stripped of capital, short on equipment, and confused by 
the whole situation, usually tried merely to continue subsistence operations 
for the rest of the season.^ 

The river districts, where planting under Federal control had been 
going on for the past two seasons, presented a different picture. In that 
section, the Northern speculators and those of the natives who were able 
to secure capital were planting heavily, while the eager bidding of dozens 
of new arrivals ran the cost of land up to unusual figures.^ 

As was to be expected in the midst of general confusion and uncer- 
tainty, there was in the interior much idleness on the part of both races. 
Colonel Charles H. Gilchrist estimated that not more than one-tenth of 
the whites and one-fourth of the blacks in Holmes County had any employ- 
ment or business of any kind,^ while Carl Schurz was inclined to believe 
that idleness was a general Southern characteristic.^ Native whites, of 
course, tended to place all of their emphasis on the existence of Negroes 
who were not at work. Some observers were inclined toward -an opposite 
prejudice, as that expressed by Colonel Samuel Thomas when he reported : 
“It is nonsense to talk so much about getting the negroes to work. . . . 
Who are the workmen in these fields? Who are hauling the cotton to 
market, driving hacks and drays in the cities, repairing streets and rail- 
roads, cutting timber, and in every place raising the hum of industry? 
The freedmen, not the rebel soldiery. . . . There are today as many house- 
less, homeless, wandering, idle white men here as there are negroes in the 
same condition, yet no arrangements are made for their working.”® 
Thomas and his colleagues could not understand the great concern of the 
whites over the question as to whether the Negro would work. They were 
inclined to the view that if the whites had work to be done they could 
very well do it for themselves, or hire some of the idle of their own race. 

' Canton Tri-Weekly Citisen, June 11, 1865, quoting the Jackson Mississippian. 

■ A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, p. 19 ; Whitelaw Reid, After the War, pp. 291, 414. 

■ Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 65. 

‘ [bid., p. 27. 

■ Ibid., p. 82. 
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In this attitude they overlooked the fact that all of the businessmen and 
planters of the state felt that everything depended on the large-scale 
production of cotton, and that for such production they believed disci- 
plined Negro labor to be essential. Also overlooked was the fact that any 
large group of idle freedmen would immediately constitute a serious social 
problem, and threaten the maintenance of order and the protection of 
property. 

In those fields where crops had been undertaken, specific reports show 
that the Negroes were doing very well,® in spite of sweeping charges of 
politicians and some newspaper editors to the contrary. Almost the entire 
Delta region reported good crops and satisfaction with free labor. ^ For 
the interior of the state, of course, no conclusions could be drawn until 
the end of the growing season of the following year. 

Among those freedmen at work a few definite changes could be noticed. 
There was a general tendency for them to refuse to fill the old sixteen- 
hour, “daylight to dark” schedule of the summer months.® Many of the 
laborers felt that in their new status as freedmen their employers should 
address them in a more respectful manner than custom dictated. In this 
matter they gained little success.® They had much more luck in obtaining 
Saturday afternoon for a trip to town.^® This has since become an almost 
universal custom. 

The approach of the end of the season of 1865 found both Negroes 
and planters in the interior still bewildered and uncertain as to what they 
should expect.^^ There had been enough examples of breach of contract 
by laborers, and of non-payment of the freedmen by poverty-stricken 
planters, to create mutual distrust.^^ Furthermore, it had become more 
and more apparent as the season progressed that thousands of the Negroes 
who had remained with their former masters in 1865 intended to look for 
new places for the next year.^® 

The evidence that many of the Negroes were dissatisfied and intended 
to look about for better opportunities brought increased demands for action 

• Ibid., p. 101 ; Franklin A. Montgomery, Reminiscences of a Mississippian in 
Peace and War, p. 264; Susan Dabney Smedes, Memorials of a Southern Planter, 
p. 228; James T. Trowbridge, The South, p. 366; Pleasant Hill Plantation Records, 
1865, E. J. Capell Papers, Louisiana State University. 

^ Meridian Clarion, August 9, 1865. 

*J. T. Trowbridge, op. cit., p. 366. 

• Report of Colonel Charles H. Gilchrist, September 17, 1865, Senate Executive 
Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 69. 

Pleasant Hill Plantation Records, November 4, 1865, E. J. Capell Papers ; 
Hinds County Gazette, January 3, 1872. 

“ Ibid., October 7, 1865. 

Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 30, ibid., no. 
27, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 83-84; J. T. Trowbridge, op. cit., p. 330; Jackson 
Clarion, August 25, 1866. 

Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 30, 101 ; 
F. A. Montgomery, op. cit., p. 264. 
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by the state legislature. Large groups of the whites who had been thor- 
oughly subdued at the end of the war had regained courage in the face of 
the mild policies of presidential reconstruction. It seemed that there were 
to be almost no reprisals. It was more and more apparent that Andrew 
Johnson was a friend, and William Sharkey, his provisional governor for 
the state, had been a leading citizen and slaveholder before the war. The 
legislature which assembled in November was quite a different body from 
the conservative, conciliatory group that had made up the constitutional 
convention early in the summer. Men and newspapers now spoke out 
boldly, and demanded from their representatives legislation that would 
definitely fix the place of the Negro in the new scheme of things. 

Before the end of the summer, Carl Schurz, studying conditions in the 
state, was convinced that a movement toward this end was under way. 
As he saw it, the whole matter was based on the arguments that had been 
used for the defense of slavery. 

It is that the negro exists for the special object of raising cotton, rice and 
sugar for the whites, and that it is illegitimate for him to indulge, like other 
people, in the pursuit of his own happiness in his own way. Although it is 
admitted that he has ceased to be the property of a master, it is not admitted 
that he has a right to become his own master. . . . 

It is, indeed, not probable that a general attempt will be made to restore slavery 
in its old form . . . but there are systems intermediate between slavery as it 
formerly existed in the south, and free labor as it exists in the north, but more 
nearly related to the former than to the latter, the introduction of which will 
be attempted. . . .'^ 

There was much truth in Schurz' interpretation of the basic attitude in- 
volved. His error lay, of course, in regarding that attitude as something 
peculiar to the South. Men guided by a similar feeling had helped to 
drive him from his own Germany, and solid citizens in the North were 
soon to exhibit it in dealing with “radicals" who appeared among their 
own laborers. 

At any rate, the demand for regulation of Negro labor spread rapidly 
over the state as the legislature began to assemble. The Coahomian de- 
clared that it was “simply ridiculous” to believe that the Negro would be 
influenced by the self-interest which caused the white man to labor, and 
called on the people to make their views known to their representatives.^® 
A month later, the editor of this paper concluded that the problem fell 
under three main heads. Some way must be found to overcome the dis- 
organized state of labor which made it hazardous to undertake a cotton 
crop ; something must be done to check the ruinous competition for workers 
which had driven their wages up to the “fabulous prices” of fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five dollars a month; Negroes working at odd jobs about the 

** Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 21, 32. 

Friar's Point Coahomian, September 29, 1865. 
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towns must be driven back into the country.^* The Clarion represented 
a more conservative element of the press, which called only for a law, 
applying to whites and blacks alike, to impose a heavy penalty on breach 
of contracts.^^ The Columbus Sentinel simply stated that it was the duty 
of the legislature to “systematize” the labor of the country, and that no 
man who failed in this duty should expect ever again to be honored by 
the citizens of the state. 

Upon the assembling of the legislature in mid-October, Governor Ben- 
jamin Humphreys called to its attention the problems it must face. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand Negroes, he said, had been turned loose upon society, 
and the state must assume guardianship over them. They must be allowed 
to rise as high in the scale of civilization as they could, but the social and 
political superiority of the white race must be maintained. The purity 
and progress of both races required that caste be preserved and intermar- 
riage forbidden. Then, turning to the economic side of the problem, the 
Governor declared : “To work is the law of God. . . . The cultivation of 
the great staples of the South require continuous labor from January to 
January. The planter cannot venture upon their cultivation unless the 
laborer is compelled to comply with his contract . . . and if he attempts 
to escape he should be returned to his employer. ... By such a system 
of labor, the welfare and happiness of the African may be secured . . . 
and our homes again become the abode of plenty.”^® 

A few days later, the special committee set up by the constitutional 
convention to recommend changes in the laws submitted its report. The 
language of this report was tangled and vague, but its meaning was 
obvious : 

While some of the proposed legislation may seem rigid and stringent to the 
sickly modern humanitarians, they can never disturb, retard or embarrass the 
good and true, useful and faithful of either race, but only the better and abso- 
lutely necessary to secure their repose, usefulness and happiness, while the 
wayward and vicious, idle and dishonest, the lawless and reckless, the wicked 
and improvident, the vagabond and meddler must be smarted, governed, re- 
formed and guided by higher instincts, minds and morals higher and holier than 
theirs, and by laws stronger and more potent than those of mere public opinion 
and sentiment, and if they rudely thrust their hands and feet in the flames of 
the law, it will be a wilful and deliberate act of self punishment and trouble 
that can excite no sympathy from the good and pure in heart, of any clime or 
age, that should induce them to unloose the workers of evil and the instruments 
of fearful destruction.^^^ 

November 3, 1865. 

Jackson Clarion, November 26, 1865. 

Jackson Daily Mississippian, November 7, 1865, quoting the Columbus Sentinel. 

^•Meridian Clarion, October 19, 1865; see also J. S. McNcily, “From Organiza- 
tion to Overthrow of Mississippi's Provisional Government,” PM.HS.CS., I, 15-16. 

•® Meridian Clarion, October 20, 1865. 
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What the committee meant was that it proposed laws which would pro- 
tect the Negroes, but which at the same time would stimulate them to 
'‘labor and honest rectitude.” The legislature referred the ponderous sen- 
tences of the report to the proper committees, and then waited anxiously 
for the “nigger question” to come to the floor. On November 20, the 
Governor, feeling that there had been too much delay, again prodded the 
legislature with a message. "Under the pressure of Federal bayonets,” 
he said, "urged on by the misdirected sympathies of the world . . . the 
people of Mississippi have abolished the institution of slavery. . . . The 
Negro is free, whether we like it or not; we must realize that fact now 
and forever. To be free, however, does not make him a citizen, or entitle 
him to political or social equality with the white race. But the Constitu- 
tion and justice do entitle him to protection in his person and prop- 
erty. . . .” He then presented a program, the application of whicli he 
believed would bring about the withdrawal of Federal troops. Negro 
testimony should be admitted to the courts; the freedmen should at once 
be encouraged to go to work, and the idler should be dealt with ; and a 
militia should be provided to protect the whites against insurrections.^- 
The legislature immediately went to work on the matter, and within a very 
few days presented a series of laws that went beyond the desires of the 
Governor and many of their constituents. 

The first of the laws that came to be known as the "Black Code” re- 
ceived the approval of the Governor on November 22. It was largely a 
routine law providing for the binding out of minor children as appren- 
tices, but it applied only to the children of Negroes, and contained several 
clauses which invited hostile criticism. Among these was one which ap- 
parently allowed the court to bind out, without consent, the children of 
parents who were unable or unwilling to provide for them. A second 
provision which attracted much attention stated that the former owner 
of the minor being bound should have the preference if he were a suitable 
person for the purpose. The third set up severe penalties for anyone who 
should entice any Negro apprentice away from his master.^® Altogether, 
this law was not far in spirit from the usual apprentice laws of the time, 
and most of the criticism it excited seems to be unjustified. It was a 
tactical blunder, however, and an entirely unnecessary one, for the legis- 
lature to set up a separate law for Negro children when that providing for 
whites was entirely adequate. Furthermore, it cannot be denied that 
county courts, by arbitrary decisions as to the ability of freedmen to 
provide for their children, might easily have delivered most of the Negro 
minors into the hands of their former masters. Here, as in most laws, 

"/Wd., November 11, 1865. 

Ibid.f November 21, 1865 ; Hinds County Gazette, November 25, 1865. 

** Mississippi Session Laws, regular session, 1865, pp. 86-90. 
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the important question was that of the spirit in which it would be 
administered. 

The second of the series, an act to amend the vagrant laws of the 
state, received the approval of the Governor two days later. The first 
section of this act applied to both races, defined in detail the classes to be 
held as vagrants, and limited the penalty to be applied. The second sec- 
tion set up vagrancy regulations that applied only to Negroes, and attacked 
the problem of social relationships. It declared 

... all freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes in this State, over the age of 
eighteen years, found on the second Monday in January, 1^6, or thereafter, 
with no lawful employment or business, or found unlawfully assembling them- 
selves together, either in the day or night time, and all white persons assembling 
themselves with freedmen, free negroes or mulattoes, or usually associating 
with freedmen, free negroes or mulattoes, on terms of equality, or living in 
adultery or fornication with a freed woman, free negro or mulatto, shall be 
deemed vagrants, and on conviction thereof shall be fined a sum not exceeding, 
in the case of a freedman, free negro or mulatto, fifty dollars, and a white man 
two hundred dollars, and imprisonment at the discretion of the court, the free 
negro not exceeding ten days, and the white man not exceeding six months. 

Section three provided machinery for the enforcement of the law, and sec- 
tion four listed additional groups who were to be considered vagrants. 
Section five also made a distinction between the whites and the blacks : 

. . . All fines and forfeitures collected under the provisions of this act shall 
be paid into the county treasury for general county purposes, and in case of 
any freedman, free negro or mulatto shall [Wc] fail for five days after the 
imposition of any fine or forfeiture upon him or her for violation of any of the 
provisions of this act to pay the same, that it shall be, and is hereby, made the 
duty of the sheriff of the proper county to hire out said freedman, free negro 
or mulatto, to any person who will, for the shortest period of service, pay said 
fine and forfeiture and all costs: Provided, a preference shall be given to the 
employer, if there be one, in which case the employer shall be entitled to deduct 
and retain the amount so paid from the wages of such freedman, free negro 
or mulatto, then due or to become due; and in case said freedman, free negro 
or mulatto cannot hire out, he or she may be dealt with as a pauper. 

Section six declared it to be the duty of the Negroes to support their own 
indigents, and directed the county boards to levy a capitation tax, not to 
exceed one dollar annually, “on each and every freedman, free negro, or 
mulatto, between the ages of eighteen and sixty years. . . This tax was 
to be paid into a fund to be used for the maintenance of Negro paupers. 
The next section made the failure to pay this tax prima facie evidence of 
vagrancy, and ordered the hiring out of the delinquent as in other vagrancy 
cases. Finally, the act provided that anyone convicted under its provisions 
after trial by the local authorities might, upon posting a bond of from 
twenty-five to one hundred fifty dollars, appeal to the county court. The 
decision of this court was to be final.*** 

Ibtd., pp. 90-93. 
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This legislation immediately drew the fire of those who opposed the 
code. Its protagonists defended it on the ground of necessity, declaring 
that it was enacted by men who understood the Negro, and that its pro- 
visions were essential if the freedmen were to be put to work and the 
economic system of the state restored. If this were not done, ruin must 
come to blacks and whites alike. Even on this basis, however, it is diffi- 
cult to justify some of the provisions. The freedmen were to be allowed 
only a very short time after the publication of the act in which they might 
find work, and a literal application of the phrase “or thereafter” would 
have prevented them from ever again quitting one job in order to seek 
another. Even if the need of such a strenuous act was accepted, reasons 
why it should not also apply to unemployed whites could hardly be found. 
The racial distinction made in section five, providing for the hiring out of 
the Negro who was unable to pay fine and costs, and preventing him from 
gaining the relief usually provided paupers, was also subject to attack. 
The imposition of a special levy on the freedmen for the care of their 
poor was based, of course, on the fallacious reasoning that because few 
of them paid any direct tax, they were not contributing to the support of 
the state. Even the acceptance of this reasoning would not justify the 
exemption of non-tax-paying whites from the levy. The stringent pro- 
vision which made failure or inability to pay this tax immediate evidence 
of vagrancy, and subjected the delinquent to hiring out by public outcry, 
seems to have been something new in American legislation. Finally, the 
requirement of a relatively large bond for appeal from conviction under 
the act practically put the Negro at the mercy of the local magistrate. 

In another act approved on the same day as that on vagrancy, the 
Negro was specifically barred from the general privilege of being released 
from custody after proof of inability to pay fines and costs. Unlike the 
whites, who might secure such release by due process under chapter sixty- 
one of the Revised Code, the freedman who was unable to pay a fine 
imposed under any law of the state was condemned to be hired out to the 
bidder who would pay his fine and costs for the shortest term of service.^® 

On November 25, the Governor placed his approval on the most com- 
prehensive act of the series. This lengthy piece of legislation, in twelve 
sections, covered a variety of matters, and bore the title, “An Act to con- 
fer Civil Rights on Freedmen, and for other purposes.” The first four 
sections bestowed upon the Negroes certain important privileges under the 
law. They might sue and be sued in the courts of the state, and might 
acquire, hold, and dispose of personal property in the same manner as the 
whites. They were to be allowed to intermarry with each other, and sep- 
arate records were to be kept of their marriages. In civil cases where 
they or members of their race were party or parties, they were to be held 
as competent witnesses. The same was to be true in criminal cases where 
••/tiVf., p. 71. 
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the crime was charged to have been committed by a white against one of 
their race.*® 

These same sections, however, established definite limits for the new 
privileges. The most important of these was couched in the terms, “Pro- 
vided. That the provisions of this section shall not be so construed as to 
allow any freedman, free negro or mulatto to rent or lease any lands or 
tenements except in incorporated cities or towns, in which places the cor- 
porate authorities shall control the same.”*^ This proviso has been de- 
fended on the ground that lands leased or purchased by freedmen would 
have constituted rallying places for the idle and disorderly of the race.*® 
Actually, it is probably the hardest of the whole group to justify. It stood 
as a direct discouragement to the most industrious and ambitious of the 
Negroes, and as an almost insurmountable obstacle to those who hoped to 
rise from the status of common laborers. 

The section which declared legally married those Negroes who liad 
been living together as husband and wife also set the penalty for inter- 
marriage of whites and blacks. This was to consist of a sentence to the 
state penitentiary for life. For the purpose of the act, anyone having one- 
eighth or more of Negro blood was deemed to belong to that race. Finally, 
in the section on Negro testimony, evidence by the affidamt of a freedman 
was banned.*® 

The granting of civil rights ceased with section five, and a series of 
economic limitations followed. After the second Monday in January, 
1866, all Negroes must have homes and occupations, and written evidence 
to that effect. This evidence was to be in the form of a written contract if 
the term of service was for more than one month. If the freedman was 
engaged in irregular or job work, he must carry a license issued by local 
or county authorities. These licenses might be revoked for cause at any 
time.*® 

Section six established the form and procedure for labor contracts for 
terms longer than one month. The next three sections set up stringent 
regulations to provide for the observance of contracts by the freedmen. 
Every civil officer must, and any person might, arrest and carry back to 
his employer any freedman who quit his service before the expiration of 
his term. The person making the arrest was to receive five dollars, plus 
ten cents for each mile of travel involved. The necessary amount was to 
be deducted from the wages of the laborer. After his return, the freedman 
might appeal to local or county authorities if he cared to do so. Warrants 

■•/Wd., pp. 82-83. 
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for the arrest of Negroes breaking their contracts might be issued by any 
justice of the peace or member of the county board, and must be executed 
by any officer to whom they were presented in any county of the state. 
Any person enticing or causing any freedman to break his contract, or 
knowingly employing him, or giving or selling him food or clothing after 
such breach of contract, was made subject to a fine of twenty-five to two 
hundred dollars and costs, or imprisonment for two months in the county 
jail. If the enticement was for employment outside the state, the law 
provided a fine of fifty to five hundred dollars and costs, or six months 
in the county jail.®* 

Section ten modified the provision against Negro affidavits to the ex- 
tent of allowing the freedmen to issue such documents when they were 
necessary to institute criminal proceedings against whites. The closing 
paragraph of the act provided that “the penal laws of this State, in all 
cases not otherwise specially provided for, shall apply and extend to all 
freedmen, free negroes and mulattoes.”®® 

To the portion of this act which allowed Negroes to bring criminal 
charges against whites through affidavits, a supplement was added a few 
days later. This provided that if it became apparent to the court or jury 
that the Negro had falsely or maliciously caused the arrest of the white 
person, the court was to render a judgment against the freedman for all 
costs of the case, a fine not to exceed fifty dollars, and a term up to twenty 
days in the county jail. Failure to pay fine or costs was to result in the 
usual hiring out at public outcry.®^ 

The legislature practically concluded its work on the subject of the 
freedmen in a comprehensive act which received approval November 29. 
This provided that no Negro, save those in the service of the United 
States government, or licensed to do so by his county board, should keep 
or carry firearms of any kind, or any ammunition, dirk, or bowic knife. 
The penalty was set at a fine of ten dollars and costs, and the forfeit of 
the weapon to the informer. The same act established penalties to apply 
to any white who sold, lent, or gave weapons or intoxicants to freedmen. 
Section two, an effort to cover all subjects not yet touched, provided, 

That any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, committing riots, routes, affrays, 
trespasses, malicious mischief, cruel treatment to animals, seditious speeches, 
insulting gestures, language or acts, or assaults on any person, disturbance of 
the peace, exercising the function of a minister of the Gospel, without a license 
from some regularly organized church, vending spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors, or committing any other misdemeanor, the punishment of which is 
not specifically provided for by law, shall, upon conviction thereof, in the 
county court, be fined, not less than ten dollars, and not more than one hun- 
dred dollars, and may be imprisoned, at the discretion of the court, not exceed- 
ing thirty days. 
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Finally, feeling that even this blanket coverage was not enough, the legis- 
lators took a step which practically amounted to the re-enactment of the 
restrictions of the old slave code, with the exception of changes in the 
mode of trial and punishment. 

Be it further enacted, That all the penal and criminal laws now in force in this 
State, defining ofiFences and describing the mode of punishment of crimes and 
misdemeanors committed by slaves, free negroes or mulattoes, be and the same 
are hereby re-enacted, and declared to be in full force and effect, against freed- 
men, free negroes and mulattoes, except so far as the mode and manner of 
trial and punishment have been changed by law.^® 

The virtues and faults of these laws, and the effects of their partial 
application, have been the subject of much controversy. Robert Bowman, 
a native of Yazoo County, declared: “The negroes under this regime 
were contented and industrious and most of them became diligent and 
faithful laborers. There was but little discord between the white men and 
the negroes, or between capital and labor.”®* Another observer took a 
different view : “In the county Yazoo, under these provisions, men and 
women were cheated, swindled, robbed, whipped, hunted with blood- 
hounds, shot, killed ; nay, more, men were robbed of their wives, their 
children, their sweethearts; father, brothers, sons, saw their mothers, 
wives, sisters, seduced, betrayed, raped, and if Yazoo law afforded them 
any promise of redress, Yazoo practice gave them no remedy whatever.”®^ 
Even among the native whites, there was much disagreement. The 
editor of the Natchez Courier felt that the legislature had realized and 
accepted the situation, remembering that it was a white man’s state it was 
legislating for.®* His fellow townsman of the Democrat, feeling that the 
right to own or rent land might have been granted, would not go quite 
so far. He felt, however, that, so far as the law was concerned, the Negro 
had little cause for complaint. In the realm of personal relations there 
was much room for improvement, especially in view of the fact that the 
whites were watching a race in the process of rapid extinction.®® On the 
other hand, many of the papers which had asked for some regulation of 
the freedmen by the legislature were shocked by its response. The con- 
servative Clarion, whose correspondent as early as November 11 had de- 
scribed the body as “composed of a motley crew,” felt that the laws were 
unwise and unfortunate.** The editor of the Columbus Sentinel bemoaned 
the fact that the legislature had been controlled by “a hard and shallow- 
headed majority, that were far more anxious to make capital at home than 
to propitiate the powers at Washington. They were as complete a set 
pp. 165-166. 
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of political Goths as were ever turned loose to work destruction upon a 
State. . . The Vicksburg Herald said that the legislature had failed 
in its duty.^* Even the Coahomian, most active of the proponents of labor 
legislation, shifted its front after consideration of the enactments. In its 
issue of December 8, it offered praise. The laws were stringent, perhaps, 
but necessary. A week later, the editor stated that if the Negro proved his 
right to a relaxation of the code the legislature could allow it. By Feb- 
ruary, however, the legislators were a group of Falstaffs, who in their 
obstinacy had betrayed the efforts of state leaders to regain a place in the 
Union. They were “a set of men who seem bent on following the dictates 
of every blind prejudice, let the consequences be ever so ruinous to the 
State and the people.”^^ 

Altogether, the conclusion may be drawn that the Black Code was not 
approved by the best thought of the state. The legislature, unlike the 
conservative majority of the convention of 1865, represented and expressed 
instead the feelings of the small farmers and the poor whites of the hills,^® 
a group now thoroughly aroused and beginning the advance that was to 
give them control of the state after 1890. Substantial men of affairs, 
anxious to regain the good graces of the Federal government and to re- 
store the state to its place in the Union, generally regarded these laws as 
largely unnecessary and extremely unfortunate. They and those news- 
papers under their influence did not hesitate to make their attitude clear. 
Although the Clarion was by act of the legislature the official journal of 
the state, it openly declared that the representatives had endeavored to 
restore the Negro to slavery, and that in doing so they had “attended to 
the prejudices of a certain class as opposed to the sentiment of the sober, 
sensible men of the State.“^® 

The prohibition of the ownership or leasing of land by the freedmen 
drew immediate fire from Washington. In answer to the protest of Colo- 
nel Thomas, General Howard on November 30 sent instructions that no 
attention was to be paid to this section.^”^ Some of the local courts added 
to the strength of this order by declaring that this section, like much of 
the rest of the hastily drawn legislation, was directly in conflict with the 
constitution of the state On January 30, 1866, the laws received an- 
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other heavy blow when General Wood announced that he would apply 
strictly an order of the War Department which forbade the prosecution 
of Negroes charged with offences for which whites were not prosecuted 
or punished in the same manner or degree.^® 

It would seem that General Wood’s order wiped out at a single stroke 
almost all of the legislation applying only to the freedmen. As a matter 
of fact, however, the disorganized condition of the state, the reluctance of 
the Bureau and the military officers to interfere with the civil authorities, 
the inefficiency of local officials of the Bureau and the army, and the prac- 
tical inability of the Negro to appeal from local decisions allowed some 
of the laws to be applied in a number of localities. 

Whatever the effect of Wood’s order might be, the Negroes were still 
subject to those stringent sections of the vagrancy law which in theory 
applied to whites and blacks alike, no matter how seldom they might be 
applied to the former race. The mayor of Aberdeen applied the law to 
‘"hundreds” of idle freedmen, giving them a certain number of hours to 
select an employer for the year, or to have him choose one for them.®® 
He made others sweep and scrub the sidewalks of the town. The mayor 
of Brandon was equally active.®^ In Natchez, the Courier as late as Sep- 
tember, 1866, was demanding that something be done about the vagrants, 
quoting as the law to be used that section which applied only to Negroes.®® 
In Vicksburg as late as March, 1868, more than sixty Negroes were 
arbitrarily arrested and thrown into jail on the charge of vagrancy, al- 
though only two of them were really vagrants, and although a warrant 
was required for the arrest of whites on this charge.®® 

In Jackson and in Hinds County the act that required freedmen without 
a yearly contract to secure licenses was rigidly enforced. Mayor Barrows 
at Jackson charged a dollar for such licenses, and the mayor at Raymond 
demanded a fee of five dollars. Of those living outside the towns, the 
county board required ten dollars as a license fee. This system was also 
being followed in other parts of the state.®* 

The special law for apprenticing Negro minors was also applied in 
some places. The probate court at Calhoun City apprenticed two hundred 
and twenty at one term.®® In two cases the parents were able to carry an 
appeal to higher courts in 1866 and regained their children.®® In 1868 
such cases were still arising, but representatives of the Bureau were gen- 
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crally able to right the wrongs by aiding the Negroes in appeals to the 
courts.” 

General Thomas J. Wood’s order also failed to prevent enforcement 
of the law covering desertion by Negro apprentices or by those under 
contract. The Panola Star in May, 1866, carried an advertisement request- 
ing the arrest of such a freedman; the advertisement included one of the 
little pictures so common in the days of runaway slaves. The editor of 
the Clarion was moved to say, ‘Tt is positively refreshing to look at it.”®® 
In November of the same year, a Negro in Natchez served a term imposed 
by the county court for feeding an apprentice who had run away from ‘*a 
most estimable lady.”®® 

General Wood reported to his superior in the fall of 1866 that these 
state laws were still giving a great deal of trouble, and that he was finding 
it impossible to gain thorough enforcement of the Civil Rights Bill.®® In 
fact, a number of the local courts had already declared that bill unconsti- 
tutional.®^ 


In spite of these troubles, the opposition of leading citizens to the 
provisions of the code was having effect. The Clarion pointed out the 
change in public opinion, declared that most of the laws were already 
dead letter, and asked their immediate repeal.®® At the opening of the 
special session of the legislature in October, 1866, the Governor joined in 
this appeal. The Negroes, he declared, had shown a confiding and friendly 
disposition toward the whites, and a desire to engage in the pursuits of 
honest labor. Justice and honor now demanded the removal of those laws 
which discriminated against them.®® 

That section of the vagrancy act which placed a capitation tax on “every 
freedman, free negro, or mulatto, between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
years,” was the first of the undesirable laws to be considered by the legis- 
lature. This law had excited much opposition because sheriffs, taking it 
literally, had pressed collection of the tax against Negro women and min- 
ors. An act of February 13 repealed this tax so far as it applied to minors 
and freedwomen.^* In the poorly printed volume of the laws of this session, 
the latter word was written “freedmen.” Overlooking the errata slip 
placed in the front of some of the volumes, the state auditor in July, 1867, 
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declared that the law had been repealed in toto, and ordered the sheriffs to 
cease making collections under it.®“ 

On February 21, the Governor gave his approval to an act repealing 
the special law on Negro apprentices and applying to Negro orphans the 
same laws which covered those of white parents.®* At the same time, he 
signed a general law which extended to the freedmen the right to hold 
real property and removed restrictions on their testimony in the courts. 
Finally, the fourth section of this act repealed all laws imposing discrim- 
inating punishment on the Negroes and declared that they should be sub- 
ject to “the same courts and same proceedings as are the whites, and upon 
conviction, shall be subject to the same pains, penalties, forfeitures, and 
punishments.”*^ 

Liberally applied, this final section, like General Wood's order a year 
earlier, would practically have wiped out all of the laws tinged with racial 
discrimination. Actually, however, the situation of the Negro under the 
law was surrounded by capriciousness and uncertainty until after the in- 
stallation of the Reconstruction government of 1870. This government 
quickly repealed all sections of the vagrancy act applying especially to 
Negroes, and replaced the entire law with one greatly simplified and 
clarified.** This act was followed by a general law on apprentices which 
made no distinction between the races and required the consent of the par- 
ents.*® In June of 1870, the Reconstruction legislature swept the slate 
clean by repealing all of the slave code of 1857, and all of the chapters 
four and five of the Laws of 1865. This act closed with the declaration 
that it was its intention to remove from the records of the state all laws 
which in any manner or degree discriminated between citizens of the state 
on the basis of race.*^* 

So passed the Black Code of 1865. It had ample precedent, if not 
justification, in methods applied to subjected races in almost all lands and 
all times, from the laws of ancient empires to those of England in Jamaica. 
In some of its particulars, it copied earlier laws of the Northern states and 
orders of the Freedmen's Bureau. Suggested by planters who felt unable 
to control labor that was completely free, it was carried to an extreme in 
Mississippi by pressure from less affluent portions of the white population. 
An entirely natural, and almost entirely unnecessary product of its time 
and of the forces at work, it complicated rather than simplified the rela- 
tions of the races, and served as one of the strongest factors in driving 
the Negroes into the arms of the Republican party. 
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The death of the code did not end the efforts of the planter group to 
find some means of organized control of free labor. In 1865, landowners 
in the Natchez region held several meetings to work out rules and regula- 
tions to apply generally to workers on their plantations.*^^ Similar meet- 
ings were held at various times in other parts of the state.*^® In some 
places these meetings resulted in the formation of more or less permanent 
bodies which set up regulations and attempted to bring about their general 
application. The committee in Jefferson County issued printed circulars 
for the information of the laboring population. These outlined the rules 
which were to be put into effect “for governing contracts, regulating labor, 
insuring order, and affording protection to the property of all classes and 
colors.’* To provide for the enforcement of the regulations, the announce- 
ment closed with the declaration that, “Laborers and lessees in this county, 
when they leave a place in debt to the employer or lessor, must, before they 
can find employment with others, be able to show a certificate of some 
satisfactory settlement, by note or otherwise, of said debt, with said em- 
ployer or lessor.”^^ In the face of the traditional inability of agricultural 
groups to cooperate effectively, and of the mobility of the propertyless 
laborers, it appears that such efforts as these were generally unsuccessful.'^® 
The landowners naturally turned once more toward the state govern- 
ment to secure some legal backing in their efforts toward control. A col- 
league of the great planter Stephen Duncan felt in 1872 that, by a rigid 
enforcement of acts on theft and vagrancy, the state could quickly make 
from nine-tenths to ninety-nine-hundredths of the Negroes public slaves, 
and then lease them out to those who desired their services. He had little 
doubt that the hand of God would in some fashion bring this about, since 
He had ordained the proper relationship of the races.^® The Reconstruc- 
tion legislature, however, resolutely refused to pass such helpful laws.’^ 
Complaints continued that inconsiderate landowners enticed Negroes away 
by offering higher wages, and that dissatisfied laborers deserted their con- 
tracts in large numbers.’^® In 1879, a large planter in Hinds County cried 
out, “I have a good hand ; my neighbor offers him a higher price, and also 
tells him I will cheat him out of his wages. I have had this done by the 
richest men in the neighborhood. Is there any Law to protect me?” The 
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Cassette agreed with him that the situation was ‘‘simply scandalous.”’® A 
letter to Patrick Murphy in 1882 carried a plaintive note : “What can I do. 
Nothing, Nothing, perfect Nothing Niggers need a master, yes they need 
one bad. and so does some white people. But master is played out, so is 
all Honour and all Honesty.”®® 

The influence of labor-hungry Delta planters, who were able to offer 
better terms than those of the hills, probably prevented action by the legis- 
lature until 1884. In that year a stringent act was finally passed. It 
provided that any person who decoyed, enticed, or persuaded any appren- 
tice, child, or servant to leave the .service of his parent, guardian, or 
employer was to be fined from ten to fifty dollars. Enticement of a 
laborer bound by a contract carried a heavier penalty as a misdemeanor. 
Any tenant or employee breaking his contract without just cause forfeited 
all wages or crops due or belonging to him, and became subject to a lien 
held by his former employer on all his wages or crops until the expiration 
of the term of the contract. The act further provided that any employer 
who broke a contract without cause was liable to the laborer for reason- 
able damages.®^ 

Even this law was not strong enough to satisfy some, and local justices 
of the peace near Vicksburg hit upon the scheme of placing heavy penalties 
on laborers who broke contracts by applying to them the law on receiving 
money or goods under false pretenses. The editor of the Raymond Gazette 
became enthusiastic over this scheme, because it allowed the imposition 
of a jail sentence. He urged its use throughout the state,®^ and applied it 
himself in his capacity as a local magistrate. The Negro in this case 
appealed the decision, but the result is not reported.®® It is probable that 
most of those so sentenced were unable to post bond or make other ar- 
rangements to carry their cases beyond the court of the local justice. 

In some cases, the appeal to law was considered too feeble an effort in 
dealing with those who enticed Negro laborers. A group of planters who 
went from Dry Grove into Simpson County to obtain workers was fired 
on by infuriated whites and driven out of the county. One man, shot at 
eight times, escaped with his life only by swimming the river. According 
to the editor of the Gazette, “That neighborhood will now be safe from 
raids in search of hands.”®* In Lowndes County, a Negro agent who was 
enrolling laborers to go with him to Arkansas was found hanging to the 
limb of a tree.®® A planter in the lower section of Hinds County accused 
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a neighbor of enticing one of his tenants and gave him a bad beating. 
He later assembled friends and repeated the attack at night. He riddled 
the cabins with bullets, carried two of the Negroes out and beat them, and 
then ordered the owner of the place to leave the county,*® 

It is evident that as late as 1890 the employer group had not succeeded 
in solving the problem of maintaining rigid control over their laborers. 
The legislature tried once more to prepare an eflPective law against entice- 
ment.®^ So delicate did the planters feel their position to be that in the 
same year they persuaded the Governor not to accept government rations 
and aid for Negroes driven out of the Delta by a terrible overflow of the 
Mississippi River.®* The editor of the leading paper of the state felt that 
the Governor’s action might “seem pretty rough to the darkies,” but sen- 
sible men would not criticise him for it. Control of labor must not be 
endangered.*® This struggle for mastership was to go on for many years, 
but could never be entirely successful. So long as the great mass of the 
Negroes were practically without worldly goods, nothing could keep them 
from moving off in the middle of the night, carrying a small bundle of 
personal effects, to seek a better opportunity or a more liberal employer. 
Fines and terms in the county jail held few terrors for such a group. 
Through their very poverty and degradation they gradually obtained a cer- 
tain modicum of freedom of action. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EFFORTS TO DISPLACE THE NEGRO LABORER 

For a large portion of the white population of Mississippi, the break- 
down of the Black Code only strengthened an already firm conviction that 
new laborers in large numbers must be brought in to replace the Negroes. 
Outside of slavery, it was said, the freedmen would not work. Without 
the control and guidance of a master, they must quickly perish. Some 
new source of labor must be discovered for the cultivation of the staples 
of the South. 

Within a few months after the close of the war, the idea of replacing 
free Negroes with Chinese coolies gained great popularity. Throughout the 
state there were rumors of the amazingly low wages that satisfied the 
Chinese, of the simplicity of their food and clothing, and of their freedom 
from the evil habit of impudence. Common gossip had it that they would 
work for four dollars a month, live on next to nothing, and clothe them- 
selves.^ So convincing were these rumors that a commercial agency 
offered to obtain and deliver coolies for a fee of fifty dollars a head, and to 
place them on plantations under five or seven-year contracts at from five 
to seven dollars a month.^ 

By 1867 some of the facts of the situation were available. Even to 
bring Chinese in from Cuba would involve a cost of a hundred dollars a 
head. Furthermore, they demanded twelve dollars for a twenty-six day 
month, plus rations more subsantial than those given the Negroes. Al- 
though they were used to the hoe and spade, they had no acquaintance with 
mules, plows, or the techniques of cotton culture. An additional discour- 
agement was the fact that the Federal government was becoming obstinate 
about letting them into the country.^ 

Even these facts did not prevent the subject from being revived again 
and again during the period. On June 30, 1869, Vicksburg was aroused 
by the rumor that the steamer Great Republic would touch at the town the 
next day with 500 Chinese bound for southwest Louisiana. The Times 
saw this as the beginning of a tide that would swell until these hardy, 
industrious people could be numbered by the tens of thousands. There 
was room in the valley for 500,000 of them. The editor urged the whites 
to go down to see “the coming laborer,” and the ungrateful Negroes to 
go and view the men who were destined to crowd them from the American 
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farm.* As a matter of fact there was not a single coolie on the Great 
Republic.^ This did not prevent a correspondent of the Vicksburg paper 
from declaring that the replacement of the Negroes by Chinese was in- 
evitable unless the freedmen immediately saw the light. The whites should 
make it plain to them that if they did not join in the election of Southern 
men with Southern feelings to public offices, and if they did not do much 
better work in the fields, the coolies would be brought in to drive them 
to the wall and make their race forever extinct throughout the land.® 

On the urgent suggestion of the Times, the Vicksburg Chamber of 
Commerce sent General W. R. Miles to San Francisco to investigate the 
possibilities of Chinese labor. Late in August the General returned to 
report that he had succeeded in making arrangements to bring from China 
some eight or ten thousand laborers for the next season. Then someone 
had received a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury which apparently 
forbade the importation of such workers under long-term contracts. This 
had so discouraged the shippers with whom Miles worked that the> had 
decided to abandon the entire enterprise 

In the following month, P. P. Koopmanschap and Company of San 
Francisco offered through the Mississippi press to supply laborers directly 
from China to work under a five-year contract at from eight to twelve 
dollars a month and found. The cost of their transportation, about $300 
per head, was to be paid by the employer. Full security for payment of 
costs and wages must be deposited with New York bankers.® A week 
later, news came that Koopmanschap was traveling through the South to 
take orders. He had come to an understanding with Secretary Boutwell 
and planned to leave on November 4 for China. In the meantime, he had 
raised his estimate of wages to a schedule of from ten to fifteen dollars per 
month.® 

So far as Mississippi is concerned, nothing seems to have come from 
the Koopmanschap enterprise. Even before the return of General Miles, 
many of the people of the state had lost interest, and still others had begun 
to oppose the idea.^® Reasons for this are apparent. Most of the planters 
had already learned that the labor of free Negroes was much more satis- 
factory than the talk of bar-room and hotel lobby idlers, or the diatribes 
of some politicians and newspaper editors, would indicate. Then too, the 
wages asked for the Chinese were higher than those generally prevailing 
for the freedmen. Finally, the relatively enormous transportation costs 
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and the requirement of security for all payments made the scheme almost 
entirely unattractive. 

During the decade of the seventies, however, the idea of importing 
coolies continued to receive some attention. A colleague of Stephen Dun- 
can tried to interest some New Yorkers in the project in 1872,^^ and a 
few families in the Delta secured Chinese girls as house servants.^^ There 
was also some feeling that the mistreatment of the Chinese in California 
might drive them into the South, where they would be welcomed.'^ 

The real revival of interest in the importation of labor from the Orient 
did not come until the Exodus of 1879 threatened to bring a scarcity of 
Negroes in the South. During the height of the anxiety over this situation 
the great Chinese “Six Companies" in San Francisco received letters 
almost daily from Mississippi planters who wished to arrange for the 
transportation of coolies. Much additional interest was excited by a 
communication from a resident of California who had formerly been a 
planter in Hinds County. This man gave the Chinese laborers an enthu- 
siastic recommendation, declaring that they would work for small wages, 
and that they also possessed the virtue of having no interest in religion, 
education, or politics. The New Orleans Times offered the further infor- 
mation that the Orientals could live on almost nothing, and that in the 
swamps and bayous they could find a perpetual feast. Then the whole 
matter was exploded by a letter from the Qiinese consul at San Francisco. 
He reported that there was absolutely no chance for the South to obtain 
Orientals from the west coast, because their wages in that region ran from 
two to four times those being received by the Negroes. The only hope, 
he thought, was for those interested to send an agent to Hong Kong, where 
they might enroll workers at from eight to ten dollars a month.^® 

This was the end of Mississippi's interest in Chinese labor. It soon 
became apparent that only the tiniest fraction of the Negroes were involved 
in the movement to Kansas, and with good Negro labor available at about 
ten dollars per month, nobody was going to spend three hundred dollars to 
bring from the Orient a man who had never seen a cotton plant. By 1882, 
the Mississippi delegation in Congress, with one exception, was voting for 
Chinese exclusion.^^ 

The idea of bringing in white labor from the North broke down even 
before Mississippi’s planters had ceased to look toward China. For some 
months in 1865, influential papers in the North carried glowing descrip- 
tions of opportunities in the South and urged migration in that direction.^® 
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Mississippians hoped that this movement would include men who could 
displace Negro artisans and mechanics.'® As a matter of fact, however, 
most of those who came from the North looked only for plantations or 
business enterprises in which they could invest their capital. By 1867, 
even this movement had ceased, and many of the Northerners, ruined by 
crop failures and discouraged by social ostracism, had departed for their 
former homes.®® Few Northern artisans chose to enter into competition 
with workers whose standard of living had been set under a regime of 
slavery. The challenge to the Negroes in this line of work, when it came, 
was to be borne by the native whites. 

The idea of replacing the Negroes with cheap labor from Europe devel- 
oped some strength even before the failure of the Black Code. Men of 
enterprise saw in it a possibility of profit through setting up importation 
agencies. The most active in Mississippi were those of W. Dix and Com- 
pany at Natchez and W. Battaile at Mobile, Alabama.®' Their advertising 
and the discussion of it among the whites seem to have brought anxiety 
to a few of the Negroes.®® This anxiety, however, was entirely without 
cause. Casual examination of the advertising of these early agencies gives 
evidence that their directors set them up while completely ignorant of the 
problem which they were attacking. W. Dix, for example, offered to 
supply reliable laborers from Europe for a fee of $43.00 to cover costs of 
arrangement and transportation. The workers he imported were to receive 
from eight to fifteen dollars per month plus the usual quarters and simple 
rations of pork and meal that were supplied to the Negroes.®® As late as 
1869 a company under General A. M. West was offering to secure laborers 
from Sweden who were to serve for ten dollars per month.®* There can 
be no wonder that these companies accomplished almost nothing. 

Even in those few cases where companies or individuals managed to 
arrange for the importation of Europeans, the immigrants seldom com- 
pleted the trip to Mississippi from the port of their arrival. “Corrupted 
by the influence of their fanatical countrymen of the North,” they yielded 
to the lure of the higher wages of the East or of the ''heap and open lands 
of the West.®® Ideas of getting Slavs who would not be led astray by 
Northern Germans,®® or of importing laborers directly through Southern 
ports, “untainted with the tenets of the Puritan,”®' seem to have received 
practically no application. 
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In spite of the various obstacles, the state did succeed in attracting a 
few European laborers of various types. The region around Natchez re- 
ceived a small party of Germans and Norwegians in 1866.** A farmer 
near Aberdeen secured four Englishmen,** and one from Terry went to 
New York and brought back about thirty Swiss.*® Another near Jackson 
found his four Swedes “good workers, polite, and easily managed."*^ The 
Panola Immigration Society succeeded in obtaining about thirty-five white 
laborers through an agent they sent to Chicago.** Small numbers of 
Swedes, Germans, Scotch or Italians came into Lafayette, Marshall, Mon- 
roe, De Soto, Yalobusha, Oktibbeha, Jefferson, Madison, and Lauderdale 
counties.** 

Altogether, however, the matter was hopeless, and this should have been 
apparent from the beginning. The very first group of immigrant laborers 
of any importance, disgusted with the conditions of their work, the low 
wages, and the poor food, absolutely refused to carry out their contract. 
As a result, they were jailed on a charge of vagrancy, to be held until 
called for by their employer.*^ This incident, with desertions on a larger 
scale in Louisiana, attracted much attention in the press. Some few papers, 
like the Clarion, held that the immigrants were justified in their attitude.** 
The Gazette probably represented the feelings of the majority in declaring 
that all that was needed was a stringent law for the punishment of 
desertion.*® 

Discontent and almost immediate departure on the part of the white 
immigrants seem to have been the general result all over the state .*^ The 
slave quarters, long hours of work under a hot sun on a strange crop, 
rations of pork and meal, and low, retained wages quickly convinced these 
immigrants that the Negro supplied a kind of competition that they did 
not care to meet. 

Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, February 6, 1866. 

Hinds County Gazette, April 21, 1875, from the Aberdeen Examiner. 

■® Hinds County Gazette, December 8, 1869 ; ibid., December 22, 1869, from the 
New York Daily Star, December 1, 1869. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 18, August 18, 1880. 

•■John W. Kyle, “Reconstruction in Panola County,” P.M.H.S., XIII, 85. 

•“Natchez Weekly Democrat, March 10, 1870; Julia Kendel, “Reconstruction in 
Lafayette County,” P.M.H.S., XIII, 254; Ruth Watkins, “Reconstruction in Marshall 
County,” P.Af.HS., XII, 203; E. F. Puckett, “Reconstruction in Monroe County,” 
P.M.H.S., XI, 140; Irby C. Nichols, “Reconstruction in De Soto County,” P.M.HS., 
XI, 312; Hinds County Gazette, June 5, 1872; Jackson Clarion, September 4, 1869. 

•‘Natchez Trt-Weekly Democrat, February 6, 1866; Jackson Clarion, March 9, 
1866. 

••Jackson Clarion, March 9, 1866. 

•• Hinds County Gazette, March 16, 1866. 

•^ Ruth Watkins, op. cit., p. 203; E. F. Puckett, op. cit., p. 140; John W. Kyle, 
op. cit., p. 85; Julia Kendel, op. cit., p. 254; Edward King, The Great South, p. 792; 
George W. Cable, The Southern Struggle for Pure Government, p. 17; Vicksburg 
Daily Times, April 10, 1869; Hinds County Gazette, December 25, 1878; Jackson 
Weekly Clarion, February 17, 1881. 
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Stirred to envy by the sweep of immigfrants to the West, the editor of 
the Gazette mourned: 

Oh, how we need, here in Hinds county, some good honest old-fashioned labor- 
ers — men who would go out and come in with the sun, faithfully from Monday 
morning until Saturday night! Oh, how we need hundreds and thousands of 
men who would ignore politics and turn right into systematic labor. . . . Oh, 
that a few thousands might be turned hither.^® 

It was left to the Republican organ of the state to point out the fact that 
this very feeling that the laborers should have nothing to do with public 
affairs served as a potent force to turn immigration from the region.®® 

In spite of the general failure of almost every one of the projects, 
writers in the newspapers continued to be hopeful for several years. The 
arrival of a small group of Europeans in any part of the state attracted 
immediate attention and brought prophecies that the tide would now flow.**® 
Individuals went off to Europe confidently offering to send back at low 
wages any number of workers that might be desired.**^ Public meetings 
were held, and immigration societies were formed in many of the coun- 
ties.^^ Railroads offered special rates for immigrants in groups or four or 
more.^® Some of the projects verged on the fantastic. One of these in- 
volved bringing over English female orphans to serve as house servants. 
It was said that a hundred thousand of these were available in the streets 
of the English cities.^"* 

The county immigration societies achieved almost nothing at all, and 
were generally short-lived. Agents who went to Europe met with immedi- 
ate disappointment. The experience of Major George Torrey of Fayette 
was typical. Leaving Mississippi in the fall of 1872, he announced 
through the newspapers that he would secure white laborers from England 
and Scotland at extremely low costs.^® In December, he reported that the 
matter was much more difficult than he had expected to find it. He had 
sent out his circulars and was offering $150 a year for men and $100 for 
women. He had been able to interest only a few large families, and found 
none willing to enter a share-cropping arrangement.^ Undaunted by this 
failure, he again took up the effort in 1874 as agent in England for the 

•• Hinds County Gazette, April 21, 1875. 

•• Mississippi Weekly Pilot, May 1, 1875. 

‘“Jackson Clarion, September 4, 1869; Hinds County Gazette, February 23, 1870, 
June 5, July 10, 1872, June 4, 1879; Natchez Weekly Democrat, March 10, 1870. 

Hinds County Gazette, December 22, 1869, June 5, July 10, 24, 1872 ; Jackson 
Clarion, September 4, 1869. 

** Natchez Weekly Democrat, March 10, 1870; Hinds County Gazette, March 23, 
1866, June 5, 1872, April 29, 1874, July 27, 1881; Raymond Gazette, March 16, 1889; 
Irby C. Nichols, op. cit., XI, 312. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 23, 1870. 

“/Wd., December 22, 1869. 

‘•/6id., June 5, July 24, 1872. 

‘•/6id., December 18, 1872. 
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Grangers of Mississippi. Carrying orders for a large number of laborers, 
he advertised in all parts of the United Kingdom. By January of the fol- 
lowing year, he had to report that it was impossible to secure immigrants 
of a suitable character. He had been unable to fill his orders of the year 
before, and warned that it was useless to send him further requests for 
house-servants. Those in England demanded such wages as the South 
could not possibly pay.^*^ 

Greatest interest, however, centered in the possibilities of the state bu- 
reau of immigration. This department, although provided for by the Con- 
stitution of 1868, and demanded again and again in newspaper editorials, 
was not established until April, 1873. It was then put under the manage- 
ment of Richard Griggs, a Negro of Issaquena County. The Gazette de- 
clared that this was a death blow aimed at the state, cutting off the only 
hope to save it from ruin.^® As a matter of fact, the bureau under Griggs 
did efficient work in bringing in Negro labor from the Southeast^® but, 
however satisfactory this may have been to the planters of the Delta, it 
did not please the politicians and the editors. As a measure of economy 
and a blow at the Negro director, the Democratic legislature of 1876 re- 
duced the salary of the office to $100 per year and allowed no appropriation 
for any other expenses.®® Renewed hope in the possibilities of the agency 
led to the restoration of a respectable appropriation for a white incumbent 
in 1878.®^ Its complete failure to obtain any demonstrable results, plus the 
rise of a poor white class who were as much opposed to foreigners as they 
were to Negroes, led to the practical abolition of the bureau in 1886. The 
salary of the commissioner was reduced to ten dollars a year, the offices 
of the deputy commissioner and the assistant commissioner were abolished, 
unexpended funds were recaptured, and the distribution at the expense of 
the state of literature on hand was forbidden.®^ The whole troublesome 
business was omitted in the Constitution of 1890. Unsatisfactory as Negro 
labor might seem, Mississippi had discovered that it was definitely superior 
to any she might obtain in its place at similar cost. Appeals for the intro- 
duction of the more expensive and independent white labor as a patriotic 
duty seem to have had little effect.®® 

The failure of schemes for the introduction of white labor, and the 
desertion of the hills by the Negroes, shifted much of the interest of the 
latter part of the period to the possibility of selling small plots of land to 

Ibid., February 10, 1875. 

Ibid., April 30, 1873. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, January 16, 1875 ; Hinds County Gazette, May 20, 

1881. 

Mississippi Session Laws, 1876, pp. 26-27. 

“ Ibid., 1878, pp. 125-129. 

" Ibid., 1886, pp. 89-90. 

“‘Hinds County Gazette, March 6, 1886, February 15, 1867, March 3, 1875, Sep- 
tember 8, 1880. 
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white immigrants. Although there was some interest in this idea very 
soon after the war,®* those who wished to preserve the plantation system 
offered strong opposition. With the mass movement of Negroes to the 
rich new fields of the Delta, and a similar movement of whites to places 
vacated by freedmen and to the towns, the problem became very serious. 
From the poor land of Winston County there came the cry : “There is not 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of our land in cultivation, and we would 
gladly welcome all industrious classes of white people. ... I say white, 
because this is a white man's country; the people here are white, and 
though poor, quite proud — proud too, of the fact that they are all of the 
same color.”®® If not quite so proud, the planters in the central part of 
the state soon were equally anxious to find purchasers fof land deserted 
by Negro emigrants, and they filled their newspapers with demands for 
action.®® So strong was this need that politicians and editors even cried 
out against the treasured prerogatives of carrying pistols and exacting per- 
sonal vengeance, declaring that these were the strongest forces which kept 
prospective purchasers of lands from the state.®^ 

In answer to the cry for white buyers and tenants to fill the places left 
by migrating Negroes, many small white farmers came down from the hills. 
Forsaking their long struggle with the thin red soil, they quickly took por- 
tions of the deserted plantations.®® In return for some slight betterment 
in their economic condition, they surrendered their treasured independence 
and became the first large portion of a white tenant population that has 
grown with constantly increasing rapidity. In smaller numbers, there also 
came groups from the Middle West. These people, better endowed with 
skills, health, and capital, set up on deserted cotton land the generally 
prosperous trucking section which now centers around Hazelhurst and 
Crystal Springs.®® 

The demand for the importation of white labor, then, grew out of a 
number of factors present at the end of the war. The belief that the 
Negro would not work in freedom, a conviction that the race was soon to 
die out, fear of Negro political domination, the actual decrease in the 
availability of Negro labor, the movement of the freedmen to the Delta, 
and a desire to prevent the economic improvement of the former slaves all 
played a part. Those interested in the movement overlooked a number of 

Jackson Clarion, November 30, 1865, March 9, 1866 
** Mississippi Board of Immigration and Agriculture, The State of Mississippi, p. 
150. 

Hinds County Gazette, September 26, 1867, September 22, 1869, May 13, 1874, 
January 26, 1876, February 14, 1877, February 26, 1887; Jackson Clarion, April 7, 
1881, and many other issues for this year. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, May 28, 1870 ; Raymond Gazette, May 19, 1888 ; 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger, June 7, 1888. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 17, 24, March 17, December 15, 29, 1875, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1878; Robert Somers, The Southern States, pp. 142-143. 

*• Hinds County Gazette, January 9, 1877. 
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factors which made it hopeless from the beginning. The South, a relatively 
poor region even before the war, emerged from that struggle economically 
disorganized and unable to compete with the industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion going on in the North and West. Southern planters, accustomed 
to slave labor and caught almost entirely without capital, would not and 
could not offer to immigrants conditions of life and work which they were 
willing to accept. It became apparent almost immediately that, in spite of 
his newly acquired ability to move about, the Negro remained a very cheap 
and relatively docile laborer. Finally, after the freedmen were shorn of 
political power, the great mass of the native whites found that they liked 
Negroes much better than they did “foreigners.” This was still true in 
1939 .^^ 

•® Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, p. 383. 



CHAPTER VII 


NEGRO MIGRATION 

The chief advantage that freedom brought to the Negro was the ability 
to move about, and thus to establish among the employer class a certain 
amount of competition for his labor. Overlooking the fairly constant move- 
ment from plantation to plantation in the immediate vicinity, there were in 
Mississippi during this period four types of migration which involved 
large numbers of the freedmen. These included a drift to the towns and 
villages, a large-scale influx from other states of the Southeast, a steady 
movement from the poorer cotton lands to the rich new sections of the 
Delta, and the short-lived “exodus” to Kansas. 

It has already been seen that at the close of the war enough Negroes 
came into the small cities and towns of the state to give alarmists the im- 
pression that the greater portion of the population had deserted the fields. 
Within a few months many of these early adventurers or visitors returned 
to the countryside and agriculture, but some remained to form a steadily 
growing group of urban workers. From the scanty and faulty information 
furnished by the Census Bureau for 1860 and 1870 it is possible to gain 
some evidence of the volume of this movement.^ 


Towns with increasing 

Negroes 

Negroes 

Negro population 

1860 

1870 

Vicksburg 

1,433 

6,805 

Natchez 

2,340 

5,329 

Jackson 

1,084 

1,964 

Columbus 

1,594 

2,738 

Macon 

466 

488 

Rodney 

168 

256 

Liberty 

168 

223 

Monticello 

102 

105 

Towns with decreasing 

Negroes 

Negroes 

Negro population 

1860 

1870 

Holly Springs 

1,075 

923 

Brookhaven 

692 

688 

Brandon 

347 

323 

Ripley 

259 

158 

Carrollton 

360 

120 

Fayette 

Ill 

73 


The very large increase in the Negro population of Vicksburg and 
Natchez undoubtedly reflects the fact that these towns were Federal havens 

^ Census oi 1860, p. 271 ; Census of 1870, I, 182-186. 
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of refuge for slaves before the end of the war. With the exception of 
Natchez, the larger towns in the group with increasing Negro population 
also showed a healthy growth in the number of whites. The towns with 
decreasing population were found in regions of declining agricultural im- 
portance. With the exception of Brookhaven, they suffered from a sim- 
ilar decrease in their white population. 

This movement of Negroes to the towns in Mississippi involved, of 
course, only a very small portion of their number. The great mass of them 
remained, and still remain, rural workers in agriculture. The urban group, 
however, possessed an importance out of proportion to its size. Out of it 
were to emerge, in later years, the articulate racial leaders of the state. 

During the years of slavery, masters and slave traders brought to the 
new lands of Mississippi tens of thousands of Negroes from the worn 
fields of the upper Southeast. This movement of the Negro population 
did not cease with the coming of freedom. By the fall of 1860 freedmen 
and their families were leaving Virginia for the Southeast in steadily in- 
creasing numbers. Late in October a tram left Richmond carrying fifty 
for one Mississippi plantation.^ In spite of some opposition from Virginia 
interests, enthusiastic reports from these emigrants stimulated the move- 
ment. In the fall of 1869, two railroads alone carried out of Virginia, m 
cars attached to mail trains, fifteen thousand Negroes. Among these emi- 
grants, and also among those in 1870, there were large groups bound for 
Mississippi.*’ Although the movement gradually slowed down as the older 
states were relieved of their surplus and the needs of the Southwest were 
satisfied, labor agents were still actively at work in 1886. Jefferson Davis 
in that year arranged for an agent to send him by rail a number of hands 
from Charlotte, North Carolina.^ Three years later the Raymond Gazette 
reported that Negroes in North Carolina were still sending representatives 
to find places for them in the Mississippi Delta. 

Of far more importance than the movement from Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina to Mississippi was that from Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. In the fall of 1865, Whitelaw Reid found a 
Mississippian enrolling laborers near Eufaula, Alabama. Offering fifteen 
dollars a month, he quickly obtained sixty-five Negroes, to whom the wage 
seemed enormous. According to his story, he never had any difficulty m 
obtaining as many as he desired.® The high offer in this case indicates 
that the agent represented Delta planters. At the same time, however, 
some of the freedmen from Georgia and South Carolina were moving into 

■A. A. Taylor, The Negro in ike Reconstruction of Virginia, p. 91, quoting the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, October 31, 1866. 

* Hinds County Gazette, October 8, 1870, quoting the Richmond (Va.) Whig. 

* Thomas F. Drayton to Jefferson Davis, Charlotte, N. C., March 5, 1886, Stanton 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

* Whitelaw Reid, After the War, p. 563. 
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the poorer counties of Mississippi to replace others of their race who had 
gone on to richer soil * 

Stimulated to some extent by the Negroes’ loss of political power in 
surrounding states,^ the movement to Mississippi continued to grow, and 
reached its height in 1874, 1875, and 1876. From De Kalb, near the east- 
ern border of the state, there came in January, 1874, the report that hun- 
dreds of Alabama Negroes were passing through on trains or in wagons. 
At the same time, a traveler reported that at Uniontown, Alabama, two 
hundred and fifty freedmen boarded his train for Mississippi. Practically 
every west-bound train of the Vicksburg and Meridian Railroad carried 
large crowds.® Later in the same month, a planter of Hinds County re- 
turned from Alabama with thirty hands, and declared that Negroes “by 
the hundreds and thousands” were leaving that state for Mississippi. 
Labor agents from Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas were 
busily at work, and were obtaining as many of the freedmen as they 
wanted.® It seems that some of these agents deluded the Negroes with 
fantastic promises. At least this was the plaint of a resident of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama.^® 

Agents of the state Bureau of Immigration added their efforts to those 
of the private enterprisers to stimulate the westward flow of the freedmen 
in the winter of 1^4 and 1875. The growing tenseness of the political 
situation now caused some editors, politicians, and small farmers to cry out 
against the system. The Hinds County Gazette based its opposition on the 
argument that such immigration meant more cotton and therefore lower 
prices.^^ The Columbus Democrat showed less self-restraint : 

Considerable excitement prevails in Chickasaw county in regard to the coming 
into that county of considerable numbers of ragged, penniless, worthless-looking 
negroes from Alabama — specimens of the black riff-raff with which the negro 
Commissioner of Immigration is endeavoring to flood the State. The County 
Grange unanimously resolved not to employ any of them, and to discountenance 
any farmer who does. . . . Every one of Griggs* immigrants that secures 
employment crowds out a home negro— takes bread out of the mouth of his 
children. This is the regard the big-headed negro politicians have for their 
brothers. . . 

The Forest Register was even more outspoken in opposition : 

Every negro that comes into the State of Mississippi is a curse, every one that 
leaves a blessing. It is directly through their indolence and votes that we 
see our noble State falling into ruin, and yet men’s cupidity, not their judg- 

•J. W. Kyle, “Reconstruction in Panola County,” P.M.HS., XIII, 85. 

^ A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, p. 445. 

■Hinds County Gazette, January 7, 1874; ibid,, quoting the Selma (Ala.) Times. 

^ Ibid., January 21, 1874; ibid., quoting the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Ibid., March 24, 1875. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, January 30, 1875, quoting the Hinds County Gazette. 

Ibtd., quoting the Columbus Democrat. 
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ment, prompts them to call for negro immigrants. Run the white line and 
save your State and estate 

In this matter, however, cupidity was due to carry the day. As the 
Pilot pointed out, Griggs* bureau was really doing a good job in obtaining 
laborers, but was unable to supply the full desires of the planters.^* At 
that very time, many of the large enterprisers of the Delta section were 
making personal trips to Georgia and Alabama and bringing back Negroes 
by scores and hundreds.^® In spite of the bold resolutions of the Chick- 
asaw Grange, the immigrants there received immediate employment, to the 
disappointment of planters who wanted them in neighboring counties.^® 

The overthrow of the Reconstruction government of the state in 1875, 
and the practical abolition of the Bureau of Immigration by the Demo- 
crats, seem to have had little effect on the incoming tide of Negro work- 
ers.^^ As late as April, 1881, the Clarion, noticing the continuing flow, 
blamed it on the long-extinct radical Bureau. Disregarding the economic 
factors at work, the editor insisted that such immigration was not “self- 
starting.*’^** Neither was it self-stopping. The Democratic Commissioner 
of Immigration and Agriculture estimated in 1881 that the influx in the 
past four years had amounted to between ten and eleven thousand.^® Al- 
though its volume now steadily diminished, the movement continued 
throughout the period. 

The major portion of the Negroes coming into Mississippi from the 
surrounding region went immediately to the rapidly expanding plantations 
of the river counties. In this movement they were joined by many others 
of their race who had been held as slaves in the badly worn or naturally 
less fertile lands in other parts of the state. As early as 1865, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau officials had recognized the wisdom of this migration, and 
had aided it by furnishing free transportation for a time.^ By the spring 
of 1866 the movement was well under way, and the Friar's Point Coa- 
homian estimated that over a thousand laborers had been introduced into 
the counties of Coahoma, Tunica, and Bolivar alone.^^ 

The Delta planters who sent agents into Alabama, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee did not hesitate to use the same plan to take the laborers of their 
less fortunate brothers of the hills and prairies. One of the most suc- 

Ibid., quoting the Forest Register. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, January 16, 1875. 

Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st session, p. 55. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, January 30, 1875, quoting the Okolona Prairie News. 

Hinds County Gazette, January 20, February 17, 1875, January 26, February 
2, 1876; Jackson Clarion, January 28, 1876, February 10, 1881. 

^•Jackson Clarion, April 7, 1881. 

Mississippi Commissioner of Immigration and Agriculture, Report, 1880-1881, 

p. 9. 

Senate Executive Documents, no. 27, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 37. 

” Friar’s Point Coahomian, March 21, 1866. 

“Forrest Cooper, “Reconstruction in Scott County,” P.MJIS., XIII, 179; Mis- 
sissippi Weekly Pilot, September 18, 1875. 
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cessful of these agents was a Negro woman named Fannie Cromwell, who 
was described by the Columbus Index as “materially reducing the Negro 
population” in that part of the state. In one week in 1882 this woman 
secured over a hundred workers for the river lands from the immediate 
vicinity of Columbus.-^ In their work, these solicitors could not only 
point to the much greater prosperity of the freedmen in the Delta coun- 
ties,^'* but after 1875 they could also play on the fact that the workers there 
received much better treatment, and retained many of the civil and political 
rights which Negroes had lost in the rest of the state. 

The wholesale desertion of the poorer lands of Mississippi by the 
Negroes naturally brought to those sections falling values and economic 
distress. In general, poor whites tended to move into their places, to the 
satisfaction of Democratic politicians, if not to that of the landowners.^® 
In some cases, however, the lands left by migrating freedmen were worked 
for a time by Negroes from even poorer land in neighboring sections. This 
was especially true in the vicinity of Hinds County, where the places of 
Negroes who moved into the Yazoo region were filled by others of their 
race from Pike, Amite, and Lincoln.^® By the spring of 1878, however, 
even this central portion of the state was greatly alarmed over the migra- 
tion, and the Gazette was declaring that unless something could be done 
the fields would soon be grown over with weeds and briars.^"^ About the 
only satisfaction that could be gained was that of laughing at even less 
fortunate sections. In this spirit in 1880 the editor of the Gazette reported 
that five hundred Negroes had recently been taken from Oktibbeha County 
to stock one Delta plantation. “Oktibbeha doesn't like it, but we reckon 
she’ll have to stand it, or secede.”-® The only solution that could be offered 
by the State Commissioner of Agriculture was the long-discredited one of 
sending immigration agents to New Orleans, New York, and Europe.^® 
The census of 1880 showed for the river counties a population increase 
of thirty-five to forty-nine per cent over 1870.®® The unreliability of the 
census of 1870, however, makes this estimate almost worthless. 

In 1866 the movement to the river counties partook of the nature of 
an exodus. Early in January, an alarming report came from a correspond- 
ent in Greasyville, Hinds County, and in the following month one in 
Queen's Hill wrote; “We have the worst roads m the county, I bet, and 

"Jackson Weekly Clarion, March 1, 1882, quoting the Columbus Index. 

■* E. W. Hilgard, “Cotton Production in the State of Mississippi,” Census of 
1880, V, 154. 

■“Robert Somers, The Southern States, pp. 142-143; Hinds County Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1878. 

■“Hinds County Gazette, February 20, 1878. 

"Ibid, February 27, 1878. 

"Ibid., February 11, 1880. 

■* Mississippi Commissioner of Immigration and Agriculture, Report, 1880-1881, 
p. 9. 

■“Jackson Clarion^ Ledger, December 11, 1890. 
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the freest labor. Nearly all that can be moved have gone to the river 
counties.'"®^ The migration gradually increased in volume during the 
year, and by November the central section of the state was thoroughly 
aroused. The editor of one of the papers reported that the fact that the 
Negroes were leaving by hundreds could no longer be denied. He attrib- 
uted most of this movement to the activity of agents of land companies 
which held property along the new Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Rail- 
road.®^ A few weeks later the same editor tried once more the old trick 
of saying that the emigrants were returning in disgust, but at the same 
time he called a public meeting to discuss the problem In his next 
issue he announced that the situation was really dangerous, and cried out 
against the nefarious activities of paid agents who were enticing the labor- 
ers. Planters present at the meeting had authorized him to warn the 
agents that they must go ; “that the honest people of Hinds county will 
not tolerate such practice a day longer. More than one gentleman of the 
number present promised to 'shoot on the spot* the first man found on 
his premises endeavoring to decoy away his labor ; while others promised 
to resort to ‘tar and feathers.’ ’’ The Negro was free, said the Gasette, 
but this did not mean that agents would be allowed to enter his premises 
for the purpose of enticing him away. “Right is right, and the white 
people propose to maintain it — paid agents to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing.”®'* At a similar meeting held in Edwards, resolutions were adopted 
which demanded that agents immediately leave the community. A com- 
mittee of fifteen was also appointed. Its duty was “to wait on in a becom- 
ing manner all such agents who refuse or neglect to comply with our 
modest but earnest demands.”®* 

An observer of this migration reported at the end of the year that, 
beginning in Hinds and Rankin counties, it had spread through a large 
portion of the state. Disregarding the charges against the railroad agents, 
he attributed it to the recently completed levee systems in the Yazoo sec- 
tion, the failure of crops in the hills, and the long-standing discontent of 
the mass of the Negro workers.®* Once more the Negroes had interpreted 
freedom in terms of movement, and once more they had gained for them- 
selves, both in the Delta and in the partly depopulated hills, some few small 
social, educational, and economic advantages.®^ 

As to the effect of the influx of the Negroes upon the Delta itself, a 
white resident has written : 

Raymond Gasette, January 9, February 6, 1886. 

•‘Ibid., November 20, 1886. 

••Ibid, December 11, 1886. 

Ibid., December 18, 1886. 

••Ibid., December 25, 1886. 

AppletotCs Cyclopedia, 1886, pp. 571-572. 

•^Ibid., p. 572. 
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Every step taken in the development of this section has been dependent upon, 
and marked by, an increased Negro population. The railroad rights of way 
through its forests have been cut out by the Negro, and every mile of track 
laid by his hands. These forest lands have been cultivated by him into fertile 
fields, and their subsequent cultivation has called for his constant service. The 
levees upon which the Delta depends for protection from floods have been 
erected mainly by the Negro, and the daily labor in field and town, in planting 
and building, in operating gins and compresses and oil mills, in moving trains, 
in handling the great staple of the country — all, in fact, that makes the life 
behind these earthen ramparts — is but the Negro’s daily toil.^® 

More spectacular than either this migration of Negroes into the state 
or that from the hills to the Delta was the peculiar movement of 1879 
which came to be known as the “Exodus.” The motives which led so 
many of the Southern Negroes to leave their homes and rush toward Kan- 
sas in this year have been the subject of much controversy, and even of a 
Congressional investigation. The charges and counter-charges of Demo- 
cratic and Republican politicians have surrounded the whole affair with 
mystery and suspicion. As a matter of fact, however, when this mass 
of verbiage has been cleared away, the causes of the movement from Mis- 
sissippi are apparent and logical. 

In the first place, the crop of 1878 in the central and southwestern por- 
tions of the state brought terrible disappointments. A combination of 
drought, low prices, and the worst scourge of yellow fever in the history 
of the region resulted in economic disaster and stark misery. As early as 
November 13, 1878, the Hinds County Gazette said, “It is estimated that 
from 2,000 to 4,000 of the colored laborers of this county will be homeless, 
breadless and in rags in January next.” Few of these could hope to ob- 
tain any work at all between December 1 and March, and the editor feared 
that there might be food riots, such as had been seen in the North. It was 
his opinion that many of the Negroes would leave the section, and that the 
movement would be the usual one toward the river counties.®® Further 
comments on the misery and dissatisfaction of the laborers came at fre- 
quent intervals."*® The editor of the Clarion reported that the great mass 
of the freedmen were hopelessly burdened by debts and were haunted by 
the desire to escape from them.*^ Interviews with the more intelligent 
Negroes brought the almost universal complaint that they had done their 
best and had found it impossible to make a living, coming to the end of 
each year in debt. They felt that they were charged too much for the 
rent of land, too much for the hire of mules, and too much for everything 
they bought. Furthermore, no aid was given them when accidents and 
calamities, such as the current short crop, reduced them to misery and 

” Alfred Holt Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, p. 87. 

Hinds County Gazette, November 13, 1878. 

Ibid , November 27, December 11, 25, 1878, January 1, 1879. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 16, 1879. 
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starvation.^2 The editor of the Gazette refused to pass judgment on the 
justice of these complaints, but warned the planters that real dissatisfaction 
was involved, and that those who were interested in keeping their laborers 
should get to work at once to remove discontent by kindness. 

At the same time other factors were at work. Through the river 
counties in 1878 went a Negro called Dr. Collins. With frenzied oratory, 
he told the laborers of a great mass migration that they were to make into 
the wonderful land of Liberia, where food grew on the trees and no one 
would have to work. They were to get ready at once, and soon a boat 
would come for them.^^ This news spread rapidly among the Negroes, 
and there was much talk of Moses and the land of Caanan.'*'* 

The freedmen were also troubled by the comparatively recent over- 
throw of the Republican state government, and by the gradual elimination 
of Republican control in the counties of the black belt. Then too, they 
lived in constant fear of the “race riots” which had cost the lives of scores 
of their comrades in the preceding years. 

Into the midst of this situation, late in 1879, there came a new element. 
Labor agents from Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and the Delta were well 
known to the Negroes. They told the same old stones of work and wages, 
good wages, but wages still. There now came new agents, talking in the 
strange brogue of the Middle West. There were only a few of these 
men, but there were enough, for they not only talked of work and wages 
but they also spoke a mag^c word. This word was “land,” rich, open land 
that was practically being given away to settlers. The agents also brought 
literature, heavily illustrated with brilliant chromos.^® These mysterious 
circulars, the object of much complaint by the planters, seem to have been 
only the ordinary advertising that the land companies were scattering over 
the nation,^ but to the Negroes in their excitement they were a special 
invitation to come to Kansas.'*^ The old belief that some day the govern- 
ment would give land and homes to the freedmen had not been destroyed 
by the disappointments of 1865, 1866, and 1867. It had become a part of 
the creed of the race, and to some extent it survives today. The Negroes 
accepted without question the rumors about Kansas because those rumors 
declared true a belief that had become a matter of faith for many of them. 

To the starving, unemployed freedmen of the brown loam counties, to 
those who had seen friends killed in “riots,” and to those who resented the 
loss of civil rights, the stories of land in Kansas brought new hope. This 

*• Hinds County Gazette, February 19, 1879. 

^'Senate Reports, no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d session, part ii, pp 520, 530. 

** Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1879, p. 634, quoting a “Memorial of the Planters of 
Washin^on County.” 

Ibid., p, 6^4. 

••Carter G. Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, p. 130; Hinds County 
Gazette, July 2, 1879. 

Senate Reports, no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d session, part ii, p. 224. 
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hope blended easily into the excitement of the religious enthusiasts of the 
river counties to bring sweeping rumors of trains and boats that soon 
would arrive to give free transportation to the West/® 

Negro political leaders at Washington quickly became interested in the 
migration, and called for a Colored Convention to meet at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. This group, presided over by John R. Lynch, Negro congressman 
from Mississippi, quickly gave general approval to the Exodus, and asked 
Federal aid to the extent of $500,000.'*® This was not granted. 

The opinion of whites within Mississippi was divided. The influential 
Reverend C K. Marshall declared from his pulpit that the Negroes were 
being used by the enemies of the South, and that he would do everything 
possible to remove them to the bosoms of their guardians. The South, he 
said, could not stand erect until the last Negro was gone.®® The Summit 
Sentinel, m a section of small farms, hoped that the freedmen would con- 
tinue to go to Kansas until there was a white majority in every county of 
the state. A writer who used the initials “J M.D." represented the poor 
white farmers in a declaration that they could not compete with the Negroes 
in the production of cotton, and could have no hope until the freedmen were 
gone.®- A new attitude was presented by the Mississippi Live Stock 
Breeders Association, which urged that the state give up Negroes and 
cotton and turn to horses, mules, cows, and sheep.®® Even Senator L. Q. C. 
Lamar, who publicly opposed the Exodus for political purposes, privately 
believed it to be a good thing.®^ Finally, such conservative papers as the 
Clarion and the Gazette, bristling under Northern criticism, declared that 
the South would make no concessions to hold the Negroes, and their loss 
would be no serious matter.®® In general, it may be said that the small 
white farmers and their representatives, a majority of the white popula- 
tion, probably wished to see the Negroes removed from the state as rapidly 
and as thoroughly as possible. 

The attitude of the employer group was an entirely different matter. 
They prophesied general ruin for the state if the Exodus continued, and 
quickly turned to newspaper progapanda to try to dissuade the emigrants.®® 
When propaganda failed, some did not hesitate to use violence. This in- 

•• Ibid., p. 501 ; Hinds County Gazette, March 5, 1879 ; Appleton's Cyclopedia, 
1879, p. 634. 

** Jackson Weekly Clarion, February 19, May 14, 1879; Hinds County Gazette, 
May 14, 1879; Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1879, p. 357. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 25, 1880. 

Ibid., January 15, 1879, quoting the Summit Sentinel. 

•* Ibid , January 22, 1879. 

•* Mississippi Board of Immigration and Agriculture, The State of Mississippi, 

p. 100. 

W. A. Cate, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, pp. 374-375. 

■“Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 30, 1879; Hinds County Gazette, April 30, 1879. 

■“Hinds County Gazette, November 27, December 11, 25, 1878, January 5, Feb- 
ruary 5, 19, March 5, 26, April 2. 1879. 
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eluded the use of irregular courts,-"*^ the breaking up of crowds of Negroes 
waiting for boats,®® the arrest of emigrants on charges of vagrancy and of 
obtaining goods under false pretences,®^ and the beating and kidnaping of 
Negro leaders.®® Others tried to find jobs for unemployed laborers m rail- 
road construction.®^ 

In April, 1879, leading white planters and businessmen joined Gov- 
ernor J M. Stone in calling the Mississippi Valley Labor Convention to 
meet at Vicksburg early in the following month. The freedmen were re- 
quested to send representatives.®- The assembled convention heard a report 
by W. L. Nugent, planter, capitalist, and Democratic political worker. 
Nugent attributed the li^xodus to the low price of c(jtton and the partial 
failure of the crop, irrational systems of planting, the vicious results of 
the credit system and hen law, the feeling among the Negroes that their 
civil and political rights were endangered, and false rumors of advantages 
to be gained in Kansas. The whites who were present then adopted unan- 
imously a series of resolutions which declared the interests of planters and 
laborers to be identical, guaranteed to the freedman all rights promised to 
them by the Constitution, asked for the repeal of the hen laws, called on 
the Negroes to deny the false rumors in regard to Kansas, and recognized 
the right of laborers to emigrate after the fulfillment of their contracts 
The Negroes, who outnumbered the whites by six to one, sat through all 
this in stony and unhappy silence. The empty guarantees of Nugent’s 
resolutions, possibly prepared for Northern consumption, left them com- 
pletely unmoved. I'hey had heard such political promises too often from 
Democratic leaders. Finally there arose to speak an old man, H. S. Foote, 
who had been a Whig governor and senator before the war. He declared 
that the Negroes had just cause to believe that their rights had been in- 
vaded in some sections, and called for “the appointment of local commit- 
tees of men of known probity, impartiality and patriotism to watch with 
unceasing vigilance the rights to be protected.” Now, at last, the freed- 
men were aroused to enthusiastic approval. The whites of the convention, 
however, immediately rejected Foote’s substitute resolutions, and the 
Clarion accused him of displaying “the bloody shirt.”®^ 

In the meantime, Kansas had actually received a few thousand Mis- 
sissippi Negroes, some of whom suffered from misery and betrayal both 
before and after their arrival.®® They made up between five and six thou- 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 23, 1870. 

Ibid., May 14, 1879, quoting the Greenville (Miss.) Times. 

April 23, 1879; Senate Reports, no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d session, part 

ii, p. 501. 

*® Senate Reports, no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d session, part ii, p. 500. 

Hinds County Gazette, December 25, 1878, January 1, 1879. 

** Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 23, 1879; Hinds County Gazette, April 30, 1879. 

•* Jackson Weekly Clarion, May 14, 1879; Hinds County Gazette, May 14, 1879. 

•‘Jackson Weekly Clarion, May 14, 1879. 

•• Hinds County Gazette, January 1880, quoting the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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sand of the thirty thousand who arrived in Kansas during 1879. Few 
made the trip after that date, and many of them soon returned to their old 
places.®* 

As the Exodus drew to a close in the summer of 1879, Joseph M. Kern 
of Bolton, Mississippi, made a trip to Kansas to study the situation. Upon 
his return he made one of the very few reports that give evidence of in- 
telligence and objectivity. He had learned that the Negroes from the 
various sections of Mississippi had left the state for different reasons. 
Those from the river counties had gone under the influence of a religious 
frenzy, obeying God*s command to seek the “Promised Land.*’ Those 
from the impoverished central section of the state had gone in an effort 
to better their lot. He felt that the people of Kansas had had nothing to 
do with the movement, and were in fact opposed to it. Land companies 
had sent out the usual advertising, but had clearly stated that money was 
necessary. The movement had been started by excitable Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi and by letters from a few of their race in Kansas. Not more than 
five or six thousand of the freedmen of the state had emigrated, and most 
of those were in a miserable condition.®^ 

Altogether, then, the Exodus involved only a tiny fraction of the Negro 
population of the state, and excited far more attention than it really de- 
served. In his address to the legislature in December, 1879, Governor 
Stone dismissed the Exodus in the following manner : 

A partial failure of the cotton crop in portions of the State, and the unre- 
munerative prices received for it, created a feeling of discontent among planta- 
tion laborers, which, together with other extraneous influences, caused some 
to abandon their crops in the spring to seek homes in the West. For a time 
the planting interest in the Mississippi Valley was seriously threatened; but 
the excitement soon subsided and the supply of labor continued about equal to 
the demand.®® 

The real Exodus of the Negroes of the state was not to come until the 
first quarter of the next century. 

** Ibid., July 2, 16, 1879; Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1880, p. 417. 

•’Hinds County Gazette, July 2, 1879. 

•* Mississippi House Journal, 1880, p. 13. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE REVALUATION OF NEGRO LABOR 

Late in the fall of 1865 preparations were begun for the cotton year 
of 1866, which for the interior of the state was the first full season under 
the system of free labor. It soon became apparent that there was going 
to be a period of great confusion. Thousands of Negroes who had re- 
mained quietly with their former masters during the abbreviated season of 
1865 had determined to look for opportunities to better their condition at 
the end of the year.' This was to be their first real experience in bargain- 
ing for wages. Many had been defrauded of their earnings in 1865.^ 
Others, who had used all their credit for supplies, believed that they had 
been tricked. Still others, who had cleared a little on their cotton, decided 
to use the first money that they had ever known for jaunts to neighboring 
towns, or for Christmas visits to relatives. Some undoubtedly believed 
that the new year would find them established on free land, while the more 
credulous were victims of rumors that signing a contract or remaining with 
their former owners would subject them once more to slavery.® For vari- 
ous reasons, then, a great number of the Negroes of Mississippi showed 
a determination to sign no full-year contract for 1866 until they had had 
time to investigate and consider the situation. 

Many of the planters were little less confused than the freedmen. For 
the first time in their lives they found it necessary to deal and bargain with 
their laborers. Negroes who had worked for them for twenty years were 
simply walking off the place. How did one go about getting new workers 
under this abominable system? There was a strange and unhappy silence 
around the old slave-auction blocks. 

Furthermore, the state law said that written contracts had to be made. 
Officials of the Freedmen’s Bureau, who had turned the whole matter over 
to the civil magistrates, contented themselves with high-flown addresses 
and proclamations in which they urged the Negro to industry and piety, 
and threatened him with the state vagrancy law.* Efforts to draw up 
proper contracts and to persuade the Negroes to sign them must have 

^Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 30; Franklin 
A. Montgomery, Reminiscences of a Mississippian in Peace and War, p. 264. 

* Jackson Clarion, December 21, 1865; James T. Trowbridge, The South, p. 330; 
Senate Executive Documents, no. 27, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 83-84. 

” Hinds County, Gazette, December 16, 1865 ; Jackson Clarion, December 19, 1865. 

* Senate Executive Documents, no. 27, 39th ingress, 1st session, pp. 34-35, 36-37 ; 
Jackson Clarion, November 12, 1865 ; John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen, 
pp. 242-244. 
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driven some of the more impatient planters frantic. The mayor of Kosci- 
usko drew up a contract form for the convenience of his bewildered clients. 
Its small type covered a full page of foolscap, and in it the word “afore- 
said” occurred one hundred and twenty-one times.® 

To some of the planters, it seemed that more than half of the labor force 
had disappeared from the face of the earth. There can be no doubt that 
the expanding enterprise of 1866 did find a shortage of workers in some 
parts of the state. Many of the Negro men were still in the garrisons of 
the army, and thousands of the women now retired partially or entirely 
from field work to keep house for their families. Other thousands of 
freedmen found work in the towns, on levees and railroads, or on the 
farms of the men who in the old days had been unable to buy slaves. This 
scarcity of labor caused planters to cluster eagerly around the army camps 
when, in March of 1865, most of the Negro soldiers were mustered out of 
service. Many of them were thus able to fill out their labor rolls, through 
Federal officers who set themselves up as efficient, if at times thoroughly 
dishonest, labor agents.® 

In the meantime, the entire labor situation cleared up with remarkable 
rapidity. There has been a great deal of speculation as to how well the 
Negroes worked during the early years of the Reconstruction period. Doz- 
ens of citations could be given to uphold any view that any writer might 
choose to take. In general, it may be said that Federal officials and North- 
ern planters in Mississippi gave favorable reports. The testimony of the 
officials is of some value, since few of those who served in Mississippi in 
1866 and 1867 possessed very tender feelings for the Negro. That of the 
Northern planters comes from men who were accustomed to handling free 
labor. Then too, most of them were operating m those river counties 
where the process of adjustment had been under way since 1863. It is 
just as generally true that the mass Southern sentiment, as reported by 
travelers and in the press of the state in 1865, was to the effect that the 
Negroes were not working and would not work as freedmen. These state- 
ments of 1865 were made before the new system had received a real test 
in the interior of the state, and were to a large extent merely expressions 
of the Southern credo. Throughout 1866 and 1867, and, to a much smaller 
extent, the rest of the period, editorials, political speeches, and individual 
letters of complaint may be found in which the general declaration was 
made that the free Negroes were almost worthless as laborers. The same 
statement was made much more often in later years by writers who were 
critical of the policy of Reconstruction, or who sought to justify the Black 
Codes. 

When one turns away from editorial columns to the brief, specific news 
reports from individual counties, a different story is found. These items, 

•E. C. Colemen, Jr., '‘Reconstruction in Attala County,” P.M.HS,, X, 151. 

• Whitelaw Reid, After the War, pp. 559, ^1-562. 
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so, easily overlooked, are almost unanimous in giving a favorable report^ 
As early as April, 1866, the editor of the Woodville Republican gave re- 
luctant recognition to the weight of this evidence : 

Our local exchanges from all parts of the state are replete with encouraging 
accounts of the weather, crops and operations of the freedmen. . . . The 
opinion, so generally entertained in the planting community, that free labor 
could never be made available in farm operations, has, if our exchanges be 
correct, been somewhat dissipated by the recent conduct of the freedmen. . . 

Strangely enough, such papers and records of individual planters as are 
available for these early years are almost completely silent on the question 
of the quality of their laborers. The only exceptions are expressions of 
wrath or dismay registered each Christmas as contracts expired and the 
Negroes wandered about before signing new ones. E. J. Capell, for ex- 
ample, entered in his journal only routine comments on the progress of 
his crop in 1865 until three days before Christmas. From December 23 
to January 4 everything was wrong. '‘Negroes doing nothing. ... A 
miserable dull time & horrible state of things owing to the Negroes all 
being set free. ... A perfect confusion all over the country. . . . Can 
hardly get a Negro to cut wood or feed the Horses, all going to and fro 
through the neighborhood. ... all confusion &c here among the negroes. A 
horrible state of things and no dependence in any thing a Negro tells you."' 
Then suddenly with January 4 the weather was clear again, the Negroes 
had signed, and Capell went back to routine comments on the progress of 
the work. Through the entire year of 1866 there was only one unfavor- 
able notation in regard to the laborers; on March 20 they quit work to 
prepare for a funeral. Then came Christmas and gloom again. “A great 
confusion in the country among the whites and blacks as regards hiring 
for next year. ... I am perfectly disgusted with free negroes. . . . The 
negroes roving all about over the country. ... I never saw such a state of 
things. Not one on my place except old Love has as yet said they would 
stay with me.” Finally, however, there came the notation, ‘T and Mr. 
Goodbee all day dividing the Negroes corn & contracted them for 1867.” 
Routine work reports followed.® 

Direct reports on labor from counties or sections are very rare in 1867, 
and practically non-existent after that time. The few that can be found 

^Aberdeen Sunny South, January 18, 1866; Jackson Clarion, February 2, 3, 16, 
August 16, 1866; Jackson Daily Mississippi Standard, April 2, 1866; ibid., April 10, 
1866, quoting the Lexington Advertiser; Jackson Clarion, April 28, 1866, quoting the 
Canton Citizen; ibid.. May 3, 1866, quoting the Panola Star; Jackson Clarion and 
Standard, May 30, 1866; ibid., June 5, 18&, quoting the Holly Springs Reporter; 
Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, June 28, 1866; Natchez Daily Courier, January 27, 
May 19, September 21, 1866; DeBow*s Review, After the War Series, II, 211; John 
W. Kyle, “Reconstruction in Panola County,” P.M.HS., XIII, 79. 

• Woodville Republican, April 6, 1866. 

•Pleasant Hill Plantation Records, “Journal,” 1865. 1866, 1867, E. J. Capell 
Papers. 
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arc almost entirely favorable. From this fact, from the large crop of 
1868, and from General A. C. Gillem’s report, J. W. Garner draws the 
conclusion that a satisfactory adjustment of the relations of the planters 
and their laborers had been gained by that year.'® It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the reports of General Gillem’s predecessors for 1866 and 1867 
are no less favorable than his own, and that the large increase in the crop 
of 1868 seems to have been due almost entirely to more suitable weather, 
and especially to a slackening in the attack of the army worms. Further- 
more, the decline in interest in the quality of free labor, as reflected in 
newspaper editorials and public speeches, can be attributed very largely to 
the fact that by 1868 editors and politicians had become much more con- 
cerned with the Negro as a political factor than as a worker. 

Altogether, it does not seem probable that there was any great change 
in the quality of Negro labor during and immediately after 1868. Garner 
is inclined to attribute much of the supposed improvement to the disastrous 
crop failure of 1867 and the resultant destitution among the freedmen. If 
this interpretation were correct, there should have been a reaction with the 
satisfactory crop of 1868 and the enormously profitable one of 1869. There 
is no evidence of such a reaction. There are other arguments against the 
improvement which is supposed to have come after 1867. This was the 
very year in which the Negroes first became active in political affairs, and 
began to attend numerous public meetings and those of the Loyal Leagues. 
Soon, their churches, schools, and clubs began to supply attractions which 
undoubtedly took some of their attention from their work. Then too, the 
Negroes by 1870 held the power to choose the officers of the state govern- 
ment and of those in the cotton counties, and this fact should have made 
them much more independent in their relations with their employers. 

It would seem, then, that the chief factor in the decline of complaints 
against the system of free Negro labor after 1867 was a change in the 
attitude of the planters, and especially of the editors and public leaders. 
They had become reconciled to the fact that slavery was dead, and that 
codes to enforce peonage could not be applied. It had become apparent 
that the Negroes must be paid, and that their right to move about in search 
of better contracts could not be blocked. Furthermore, planters had learned 
that Negroes lost at Christmas could generally be replaced before the be- 
ginning of the planting season, that money could be made from the culti- 
vation of cotton with their labor, and that more satisfactory workers could 
not be obtained. Most important of all was the shift in the interest of the 
newspapers to the Negro in politics. 

Altogether, it seems probable that in 1866 there were indeed many idle 
and worthless Negroes. There were probably about as many in 1868, and 
in 1890. But in 1866, as in these other years, the great masses of Negroes, 
James W. Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi, p. 183. 
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in the words of Governor Humphreys, “showed a desire to engage in the 
pursuits of honest labor.”^^ They were not quite so amenable to discipline 
as formerly, they did not work quite so regularly or so many hours, and 
if greatly dissatisfied they walked off the place, but statements that they 
had been “rendered totally unfit for anything”'^ in the years immediately 
following the war cannot be maintained. 

It has been shown that very soon after the war direct reports declared 
that the freedmen were working very well, “considering the fact that they 
were Negroes.” It also soon became apparent to those who gave the 
matter an actual trial that the freedmen in agriculture furnished a more 
satisfactory type of labor than could be obtained from white workers, 
either natives or immigrants. A planter in Hinds County wrote in 1873 
that he was tired of hearing railings against the Negro workers and wished 
to know whether the critics had ever tried white labor. Swedes and Eng- 
lishmen would not work nearly so well at low costs as the freedmen, nor 
did they require so little attention and waiting on. His conclusion was 
that “This labor business is all bosh.”'® By 1875, witnesses declared that 
there was a universal preference for Negro workers, and that few would 
hesitate to reject whites when there was an opportunity to obtain them.'^ 
A planter worried by the Exodus in the winter of 1878 declared, “It is a 
well known fact that colored labor for many reasons is the only kind that 
our southern planters can control to any advantage whatever. . . 
Finally, in 1886, the Raymond Gazette presented what it called “A Sensible 
Communication” from a landowner near Terry. This writer was aroused 
by declarations that the Negroes should be colonized. He too would like 
to obtain “good, intelligent, thrifty white labor” in their place, but after 
years of experience and swapping around he had failed to find any. He 
continued : 

I do not say this to decry white labor, for I like it, when of the right kind, but 
if either must go, give me the nigger every time. The nigger wljl never 
“strike” as long as you give him plenty to eat and half clothe him: He will live 
on less and do more hard work, when properly managed, than any other class, 
or race of people. As Arp truthfully says “we can boss him” and that is what 
we southern folks like. ... I have worked both kinds of labor, side by side, 
with varying results. The nigger will do the most work and do it according 
to personal instructions. ... I record Experience against Theory.^® 

The reference to the fact that the Negroes would not “strike” reflected 
a powerful impression that had been made on the Southern planters by 
the growing labor troubles of the North. Sir George Campbell in 1878 

J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” PM.H.S.CS., I, 233. 
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found that the freedmen had come to be cherished as a conservative labor 
element, and in the same year Governor J. M. Stone in his message to the 
legislature exhorted the people of Mississippi to be thankful that “amid 
our poverty and gloom, no riotous spirit of communism has raised its head 
in our midst; that the earnest conservatism which has ever characterized 
our people, has preserved us from the terrible scenes . . . which, during last 
summer, struck terror to the hearts of thinking men in other communi- 
ties. . . The Natchez Democrat warned the Negroes against “un- 
scrupulous and bogus labor organizers,” and urged that such men on their 
very first appearance should be arrested by the strong arm of the law. Real 
friends of the laboring classes would “guard with vigiligance against selfish 
and baneful attempts of agrarian emissaries to disturb the peaceful rela- 
tions existing between employers and employees in our section of the 
country.”^* 

It is apparent that long before 1890, the planters, much as they might 
complain of the faults of the Negroes, had come to prefer them to any 
other class of laborers they could obtain. They were ready to use almost 
any means to retain them, even to the extent of meeting land and labor 
agents with violence. According to the Clarion, “The negroes of the South 
are its wealth. . . . The South, without the negro, for a generation at 
least, would be a wilderness and a waste. . . As a result of this grow- 
ing preference for their labor, the docile and disfranchised Negroes every- 
where made up the working force on the best lands of the state,^ and 
continued to produce the greater part of its cotton. 

Thus the great mass of the Negroes of Mississippi, in freedom as in 
slavery, found their lives largely concerned with a single staple. As freed- 
men, however, they were more personally concerned with the success or 
failure of the crop. No matter how many of them might move off to 
seek new contracts, their chances of betterment were small indeed in those 
seasons in which the planters themselves suffered heavy losses. 

In general, conditions throughout the state early in 1866 justified the 
expectation of an excellent crop. By late summer, however, almost all 
hope had been lost. All over the state there had been extremely heavy 
rains, with alternating periods of intense drought.^^ Then, in August, 
there came one of the worst attacks from army worms the state had ever 

Inaugural Address of Governor J. M. Stone, January 10, 1878, Mississippi 
Annual Reports, 1877 [x»c]. 

Raymond Gazette, May 22, 1886, quoting the Natchez Democrat. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 28, 1886. 

*®J. H. Jones, “Reconstruction in Wilkinson County,” P.M.HS., VIII, 153; 
E. F. Puckett, “Reconstruction in Monroe County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 105. 

Senate Executive Documents, no. 6, 39th Congress, 2d session, p. 97 ; J. S. Mc- 
Neily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional Government,” 
P.M.H.S.C.S,, I, 140, 220, 225; Jackson Clarion and Standard, June 10, 1866; Jackson 
Clarion, May 8, August 28, September 7, 13, 20, October 12, 1866; Natchez Daily 
Courier, May 19, September 21, October 2, 18^. 
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known.^^ The result was a small crop of only a little more than 300,000 
bales. So high was the price, however, that the sale of the cotton brought 
at least as much money as had the 860,000 bales of 1860,^® and those who 
had managed to save part of their crop entered 1867 with some capital 
and high hopes. 

Again came disaster, this time much worse than in 1866. Unfavor- 
able weather delayed planting and prevented early cultivation in much of 
the state, and in the Delta the worst overflow in twenty years caused a 
very late crop.^^ This gave a perfect setting for the arrival of the army 
worm, which came in such numbers as to make the invasion of the year 
before seem unimportant. As one writer had described them in an earlier 
year, they seemed to spring out of the ground and fall from the clouds, and 
the more they were tormented and destroyed, the more perceptible was their 
power. Across the state they moved, and in county after county the fields 
came to look as though they had been swept by fire.^® 

The disaster brought immediate misery to the Negroes, for many of 
the planters dismissed their workers as quickly as possible. In November, 
the Gazette gave a rather callous report of the situation : 

Employers are dismissing their laborers as rapidly as possible, and no contracts 
are being made for next year. ... It would be well, we think, for our citizens 
to encourage all freedmen, as they get out of employment, to go to Vicksburg. 
There is a free Government boarding house there, called the "Freedmen^s 
Bureau,” and hence starvation may be avoided. . . . Hinds county would be 
infinitely better off could we get rid of ten thousand of our negro population 
for the present winter. We could possibly provide for those remaining. Can- 
not we get rid of say ten thousand by setting on foot a tide of emigration to 
Vicksburg ?2« 

In Vicksburg, however. General Gillem absolutely refused relief of any 
kind, and many of the Negroes, offering to work for food and clothing, or 
for food alone, entered 1868 without having received any of their wages 
for the past two years.^^ 

The satisfactory cotton crop of 1868-^® was followed by one of 565,000 

■“Jackson Clarion, August 28, September 20, 1866; Fayette Chronicle, August 25, 
1866; Natchez Daily Courier, August 21, 1866; Pleasant Hill Plantation Records, 
1866, E. J. Capell Papers. 

■■ Ross H. Moore, “Social and Economic Conditions in Mississippi during Recon- 
struction,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1938, p. 71. 

■*J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” P.M.HS,CS., I, 306. 

Natchez Tri~Weekly Democrat, July 30, August 3, 15, September 5, 19, Septem- 
ber 27, 1867; J. D. Shields Papers, Louisiana State University, August 9, 12, 1867; 
A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, p. 220; House Executive Documents, no. 1, 40th Congp-ess, 3d 
session, p. 524. 

■• Hinds County Gazette, November 29, 1867. 

House Executive Documents, no. 1, 40th Congress, 3d session, p. 524 ; J. S. Mc- 
Neily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional Government,” 
PM, HS.es., I, 338, 340; Hinds County Gazette, November 1, December 6, 1^7. 

■■ J. W. Garner, op. cit., p. 182; Hinds County Gazette, January 27, February 10, 
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bales in 1869. Although this yield was far below that which immediately 
preceded the war, the prevailing prices brought to the state an income from 
cotton that was considerably greater than that of any other year in its his- 
tory.*® The Negroes obtained their humble share of this prosperity. 

In the years that followed, the general trend of cotton production was 
upward, but prices fell more rapidly than production rose. The result was 
that the 1,209,000 bales produced in 1890 brought almost exactly the same 
gross income as did the 306,000 bales of 1866.®® The national decline in 
the prosperity of agriculture produced during this period the great wave 
of discontent that was reflected in the rise of Populism. The Negroes, 
who were the mudsill of the agricultural system in Mississippi, were in all 
of this real, if inarticulate sufferers. The production of more and more 
cotton did nothing to raise their scale of living. On thousands of scattered 
plantations, in clothes that seemed ever more ragged, they made the same 
old trip from their wretched hovels to the neighboring store, to return with 
the corn meal and “fat back” for which, with good luck, they would pay at 
the end of the season. 

** R. H. Moore, op. cit., p. 71, offers an elaborate study of this item, 
pp. 71-72. 



CHAPTER IX 


NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 

Of the 300,000 Negroes gainfully employed in Mississippi in 1890, 
approximately 250,000 were engaged in agriculture. Of the remaining 
50,000, fully half were house servants or laundresses, leaving for other lines 
of endeavor only very small fractions of the population. These small 
groups were significant, however, since they contained more than their 
share of the more articulate and enterprising members of the race. 

An early opportunity for freedmen to escape from the agricultural 
system grew out of the need for rebuilding the shattered railroads of the 
state. Within two months after the close of the war a number of the 
Negroes who were serving with the Union army were put into this type 
of work. There were no less than twelve hundred of them on the line 
between Jackson and Vicksburg alone.^ Many of them, either for wages 
or as convicts, continued this work in later years, and supplied the com- 
mon labor for the greater part of the new railroad construction. Robert 
Somers, in 1871, found large numbers of Negroes employed on the road- 
bed of the Alabama & Chattanooga above Meridian at a wage of $1.75 per 
day without rations.^ This rate was probably unusually high. A con- 
tractor near Vicksburg in the following year paid most of his gang $1.34 
per day.® 

In railroad work, as in agriculture, there was an effort to replace 
Negroes with Chinese coolies. About 700 of the latter were brought to 
Meridian in 1871 and set to work on the A. & C. Although they were 
experienced laborers from the California and Pacific Railway, and although 
their wages were lower than those of the Negp-oes, the superintendent re- 
ported that their work, measured by the cubic yard, was costing the com- 
pany about three times as much as that of the usual crews. Disgusted by 
this, he had them shifted to the Chattanooga end of the line.”* 

The real competition for the Negroes in railroad grading and bridge 
work seems to have come from Irish laborers. In 1872, Patrick Murphy, 
Irish railroad contractor in western Mississippi, worked both whites and 
blacks, and paid them the same wages.® By 1885, however, he was em- 

^ Ross H. Moore, “Social and Economic Conditions in Mississippi during Recon- 
struction,” p. 114. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1938. 

• Robert Somers, The Southern States since the IVar, p. 163. 

* “Railroad Time Book,” vol. 2, Patrick Murphy Papers. 

* Robert Somers, op. cit., pp. 1^-164. 

• “Railroad Time Book,” vol. 2, Patrick Murphy Papers. 
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ploying Negroes exclusively.® According to a report in 1890, the Irish 
were doing most of the barrow work, while the Negroes drove the mules. 
The Negroes were said to be as good at labor by the day as the Irish, but 
were not inclined to try job work. On the other hand, the Irish were much 
harder to handle, and were likely to complain and leave the work. There 
was no reference to the employment of native whites."^ Negroes were also 
employed in the railroad shops,® and as members of train crews. The 
Census of 1890 showed the total number employed by railroads in the state 
as 2,736. 

Many Negroes were also absorbed into the growing lumber industry. 
This was especially true in the Delta region, where Western capitalists pur- 
chased a million acres of timber land and brought laborers from the deca- 
dent plantations of the hills.® A number of the freedmen also set themselves 
up as independent enterprisers to supply wood to steamboats from yards 
along the banks of the river.^® The estimate of 1,397 Negroes engaged 
in lumbering, presented by the Census of 1890, is probably much too low. 

Other Negroes quickly found places for themselves as deck hands on 
steamboats, largely replacing the whites who had been generally used in 
such jobs before the war. Wages were high, running up to sixty dollars 
a month, but the work was terribly strenuous, and many of those from the 
plantations found themselves unable to endure one complete voyage.^^ 

Most of the Negroes who left plantations at the end of the war found 
employment in the towns, and of these the greater part of the women and 
some three thousand of the men took places as house servants or laun- 
dresses. Those families who were accustomed to the use of house servants 
made efforts to retain them even in the midst of financial difficulties, and 
others who had been unable to buy slaves now found themselves able to 
hire servants by the week or month. This resulted in numerous declara- 
tions by the whites that house servants were extremely scarce. Although 
this scarcity did not bring satisfactory wages, it did permit many Negroes 
to give slovenly service. The greatest gain by the servants, however, was 
the ability to carry out a general refusal to stay on the place of the em- 
ployer.^® Wages for house servants seem to have maintained a fairly 
stable level from 1865 to 1890, and indeed were practically the same as those 
generally paid in the state in 1940. First-class cooks and house-men received 
fifteen dollars per month and meals, while less desirable workers obtained 

• "‘Diary," vol. 16, Patrick Murphy Papers. 

’ Goodspeed Publishing Company, Memoirs of Mississippi, II, 75. 

• Leading Afro-Americans of Vicksburg, Mississippi, pp. 13, 33, 35. 

• Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1886, p. 572. 

Edward King, The Great South, p. 290. 

” J. T. Trowbridge, The South, pp. 388-389. 

Hinds County Gasette, December 8, 22, 1869, February 9, March 2, 9, 1881. 
'•Ibid., February 8, 1867. 
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as little as one dollar per week. Leading families paid coachmen from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per month and meals.^^ 

Free Negroes also found many other occupations open to them in the 
growing towns. As early as 1864, in those communities under Federal 
control, they were receiving wages as artisans, hackmen, porters, seam- 
stresses, nurses, and waiters.^® In the rest of the state, they quickly 
secured such jobs immediately after the end of the war.^® On the rivers 
and bayous of the state, Negroes generally were the ferrymen. 

Wages in these various lines of employment seem to have remained al- 
most constant. With the exception of two old men at $15.00, Negro work- 
ers for a large firm at Vicksburg received from 1865 to 1871 unvarying 
wages on a schedule ranging from $30.00 to $60.00 per month.’® In 1874, 
the state Commissioner of Immigration listed the following as standard 
wages : 

Hack-drivers $35.00 to $40.00 per month 

Wagoners 30 00 to 40.00 " 

Blacksmiths, shoers, etc. 2.00 to 3 00 per day 

Carpenters and builders 2 00 to 3.00 " ” 

Plasterers 2.50 to 4 00 " 

Brickmasons 2.00 to 4.00 ** ''i® 

As early as 1865, newspapers of the state called for discrimination 
against Negro artisans and day laborers in favor of whites.^® Railroad 
shops and a foundry established in Water Valley in 1866 barred Negro 
laborers.^’ It was not until the rise of extreme political animosities in 
1874, however, that opposition to Negro workers began to be really effec- 
tive. In that year, for the first time, merchants in Vicksburg began to hire 
white porters. The editor of the Gazette saw this as a proper move- against 
the Negro voter, and went on to say, “Our wonder is that the sharp-sighted 
Vicksburgers fed, clothed and pampered him so long.”^^ In the same year, 
the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad replaced all of its Negro mail agents 
with whites.^® During the campaign of the following year, newspapers 
called on their subscribers to patronize white Democrats, and employers 

T. Trowbridge, op. cit., p. 295; “Cash and Account Book,” 1865-1879, 
Stephen Duncan Papers. 

John Eaton, Grant, Lincoln, and the Freedmen, p. 132. 

” Whitelaw Reid, After the War, pp. 289, 390, 391. 

A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, pp. 33, 58. 

^•Schwartz and Stewart Collection, Louisiana State University, “Ledger,” 1865- 
1870. 

Richard Griggs, Guide to Mississippi, p, 31. 

*® Meridian Clarion, August 10, 1865 ; Hinds County Gazette, October 7, 1865 ; 
Ross H. Moore, op. cit., p. 358, quoting the Kosciusko Chronicle, November 25, 1865. 

Julia C. Brown, “Reconstruction in Yalobusha and Grenada Counties.” PM.HS., 
XII, 261. 

** Hinds County Gazette, August 12, 1874. 

** Ibid., September 9, 1874. 

•*Ibid., August 11, 1875. 
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in Natchez discharged numbers of Negro workers.^® In general, however, 
the displacement of Negro artisans, draymen, porters, clerks, and domestics 
was a slow and incomplete process. In the seventies and eighties few of 
the native whites were willing to accept menial positions, and even fewer 
employers were willing to hire those of their own race so long as the more 
docile Negroes were available at low wages. 

From the first months of freedom, a number of the more ambitious 
Negroes managed to avoid being drawn into the wage system, and set 
themselves up as independent enterprisers in various mechanical and com- 
mercial activities.^® As artisans of various types, as barbers, bakers, ped- 
dlers, hackmen, and draymen, and as keepers of hotels, restaurants, and 
saloons they enjoyed varying amounts of success.^^ The Natchez Demo- 
crat carried protests against the excessive activities of Negro restauranteurs 
and fish- women, who set up tables on the sidewalks, and who frequently 
fried their fish over fires built in the streets.^® Negro stores and saloons 
enjoyed the patronage of many whites until 1890 or later. 

A list of the occupations of the leading members of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Jackson for 1902 is informative : 

H. T. Risher, “owner of a large bakery'* 

J. S. Harvey, “contractor and builder" 

George Robinson and two sons, “brick masons and large contractors" 

Mrs. Julia Brown, “a business woman and owner of property in Jackson 
and Yazoo City" 

Marcus Brown, “a leading plasterer and a large contractor in his line" 
Lafayette Garrette, “skilled painter" 

James W. Dennis, “representative of tailoring firms" 

John Carson, “restaurant owner" 

Mrs. Melvina Scott, “fashionable dressmaker" 

Robert Day, Jr., “painter" 

Mrs. Josie B. Washington, “teacher"^® 

Those listed for the corresponding church in Natchez included : 

Dr. J. B. Banks, “the pioneer colored physician of the city" 

Charles Russell, “leading confectioner" 

Wm. Kennedy, “painter" 

Mrs. A. V. Walker, “seamstress and property owner" 

Mrs. Irby Robinson, “trained nurse" 

A. C. Montgomery, “a prominent ice dealer" 

Mrs. Josephine New, “dressmaker" 

Senate Miscellaneous Documents, no. 45, 44th Congress, 2d session, p. 137. 

John Eaton, op. cit., p. 132. 

Ibid , pp. 102, 105; A. T. Morgan, op. cit , pp. 33, 163, 243; Whitelaw Reid, op. 
cit., p. 289; Leading Afro-Americans of Vicksburg, Mississippi, p. 31; Senate Mis- 
cellaneous Documents, no. 45, 44th Congress, 2d session, p. 137 ; ibid., no. 166, 50th 
Congress, 1st session, p. 121; Natchez Daily Courier, May 31, September 15, 1866; 
“Cash and Account Book,” 1865-1879, Stephen Duncan Papers. 

"Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, January 11, 1868. 

•• A. T. Morgan, op. cit., p. 243 ; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, June 12, 1875, quoting 
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Mrs. Susan Brady, ^‘teacher” 

Rueben Sims, “truck farmer" 

Mrs. Amanda Russell, “trained nurse" 

Lewis Pulley, “plasterer"® i 

Before 1890, very few Negroes had entered upon the practice of the 
higher professions in the state. The first Negp-o physician appeared in 
Vicksburg in 1865,®^ while another, a man with training, intelligence, and 
some capital, located in Enterprise early in 1866.®® Another was reported 
to be practicing in Columbus in 1874.®^ Altogether, however, the entrance 
of Negroes into this profession was very slow. The Census of 1890 listed 
only thirty-four in the state who professed to be physicians or surgeons. 

Even fewer Negroes found their way into the legal profession, although 
the system of admissions used until 18^ made such entry fairly easy. In 
the incomplete list prepared by I. C. Mollison, only four of the ten ad- 
mitted to the bar of the state before 1878 were of Southern birth, while 
only two were natives of Mississippi. The other six were from Ohio and 
Canada. On the other hand, all of the six listed as admitted between 1877 
and 1890 were born in the state. According to Mollison, all of the Negro 
lawyers of the period practiced in the black counties west of the Illinois 
Central Railroad.®® It appears, however, that at least one was admitted to 
the bar in the northeastern portion of the state.®® Most of these lawyers 
found it necessary to combine other lines of work with their legal practice. 
Besides those who engaged in politics, some held appointive public offices, 
taught school, or entered business. William H. Smallwood, who practiced 
in Jackson, was recognized as the city's leading expert on leases, deeds, 
and contracts, an excellent penman, and an able auditor and bookkeeper.®"^ 
In addition to serving as reporter for the Clarion, he audited the books of 
some of the leading firms of the city, including one of the larger banks.®* 
L. K. Atwood combined his legal practice with the management of a mer- 
cantile establishment.®® A number of these men also held executive posi- 
tions in various Negro benevolent societies."*® 

In most of the towns of any size, there was an immediate tendency for 
the Negro residential and business sections to become distinct from those 
of the whites. To a certain extent this segregation grew out of the poverty 
of the Negroes, but the most eflfective force was the increasing desire of 

Ibid., p. 152. ** Leading Afro-Americans of Vicksburg, Mississippi, p. 5. 

•■Jackson Clarion, March 24, 1^, quoting the Meridian Messenger. 

** Ross H. Moore, op. cit., p. 349, quoting the Vicksburg Daily Times, July 27, 
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the whites to avoid Negro neighbors. As early as 1860, the eastern section 
of Columbus, known as “Kirkville” was recognized as the part of the town 
which was to be used especially by Negroes. The white mayor of Colum- 
bus even went so far as to appoint Jeff Kirk, a plasterer, as “mayor” of 
the section. It was reported that he ruled his village with judgment and 
firmness. During his “administration,” only one arrest was necessary, and 
that for an accidental shooting.^^ “Baptist Town,” however, gained a 
reputation as “the Negro pest hole of Okolona.”^^ By 1889, a Negro 
section was recognized as distinct in Raymond, and white businessmen 
opened an adjoining subdivision in which the lots were to be used only 
by Negroes. 

The Negroes of Jackson came to be concentrated in a section of land 
west of the city cemetery. This bore the name of “Boston.”^^ Both in 
Jackson and in other towns of the state, however, the process of segrega- 
tion was slow and incomplete. Small groups of Negroes continued for 
many years to live in all parts of the towns. M. M. McLeod and James 
Hill, prosperous Negro leaders, lived in fine homes on West Capitol Street, 
not far from the residence of Senator J. Z. George. James Lynch also had 
a home on Capitol Street.^® 

In general, an even smaller percentage of the urban Negroes became 
home-owners than those of their race on the farms. Of 51,422 non-farm 
homes occupied by Negroes in the state in 1890, only 5,177 were entirely 
owned by their occupants. Two hundred fifty-three others had been pur- 
chased, but were still encumbered.^® In later years, however, the town- 
dwellers showed much greater progress in this line of development than 
the rural population. By 1910, Negroes owned partially or entirely 13,783 
of their 68,609 non-farm homes.^*^ 

Statistics offered by the Census of 1890^® indicate that the Negroes 
still held a practical monopoly of jobs as house servants and as unclassified 
common laborers. As merchants and as keepers of shops and boarding- 
houses they were showing some progress, but as artisans they were losing 
ground. Fully half of their women were still gainfully employed. More 
than 1,500 Negroes had become teachers in public schools, but this num- 
ber did not nearly meet the needs of the population. The increase of 
physicians and lawyers was encouraging, although the number of each 
was still almost negligible. The Negroes of Mississippi in 1890, as in 
1865, were essentially a race of laborers, and it was upon the elevation of 
that class, white and black, that their future progress depended. 

** Natchez Daily Courier, June 26, 1866. 

*• Jackson Weekly Clarion, September 29, 1881. 

Raymond Gazette, January 5, 1889. 

** Senate Miscellaneous Documents, no. 166, 50th Congress, 1st session, p. 309. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE FREEDMEN 


The question as to when the Negroes of Mississippi became legally free 
cannot be settled. The confiscation acts of Congress in August, 1861, and 
July, 1862, and the Emancipation Proclamation of President Lincoln had 
no practical application for the mass of the Negroes in the interior of the 
state. The abolition of slavery was one of the absolute requirements which 
President Johnson suggested to the state constitutional convention in the 
summer of 1865.^ Yet the members of that convention knew that, except 
for some few Negroes on remote plantations, slavery had actually ceased to 
exist in the state several months before they met. Most of the members 
were lawyers, and to their legalistic minds the entire situation was bafifling. 

In his call for the assembly of the convention, Provisional-Governor 
William Sharkey had pointed to the fact that the slaves were free — “free 
by the fortunes of war — free by the proclamation — free by common con- 
sent — free practically as well as theoretically. . . .” He felt that it would 
be a waste of time to dwell on the theories and technicalities of the ques- 
tion.2 The convention’s committee on the state constitution was inclined 
to take a similar view on the matter. Its recommendation fell into four 
sections. First, the constitution was to be amended by striking out the 
three sections and an amendment which related to slaves. Second, there 
was to be inserted a new article which declared 


That neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall here- 
after exist in this State; and the Legislature at its next session, and thereafter 
as the public welfare may require, shall provide by law for the protection of the 
person and property of the freedmen of the State, and guard them and the 
State against any evils that may arise from their sudden emancipation. 


The third recommendation was that the legislature be allowed to dispense 
with the use of a grand jury in the prosecution of minor crimes, riots, un- 
lawful assembly, or vagrancy; and might provide for the trial of such 
cases before justices of the peace, or other inferior courts. The final sug- 
gestion was that the boards of county police be given the power to make 
regulations for the control of apprentices and vagrancy.® 

Sections one and three were received with almost immediate approval, 


Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1865, Journal, p. 152. 
Ibid., p. 7. 
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and the fourth was quickly eliminated. On the second section the conven- 
tion spent the greater part of its time. The mere statement that slavery 
was no longer to exist was too simple. Hugh Barr of Lafayette insisted 
on the insertion of the declaration that it had been abolished by action of 
the government of the United States.^ William Yerger, for the conserv- 
ative and conciliatory majority, declared that such a statement would have 
a bad effect. Anyway, he did not believe that slavery had been abolished 
by the government ; it had been abolished by war. Such matters should be 
left to the historian.® Jarnagin of Noxubee agreed that slavery certainly 
was dead, but he insisted on finding out what power had killed it. He 
would not allow the world to believe that Mississippi had abolished it by a 
voluntary act. He believed that abolition had come through the proclama- 
tion of the President and the fortunes of war.® 

The most vigorous opposition came from George L. Potter, who in 
1867 was to lead the fight against the acceptance of Negro suffrage. He 
was not certain that slavery was dead. “Has any authority competent to 
bind the State of Mississippi by any ordinance or action, abolished it? No, 
sir! Is it by any action of the people of Mississippi? That cannot be. 
Who claims, then sir, to have abolished it?''^ He went on to present his 
views in a substitute motion which began : “. . . Certain authorities of the 
United States, do claim, that by force of certain proclamations of the 
President, and of certain acts of the Congress . . . , all colored persons, 
heretofore held as slaves, in this State, are, of right free. . . The motion 
declared that abolition was void and, even if it were upheld, obligation of 
compensation rested upon Congress. In the meantime, “The good people 
of this State, reserving . . . their rights and claims ... do now treat said 
portions of the colored population as if free, and will continue so to regard 
and treat them until the said alleged acts and proclamations are annulled 
by the proper tribunals, or are otherwise lawfully vacated."® Potter argued 
that any positive act by the state would shift to it the burden of compen- 
sation which could not otherwise be avoided by Congress. Although he 
probably represented the attitude of a large portion of the white population, 
Potter could gain few votes from a body of substantial, conservative lead- 
ers who were anxious above all to regain for the state its place in the 
Union. His motion was defeated by a vote of 63-28.® 

R. S. Hudson of Yazoo was able to get a great deal more support for 
a proviso which would prevent the section from becoming effective until 
the representatives of the state were admitted to Congress, and which 
would reserve all rights of compensation. Hudson could not believe that 
slavery was legally dead. There was no power to abolish it in the con- 
stitution, or even in the laws of war. The Federal government had no 
* Ibid., p. 44. • Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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more power to intervene between master and servant than between hus- 
band and wife. He might admit that slavery was abolished in fact, but in 
law it was not. The slaves had not been surrendered with the Confederate 
army.^® 

Against Hudson, Potter, and their followers, the conservatives now 
brought out their leading members. The greatest of these were Judges 
Amos R. Johnston and William Yerger, former Whigs, whose names were 
known throughout the Lower South. Judge Johnston insisted that a policy 
of conciliation should be followed above all else. The essential thing was 
to regain for the state its place in the Union. Once that was done, its 
representatives could unite with the President and the conservatives in the 
North to form “a great party, irresistable in its power, and sufficiently 
efficacious and strong to control the next Presidential election, to defeat the 
ladicals, and to place some conservative Northern man in the Presidential 
chair of the United States.” Johnston believed that abolition was illegal, 
unwise, and unjust ; slave property was guaranteed by the constitution and 
sanctioned by God himself. But, he went on, “This institution, such as it 
was, is . . . not only wounded, but dead, dead, dead . . . beyond the power 
of resurrection, except by the miraculous interposition of the Most High.” 
It was now vain to inquire how it was killed, or to hope for compensa- 
tion.^^ Judge Yerger in a long and able speech upheld Johnston’s views. 
Those who supported the Hudson substitute, he insisted, ignored the events 
of the past five years. He then pointed out in detail the facts that must 
replace their theories.^* 

Soon after the conclusion of Judge Yerger’s address, the Hudson sub- 
stitute was tabled. J. T. Harrison of Lowndes then moved to strike out 
the initial word “that” from the report of the committee, and to insert in 
its place the words “The institution of slavery having been destroyed in 
Mississippi.” The amendment was accepted and the section was passed 
by a vote of 87-11.^® Thus was slavery done to death, by a perfect passive 
participle. 

This participial preamble did not prevent a later decision by Judge 
James F. Trotter of Panola County which held that all slaves in the state 
continued legally in that status until the constitutional changes of 1865 
went into effect.^^ The Supreme Court of the state, after declaring that 
slaves had not been emancipated by Lincoln’s proclamation, twice refused 
to settle the question of the exact date of the coming of freedom.^® Prac- 
tically, Negroes had been free from chattel slavery from the moment they 
entered Federal lines during the war, or from that moment after the war 

Ibid., pp. 71-82. ” Ibid., pp. 89-92. 

Ibid., pp. 141-162. “ Ibid., pp. 164-165. 

**John W. Kyle, ^'Reconstruction in Panola County,” P.M.H.S., XIII, 68. 

W. W. Magruder, “Legal Status of the Slaves in Mississippi Before the War,” 
P.M.H.S., IV. 137-138. 
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in which they gained release from a willing or unwilling master. The 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment by the required number of states 
in December, 1865, placed a seal upon the matter. 

The legal extent of that freedom remained to be determined. Attorney- 
General Edward Bates held in 1863 that free men of color were citizens 
of the United States,^® but that term itself was almost entirely undefined. 
The real points at issue were the rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the 
freedmen under the laws of the state of Mississippi. 

The first problem to receive any great deal of attention was that of the 
admission of Negro testimony before the courts. On the advice of Presi- 
dent Johnson, Provisional-Governor Sharkey in September, 1865, declared 
that such testimony must be admitted in all cases in which the interests of 
Negroes were involved.^"^ Colonel Thomas, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
immediately announced his acceptance of the Sharkey proposition, and by 
October 31 he had abolished the last of the special courts for the Negroes.^® 
There can be no doubt that this abandonment of the Negro to the civil 
courts was premature. Outside the city of Vicksburg, little attention was 
given to his testimony, even in those few cases where it was admitted.^® 
Many of the Negroes fled across the state line to Memphis in search of 
protection.^ The hiring by the Bureau of one Northern lawyer to handle 
cases of Negroes in the state courts was a useless gesture.^^ 

The question of the admission of the Negro's testimony immediately 
aroused furious discussion throughout the state. Led by the Jackson 
News and the Kosciusko Chronicle, the poor white element loudly declared 
that there could be no compromise on the issue. Other groups, lining up 
behind the Meridian Clarion, the Jackson Mississippian, the Vicksburg 
Herald, the Vicksburg Journal, the Brandon Republican, the Natchez 
Courier, and the Friar’s Point Coahomian, urged acceptance of Negro tes- 
timony as a matter of expediency. The attitude of the editor of the 
Coahomian was typical of this group : 

The question of admitting negro testimony in the civil courts of the country 
is one . . . which should, like Aaron’s rod, swallow up all minor considerations. 
It is repugnant to our feelings we admit, but so was [ju:] reconstruction and 
emancipation, which was crammed down our throats by the results of the war. 
It behooves us, then to accept negro testimony — as qualified by Governor 
Sharkey — for the present, uncomplainingly. Negro equality in the courts is 
not as nauseating a dose as negro equality in all political privileges. . . .22 

Editors of the other papers in this group all agreed that the admission of 
testimony, disagreeable as that might be, was the very least concession that 

Edward Bates, Opinion of Attotney General Bates on Citizenship, 

Meridian Clarion, October 1, 1865. Ibid., November 5, ifcS. 

Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 78. 

J. T. Trowbridge, The South, p. 342. 

Senate Executive Documents, no 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 37. 

•• Friar’s Point Coahomian, October 27, 1865. 
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could be made to prevent worse things from being imposed by the North. 

While the battle raged in the press, it was also carried to the stump in 
the election of congressmen, legislators, and state officials, and was imme- 
diately accepted as the basic issue of the campaign. Here again, the most 
liberal candidates would go no further than S. J. Evans, the prospective 
congressman, who declared : “We are not willing that the negro should 
testify in our courts. We all revolt at it, and it is natural that we should 
do so; but we must allow it as one of the requisites of our admission to 
our original standing in the Union.”^® Even such candidates, however, 
were generally unable to secure election. Judge E. S. Fisher, conservative 
nominee of the constitutional convention, was defeated for the governor- 
ship by General B. G. Humphreys, while a majority in the legislature was 
gained by the party absolutely opposed to Negro testimony.** In disgust, 
the editor of the Brandon Republican declared that the people of his county 
evidently preferred provost-marshal courts to the continuation of their 
own with Negro testimony.*® 

Gradually, however, increased pressure on the anti-testimony group in 
the legislature by leading men of the state began to have its effect, and by 
November 15, a majority of only five stood against admission. On the 
following day, a remarkable reversal was seen, and modified Negro testi- 
mony was written into law by a vote of sixty-three to twenty-seven.*® The 
editor of the News angrily charged that the change had been forced by 
pressure from Washington.*"^ It seems more probable that those who 
changed their votes were convinced that the move was necessary for the 
restoration of the state to the Union, and that their opposition had been 
maintained only because of pledges to their constituents. The shift of their 
stand on the following day was a matter of expediency.** A few days 
later they regained some standing with their voters by participating in the 
rejection of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Thus Negroes continued to testify in those cases in which members of 
their race were parties. Such testimony had received more and more gen- 
eral admission in the latter part of 1865. By the latter part of 1866, 
General Wood was able to report that prejudice against the Negro was 
effective only in the lower courts; in the higher ones he could practically 
always gain a fair trial.*® Similar views were expressed by the Federal 
commanders in 1867 and 1868.*® It should be noted, however, that prac- 

** Senate Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 64, quoting 
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tically all cases involving Negroes were settled in the local courts. In spite 
of this fact, Hiram Cassedy, one of the first attorneys in the state to 
handle cases for the freedmen, believed that in his county nine Negroes in 
ten were receiving justice.^^ 

The first case in Mississippi in which a white man was convicted of 
homicide on the testimony of Negroes was tried in the Fifth Judicial Dis- 
trict Court in September, 1866, and attracted a great deal of attention. 
J. A. P. Campbell, one of the ablest and most widely known judges of the 
state, was on the bench. He immediately overruled the objection of the 
defense that the testimony of the Negroes was incompetent. An appeal to 
the jury that the testimony be disregarded was also without effect. The 
verdict was that of manslaughter. The address of Judge Campbell, widely 
quoted in the press, gives some insight into contemporary attitudes. He 
pointed out the unusual nature of the case, and expressed his belief in the 
value and justice of Negro testimony. He then took up the plea of the 
prosecuting attorney, who had asked for a light penalty on the ground that 
the conviction alone had been enough to establish the power of the law. 
Judge Campbell was inclined to agree with this; he felt that all great 
changes should be made gradually, lest men's sensibilities be shocked and 
future attempts to apply the law be rendered vain. He continued : ‘T am 
admonished of the propriety of this view by a recurrence to the fact that 
during this trial, I was painfully impressed with the conviction that your- 
self and family and friends, together with the public, were not suitably 
impressed with the danger of the situation; and . . . that it was not 
deemed possible that conviction could be had on the testimony of ne- 
groes. . . The judge would not be carried away by “the sympathies of 
an impressible heart"; he would inflict punishment just as if the prisoner 
had been convicted of killing a white man. “I must obey the dictates of 
my judgment. ... I am convinced . . . that you killed the negro Sam in 
the heat of violent passion . . . and that the act was unjustifiable and un- 
warranted. . . ." The sentence was twelve months in the county jail and 
payment of the costs of court.®® 

In line with the repeal of a number of the laws of 1865 which applied 
especially to the Negro, the legislature in 1867 removed all limitations on 
the testimony of the freedmen and placed them on the same basis in the 
courts of the state as that of the whites.®* Even after the Negro was 
driven from the ballot box and the jury bench he retained the right to 
offer as a witness testimony which received such consideration as a white 
judge and a white jury considered it to be worth. 

Hiram Cassedy to William N. Whitehurst, December 16, 1866, Whitehurst 
Papers, Mississippi State Archives. 

** Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1866, p. 523. 

** Jackson Clarion, September 25, 1866. 

** Laws of Mississippi, 1S66^1867, pp. 232-233. 
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The legislature of 1867, after repealing most of the laws that made up 
the Black Code, enacted a special proviso which declared that the new 
privileges of the Negroes did not include that of serving on grand or petit 
juries.^® In April, 1869, however, General Adelbert Ames ordered that 
all persons, regardless of race or color, who possessed the qualifications 
prescribed by the code of 1857, were to be admitted to jury service.'^® The 
Reconstruction legislature of 1870 wrote this provision into the laws of 
the state 

The attitude of many of the whites was later expressed by Franklin 
Montgomery: “In the fall of that year [1869], at the October term of 
the court, negroes were for the first time put on juries. I was on the 
panel for the week, and so great was my disgust that I at once applied for, 
and easily obtained, a license to practice law, thus escaping what I thought 
would have been a degradation.”^® This attitude was still prevalent in 
1873, although many of the leading whites served willingly with the Ne- 
groes and found them generally kind-hearted, just, and honest.®® In many 
of the counties where the population was more or less evenly divided be- 
tween blacks and whites, the custom developed of using an equal number 
of each of the races on all juries^® In the counties with a heavy majority 
of Negroes, their race generally held a majority on the juries. Even here, 
however, the Negroes in making their decision tended to follow the wishes 
of the white members.'*^ 

After 1875, the Negroes appeared in smaller and smaller numbers on 
the jury panels, but their complete elimination did not occur until after 
1890.“*^ In the constitution of that year, it was provided that all persons 
serving on grand or petit juries must be qualified electors, and must also 
be able to read and write. Thus the elimination of the Negro as a voter 
served also to remove him from the jury bench, and in a land of white 
officers, white judges, white lawyers, and white juries, the term “law,” in 
the Negro’s mind, came more and more to mean only a big white man 
with a badge. 
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CHAPTER XI 


NEGROES UNDER THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, 

1865-1870 

Entrance of the Negro into Politics 

From the close of the war until June 13, 1865, Mississippi was en- 
tirely under the control of a military commander. From that date until 
March 5, 1869, there was a peculiar division of authority between a civil 
and a military governor. W. L. Sharkey, appointed civil governor by 
President Johnson, was an old citizen of the state, a distinguished jurist, 
and a former Whig. His policy in general was that of the President. 
B. G. Humphreys, elected governor by the white citizens of the state and 
recognized by Johnson in November, 1865, had been a Whig before the 
war, and had more recently served as a brigadier-general in the Confed- 
erate army. Serving until July 15, 1868, he was less inclined to consult 
the wishes of the President than his predecessor had been. Before the 
expiration of his term of office, he was removed by the military com- 
mander of the state and replaced by Adelbert Ames, a Federal general 
from Maine. On March 5, 1869, Ames also became military commander, 
and continued to serve in this dual capacity until the installation of the 
reconstructed government of the state in January, 1870. 

In general, the relations of the military commanders and the native civil 
governors were surprisingly good. Appointed by President Johnson, Gen- 
erals G. K. Warren, P. J. Osterhaus, H. W. Slocum, T. J. Wood, and 
A. G. Gillem usually followed his policies and made themselves actually 
popular v/ith the whites of the state.^ On the other hand, General E. O. C. 
Ord, who served as commander during the latter part of 1867, and Gen- 
eral Irwin McDowell, who served for one month in 1868, aroused the 
dislike of the native whites, chiefly through their policy of removing offi- 
cials whom they believed to be unsympathetic toward the reconstruction 
policies. None of the commanders named above showed any special ten- 
derness toward, or interest in, the Negroes. Adelbert Ames, who became 
provisional -governor July 15, 1868, and military commander March 5, 

^ J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” P.M.HS.C.S., I, 267 ; J. S. McNeily, “War and Reconstruction in 
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1869, was a man of a different stripe. Although he had been rather quiet 
and inactive as provisional-governor, he was by the middle of 1869 recog- 
nized by the Negroes as their friend and zealous advocate. He was to 
hold their devotion until he left the state in 1876. 

If the commanding officers of the Federal forces in Mississippi showed 
little sympathy for the Negroes, their private soldiers often gave evidence 
of actual dislike. Many of them were Democrats, and practically all of 
them were representatives of the poor white group of the North. Their 
tendency was to share the prejudices of those of their class in the South. 
J. S. McNeily, the state’s leading Democratic historian of the period, wrote 
as follows : 

In the excitement of the elections of 1867 and 1868, the troops were often “a 
restraint curbing” the turbulence of the negroes — they were never so regarded 
by the whites. There was some misuse of them while Ames was military 
Governor. But as a rule, if not invariably, the sentiment of the troops, and 
especially the non-commissioned officers and privates, was hostile to the negro.2 

An English traveler in 1868 found this to be true throughout the South.^ 
Troops sent to Hillsboro for the election of 1868 talked openly of their 
desire to “shoot radicals and niggers.”'^ Such feelings were nor entirely 
limited to the ordinary soldiers. Major John Powers, at Holly Springs, 
was in sympathy with the Democrats,® while General Pennypacker, second 
in command in the state, went so far as to warn Klansmen so that they 
might escape from parties sent to arrest them.® From their relations with 
the representatives of the Federal government, the Negroes of Mississippi 
had little cause to expect from that source any further advancement of 
their status. Yet there were at work in the North certain peculiar com- 
binations of forces which soon would make voters of the freedmen, and 
deliver into their hands the power to control the government of Mississippi. 

To Republican politicians, to sincere abolitionists, and to those inter- 
ested in tariff-protected industries, the national banking system, and the 
public debt, the possibility of the restoration of Democratic control brought 
sheer terror. Yet it seemed that this must come upon the return to the 
Union of Southern states with increased representation growing out of the 
abolition of slavery. However reluctantly they might accept the fact, most 
Republican leaders soon agreed that their only hope lay in the enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen. It was their task to sell the idea to the voters and 
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minor politicians of the North, to many of whom it was just as repugnant 
as it was to the Southern Democrats. 

It was with the hope of blocking this move that President Johnson in 
the summer of 1865 suggested to Southern leaders the possibility of ad- 
mitting to the suffrage a few small, selected groups of Negroes. This 
suggestion received little consideration. Before the end of August, Pro- 
visional-Governor Sharkey reported to the President that its application 
was impossible in Mississippi."^ Some of the old Whig leaders of the 
state, it is true, saw the intelligence and desirability of such a move. In 
the same month that Sharkey made his discouraging report. General J. L. 
Alcorn was writing that the people of the South must make the Negroes 
their friends, or their path would lie “through a way red with blood and 
damp with tears.” A limited franchise certainly would not imply social 
equality, which was not even granted to white voters who were low and 
base. But Alcorn, fully understanding the difficulties of the situation, 
closed his letter with a pessimistic note. “Will the Southern people secure 
the friendship of the negro? I fear they will not!”® Even in the North, 
those who were closely acquainted with the Southern attitude were con- 
vinced that none of the freedmen would receive the franchise as a volun- 
tary grant. General W. T. Sherman was certain that any effort to force 
Negro suffrage upon the South would result in a new civil war more bloody 
than the last,® 

In the meantime, a few of the freedmen in the state were showing 
some interest in their political possibilities. In June, 1865, before the all- 
white election of delegates to the constitutional convention, a number of 
them gathered in a mass meeting at Vicksburg and drew up resolutions 
condemning the exclusion of “loyal citizens” from the election, and appeal- 
ing to Congress to refuse readmission to Mississippi until she voluntarily 
enfranchised the freedmen.^® The fact that the presiding officer of the 
meeting was a Northern soldier raises the question as to whether it was 
a genuine expression of Negro sentiment. The only evidence of authen- 
ticity is the active participation of Henry Mason, a native Negro who was 
a political leader of some importance. 

The reaction of the majority of the whites to this effort was imme- 
diate, and seemed to justify such fears as those expressed by Sherman. 
The editor of the Natchez Courier referred to the resolutions of the freed- 
men, and then solemnly warned that history taught that no two dissimilar 
races could live together on a basis of equality. “One must be superior — 
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one must be dominant. If the negro should be the master, the whites must 
either abandon the territory, or there would be another civil war in the 
South — a war of the races — the whites against the black — and the war 
would be a war of extermination.”^^ 

His colleague, the editor of the Natchez Democrat, was just as certain 
that the enfranchisement of the freedmen would never be borne. “We have 
no objection to negroes voting in Massachusetts or Ohio, or carrying out 
in those States the doctrine of miscegenation to all its practical conse- 
quences; but when Mississippi shall be willing to place the whites and 
blacks upon a social and political level, to escape the degradation we will 
become a voluntary exile from the home of our birth and seek an asylum 
in some more congenial clime.”^^ The editor of the Courier agreed that 
the imposition of Negro suffrage would be followed by a mass exodus of 
the Southern whites “to a better land — for to them any land would then 
be better.”^^ 

The unhappy experience of Nelson Fitzhugh of Natchez offers an 
example of the effect upon white sentiment of the expression by a Negro 
of an active interest in the current situation. Fitzhugh, freed long before 
the war, and possessed of some education, had gained modest success in 
the community, having been a slaveholder and manager of a mercantile 
establishment. Like William Johnson, the barber, and Robert McCary, 
the Negro meteorologist, he had been considered a good Confederate, and 
had been held in high esteem by his white neighbors. Then, in 1866, 
someone discovered in the Philadelphia Christian Recorder a letter from 
Fitzhugh which indicated that he had been selling subscriptions for that 
journal. The writer went on to say that the Natchez Courier was full of 
lies, and that he hoped the Recorder would make some effort to prevent 
the kidnaping of Negroes for subsequent sale in Cuba. That was all, but 
it was enough. The editor of the Courier immediately leaped to the attack : 

This man Nelson Fitzhugh has been wearing a mask. He is full of deceit and 
hypocrisy. . . . He has been a systematic hypocrite all his life. . . . Qoaked 
under the garb of religion, sanctimonious as a pilgrim, seemingly honest and 
honorable, still kept in kindly remembrance for past good offices, be they well 
meant or hypocrisies. Nelson Fitzhugh is still a part of this community. . . . 
He is now a Radical agent and a colporteur among us, and disseminates poisons 
of the literary kind, stirring up bad blood among people kindly disposed towards 
each other. . . M 

A few days later the paper reported that numerous letters, attacking Fitz- 
hugh as a “turn coat” and a “snake in the grass,” had been received from 
white citizens. There was also a letter from the Negro's daughter, in 
which she prayed that the condemnation of Fitzhugh not be extended to 
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other members of his family. “And now, my dear Southern friends, for 
the sake of a family who are Southern in sentiment and principle, I hope 
you will look over my father's indiscretion, for he is old and childish. I 
really do not believe that he meant what he said, for I never heard him 
utter a word against the South in all my life. I will now close by asking 
you to give this to your readers, that they may not hold the family respon- 
sible for what my father may have said.”^® 

When, early in 1867, it became apparent that the enfranchisement of 
the freedmen could not be avoided, powerful conservative leaders of the 
state began an immediate and almost frantic campaign to bring the Negro 
voters under the control of the Southern whites. Such men as A. G. 
Brown, Ethelbert Barksdale, J. A. P. Campbell, J. W. C. Watson, and 
William Yerger, many of them old Whigs, gave the matter the greater 
part of their time. By May, the Clarion was able to report that twenty- 
two of the papers of the state had swung into line.^® J. W. Robb 

sent to the press an urgent declaration that the freedom and suffrage of 
the Negro were facts, and that the native whites must act quickly if at all. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the humiliation of our position ; I can picture 
nothing more horrible to myself than the scene which would be presented if the 
administration of the state government passes from the hands of Southern men 
into the hands of ignorant and vicious masses, led by imported fanatics. . . . 

. . . We cannot hope to convince the colored voter by arguments that we are 
his best friends so long as we propose nothing and advocate nothing to his 
benefit, so long as we deny him all the privileges of a freeman and leave the 
education of his children to imported females from Massachusetts. . . . 

... I know it to be true that his confidence is easily won and secured for I 
have not yet seen the one who did not perceive and fully appreciate the fact 
that his future interest was inseperable [jfc] from the interest of all other 
citizens of the State, and he is only made to feel that his interest is diverse by 
our action in refusing and neglecting all measures for the promotion of his 
welfare. We have only to deserve his confidence to procure it, and it would 
gladden his heart to bestow it upon the white men of the South with whom his 
future lot is cast. I affirm this as a truth which I have found to be so, and 
which appears as universal as a sentiment can be among a people.i^ 

In a pamphlet circulated throughout the state, J. L. Alcorn urged a 
realistic view, and immediate and positive action. 

The Loyal League is upon you. Even a brief experience of the workings of 
that voting machine would satisfy you, as it has me, that all which our people 
claim for the influence of the “old master” on the freedmen is neither more 
nor less than nonsense. The terrible necessities of our position demand blunt 
speaking. . . . The “old master,” gentlemen, has passed from fact to poetry ! 

The colored man comes, as well as the white man, within the scope of my pro- 
posed negotiations. . . . All that Congress has given him I accept as his with 

Ibid., November 10, 1866. J. W. Garner, op. cit., p. 179. 

^’Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 13, 1867. 
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all my heart and conscience. I propose to vote with him; to discuss political 
affairs with him; to sit, if need be, in political counsel with him; and from a 
platform acceptable alike to him, to me, and to you, to pluck our common liberty 
and our common prosperity out of the jaws of inevitable ruin.^® 

Strenuous efforts were made to carry out these policies. In May, a 
bi-racial meeting was held in Copiah County. Resolutions were adopted 
which declared that it was the duty of the whites to protect and advance 
the interests of the freedmen, to instruct them in the duties of the elective 
franchise, and to encourage them in their efforts to educate their children.^® 
In June, a bi-racial meeting was held in Terry to plan a public dinner for 
the Fourth of July, “for the whole people without regard to race or con- 
dition.” Former Governor A. G. Brown presided, with Alfred Johnson, 
colored, as his vice-president. It was agreed that the whites were to fur- 
nish the supplies, and the blacks were to prepare them. All committees 
were to consist of three whites and three Negroes. A resolution was 
adopted which declared : 

That it is intended by this movement to give mutual assurance of a cordial, 
good understanding between the white and colored men of this neighborhood; 
and therefore this committee are instructed to make no distinctions, but in the 
matter of inviting speakers, and in everything else, to act in concert — ^giving 
an equal voice to the colored men with the white men in all that is necessary 
in carrying out the objects of this meeting.'-^ 

Later in the same month, a bi-racial meeting in Hinds County was ad- 
dressed by Judge Robb on the subject of the mutual interests of the whites 
and blacks, and of the need for friendship and harmony. A similar meeting 
was planned for the following week.®^ In August, a meeting at Missis- 
sippi Springs was attended by 800 to 1,000 Negroes and about 200* whites. 
Two of the leading white cooperationists and three freedmen addressed 
the assembly. On the same day, ex-Governor Brown was speaking to a 
similar meeting in Copiah County 

The whole movement, however, was a hopeless task from the very 
start. In the words of J. S. McNeily: 

The result was failure, utter and universal. Upon reflection this will be seen 
to have been natural and inevitable. The Southerner's manner of address, his 
air of authority, conflicted with the new sense of freedom, and contradicted his 
professions of acceptance of political equality. Suspicion and distrust in the 
negro was second nature. He saw that there was no real and lasting fulfillment 
in that quarter, for the aspirations which the law promised him.^® 

J. L. Alcorn, Views on the Political Situation in Mississippi, pp. 3-4. 

Hinds County Gojsette, May 31, 1867. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 13, 1867. 

” Hinds County Gazette, June 21, 1867. 

** Ibid., August 9, 1867. 

”J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” P.M.H.S.CS., I, 321. 
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To McNeily's analysis there must be some additions. The leaders of the 
cooperationists were men of distinction and substance, but they were not 
the real leaders of the masses of the people, and in this particular case they 
represented a comparatively small number of the whites. Furthermore, 
the movement came too late. In too many hundreds of instances in the 
past two years, most of the cooperationists, along with the white masses, 
had made entirely too clear their real attitude toward the Negro and his 
hopes for a rise in status. The desires of a majority of the old citizens had 
been reflected in the Black Code, and the very mention of that code now 
served to make Negroes forget the speeches of Robb and Brown. Finally, 
the more intelligent Negro leaders of the state easily remembered the at- 
tacks under which they had suffered a few months before. It is significant 
that the McCarys and the Fitzhughs, kinsmen of the persecuted patriarch 
of the Negroes of Natchez, now abandoned their “Southern principles” to 
become leaders in the new Republican party. 

In the meantime, the cooperationists were losing large sections of their 
white membership. Such planks in their platform as that asking for public 
education for blacks and whites were subjected to heavy attack, and they 
themselves were described as men “once considered the first men in the 
State, who are now so anxious to pick up the crumbs that fall from radical 
tables, that they are actually traversing the State, making negro speeches, 
getting up negro meetings, and playing second fiddle to Sambo, condescend- 
ing to act as Vice-President at such meetings, while Sambo submits to act 
as President of the same.”^'* The poor white had spoken, and the protest 
of the Clarion that the extension of the franchise did not mean social equal- 
ity was of no avail. 

The additional requirements for reconstruction imposed by Congress in 
July drove many into the ranks of the irreconcilables.^''* The final blow 
came with the overwhelming rejection of Negro suffrage by the state of 
Ohio The conviction now developed in Mississippi that the North would 
go Democratic in 1868, and that all that was necessary was patient wait- 
ing, combined with an absolute refusal to compromise.^® All over the 
state, newspapers which had supported cooperation now seceded and 
joined the ranks of George L. Potter's “Constitutional Union Party.”^^ 

In the meantime, many of the Neroes had entered enthusiastically into 
political activity. Members of the race gathered in Vicksburg in July to 
set up a Negro Republican organization.^® Although a number of officers 
were selected, it appears that the organization performed no important 

Hinds County Gazette, June 28, 1867, '*In Hoc Signo Vinces” to G. W. Harper. 

•* Hinds County Gazette, October 25, 1867. 

Jackson Weekly Clarton, September 5, 25, October 16, 1867 ; Senate Reports, 
no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st session, p. 534. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, October 16, 1867 ; Hinds County Gazette, October 18, 
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*■ Hinds County Gazette, July 12, 1867. 
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function. The Negroes were immediately absorbed into the regular Re- 
publican party of the state. 

That body held its convention in Jackson on September 10 and 11. 
Although there was some immediate unpleasantness between the Negroes 
and Northern men with lily-white tendencies, organization was effected 
and a platform drawn up. Among the planks, the most significant were 
those calling for universal free education, and declaring that the party 
would never recognize any distinction of race or color in education, the 
ballot, or other civil and political rights.'^*^ 

During the course of registration. General Ord ruled that Negroes were 
eligible to serve as clerks and judges of the election, and as delegates to the 
convention which was to provide a constitution for the reconstructed state. 
The editor of the Vicksburg Herald expressed the feeling of the majority 
of the whites toward this move as follows : 

We hoped that this shameful humiliation would have been spared our people, at 
least until the freemen of Mississippi decide whether they will submit to negro 
equality at the ballot-box or elsewhere . . General Ord has heretofore ex- 
hibited a wisdom in his administration which has been highly approved by the 
people, but we doubt not that lovers of peace throughout the country will con- 
demn the order as injudicious, if not insulting to that race whom God has 
created the superior of the black man, and whom no monarch can make his 
equal.3® 

To the further disgust of people who held this attitude, General Ord in 
September announced the appointment of B T. Montgomery, prosperous 
Negro planter and former business man.ager for Joe and Jefferson Davis, 
as Justice of the Peace at Davis Bend.**^ Montgomery was probably the 
first member of his race to hold a state office. 

During the process of registration, relations of the races became more 
and more strained, but there seems to have been no actual outbreak.***- 
Efforts to prevent the Negroes from registering were general enough to 
cause Ord to issue a warning,**^ but such efforts seem to have had little 
effect. 

To the registration offices, as later to the polls, the Negroes generally 
came in large groups. The editor of the Gacette, reporting the registration 
in Raymond, stated : “Our usually quiet village was enlivened on Monday 
by the presence from adjacent plantations of from three hundred to five 
hundred of the newly manufactured ‘American citizens of African de- 
scent.’ ” Some of the Negroes understood fully the object of their visit ; 
others had the idea that they were to vote, receive free land, or be taxed. 
The Gazette went on to say : 

*• Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 1867, p. 516. 

Ibid., 1867, pp. 515-516, quoting the Vicksburg Herald. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, September 19, 1867. 
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We must give our newly-made voters the benefit of the remark, that they con- 
ducted themselves throughout the day with decorum and propriety, showing 
good breeding, and a proper respect for “the situation ” As a consequence 
upon their good behavior, the largest liberty was allowed them by the whites, 
and we are glad to perceive that they seemed to appreciate the kindness every- 
where shown them.^'* 

Secure in the belief that the freedmen were rapidly dying out, and 
misled by the state census of 1866, most of the whites were convinced that 
the Negro voters would be a minority m the state, or that their majority 
would be so small as to be of little advantage to them.^® Thus the results 
of the registration, showing 46,636 whites and 60,167 Negrpes eligible to 
vote,*^® came as a distinct shock to the white citizens, and added to the num- 
ber of those who were determined to stand to the last against Negro 
sufifrage. 

The large Negro majority also solidified the determination of a major- 
ity of the whites to allow the election to go by default and to wait for a 
Democratic victory in the North to bring their redemption. In many of 
the counties, those opposed to Reconstruction made no nominations.^^ At 
the polling booth at Vicksburg, only eight whites cast their votes. One 
of the local papers ofifered a dollar for the name of each of these “inter- 
esting sneaks. The result was a vote of 76,016 in favor of the conven- 
tion and of only 6,277 against,^® From the totals, it is evident that at 
least twenty or twenty-five thousand whites took part in the election, but 
those who did not vote for the Republican candidates were able to elect 
only about twenty-nine conservative or Democratic delegates.^® Of these, 
very few were men of ability or reputation. Thus it became apparent 
that Mississippi’s new constitution would reflect the attitudes of native and 
Northern Republicans and Negroes, almost entirely uninfluenced by the 
interests of the great mass of the native whites. 

The Constitution of 1869 

The convention which was to frame a constitution for a reconstructed 
state assembled January 8, 1868. It was composed of one hundred dele- 
gates, of whom, according to the best figures available, sixty-seven were 
native Southerners. Twenty-four were born in the North, and nine in 
foreign or unknown countries. Sixty-seven were unqualified Republicans, 
and of these thirty-three were resident whites. Three were “Recon- 
structionists,*' and one was “for Grant.” Of the remaining twenty -nine, 

•* Hinds County Gasette, July 12, 1867. 

■“Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 13, August 22, September 19, 1867; J. W. Garner, 
op. cit., p. 175. 
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who made up the more conservative faction, two were listed as Democrats, 
eight ‘‘Conservatives,” one ‘‘Anti-Radical,” two ‘‘opposed to Radicals of 
any kind,” one ‘‘Union,” two ‘‘Constitutional Union,” two “Union Con- 
servatives,” one ‘‘Constitution and Laws of the United States,” two 
‘‘Henry Clay Whigs,” four “Old Whigs,” and two “none.” Eighty-four 
of the delegates were white; sixteen were Negroes.^- Of the group of one 
hundred, Negroes and “carpet-baggers” together formed a total of less than 
forty, but these with the thirty-three resident white radicals were easily 
able to control the convention. 

Very little can be learned of the small group of Negroes who were 
sent to the convention. In line with the policy of regarding the whole 
affair as illegal and temporary, the newspapers of the state said little even 
of the convention itself Since the official journal made no racial distinc- 
tions, even the compilation of the names of the Negro members is a diffi- 
cult task. Of the sixteen, John C. Brinson, Amos Drane, Wesley Lawson, 
and Cyrus Myers seem to have returned almost immediately to the ob- 
scurity from which they came. They played no active or prominent part 
either in the convention or in the developments which followed it. Eman- 
uel Handy of Copiah and Doctor Stites of Washington continued theii 
careers as undistinguished members of the state legislature. Isham Stew- 
art, a poorly educated but intelligent native Negro, became a powerful 
leader in the eastern portion of the state, and even survived the revolution 
of 1875 as member of the senate from Noxubee, Kemper, and Neshoba 
counties. Albert Johnson, one of the eight Negro preachers in the con- 
vention, later served Warren County in the legislature. In spite of evi- 
dence of intelligence in his voting, he was of no importance as a leader, 
and probably became an early victim of the Vicksburg ring. 

The most peculiar career was that of William T. Combash, delegate 
from Washington County. Born in Maryland, he was said to have been 
“sold south” for theft. During the war, he escaped through the lines to 
Philadelphia, and there joined a company of Negro infantry from which 
he later deserted. In the convention, he sometimes voted with the other 
Negroes, but more often deserted them to stand with their bitterest op- 
ponents on important measures. In the election of 1868, the Democrats 
made him their candidate for the state senate from Washington and Sun- 
flower counties.'^'* Defeated, and evidently in bad standing with his spon- 
sors, he was hanged by the Ku-Klux.^® 

Matthew T. Newsom of Claiborne County and Charles W. Fitzhugh 
of Wilkinson were Methodist Episcopal preachers of some education and 
ability. Fitzhugh was a member of one of the leading free-Negro families 

“ J. L. Power, op. ciK PM.HS., Ill, 77. 

** Meridian Chronicle, September 4, 1868, quoting the Frederick (Md.) Examiner. 

** Meridian Chronicle, September 4, 1868. 
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of the Natchez region, and his record in the convention is one of moderate 
and intelligent activity, with indications of independent thought. Newsom 
also exercised some influence on the formation of the constitution, and 
later served his county in the legislature. 

Henry Mayson, of Hinds County, was a native Negro who held the 
friendship and confidence of the local whites until he entered politics.**^ 
He played an active part in the convention, made speeches favoring the 
adoption of the constitution, and became a representative in the first recon- 
structed legislature. 

Charles Caldwell, Mayson’s colleague from Hinds County, also exer- 
cised some influence in the convention. A mulatto, he had been a slave 
blacksmith in Clinton, and had picked up a smattering of education. A 
Democratic leader declared he was “far above the average negro in intelli- 
gence. Although he was no orator, he was a natural leader. Later, as 
state senator, he helped to guide his party, and, as “the Warwick of the 
administration,” became one of the strongest supporters of Governor 
Ames.^* Unlike the great mass of Negroes of the time, in or out of poli- 
tics, he was absolutely fearless.^® Although he used his power for the 
maintenance of peace between the races,*^ in the crisis of 1875 he led a 
unit of militia through Clinton, and for this he was marked for death. 
One night about a month after the overthrow, he was literally riddled with 
bullets on a street in that town.®^ 

The three Negroes who exercised the greatest influence in the con- 
vention were T. W. Stringer, Henry P. Jacobs, and J. Aaron Moore, 
preachers respectively in the African Methodist, Baptist, and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. Moore, who led in the organization of Methodist 
churches in the east-central portion of the state, later was an influential 
state senator, and centered his power in the town of Meridian. After his 
elimination from politics, he set up a successful blacksmith shop in Jack- 
son, and soon came to be known once more as “a good citizen.”®^ 

Much more able than Aaron Moore was Henry P. Jacobs, Baptist 
preacher and organizer from Adams County. Born in Alabama, he learned 
to read and write from an insane man for whom he was caretaker. Thus 
prepared for freedom, he wrote his own pass, and in 1856 cleverly arranged 
an escape to the North for himself, his wife, three children, and a brother- 
in-law. After spending some time in Canada, he returned to Michigan. 
During the war, he went to Natchez, Mississippi, and there began the re- 
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markable work of organizing Baptist Associations throughout the western 
portion of the state.®® Although the membership of his church was gen- 
erally more radical thah that of the other denominations, Jacobs himself, 
both in the convention and in the legislature, was inclined toward modera- 
tion and compromise. 

By far the most influential Negro in the convention, and the most 
powerful political leader of his race in the state until 1869, was T. W. 
Stringer of Vicksburg. A former resident of Ohio, he came to Mississippi 
as general superintendent of missions and presiding elder for the African 
Methodist Church, of which he had almost complete control for many 
years. The man had a genius for organization. After a distinguished 
career in religious and fraternal organizations in Ohio, he led in the devel- 
opment of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada before his 
move to Mississippi.®* Wherever he went in the state, churches, lodges, 
benevolent societies, and political machines sprang up and flourished. His 
influence upon the constitution of 1868 was as great as that of any other 
man in the convention. 

Most of the ideas of the Constitution, however, were those of Repub- 
licans from the North and West, modified by the influence of native whites 
who had gone over to that party. The opposition came from the small 
group of native anti-radicals, who were divided among themselves. Most 
of them were men of little ability or reputation from the pine-hill counties, 
who looked to George Stovall, W. T. Stricklin, and Dr. W. M. Compton 
as their leaders. As a hopeless minority, this group confined its activities 
in the convention to oratorical, parliamentary, and physical attacks on the 
majority delegates. An even smaller group of intelligent, conservative, 
native whites formed themselves around J. W. C. Watson and William 
Hemingway, and exerted some influence on the decisions of the convention 
until the passage of the section on the franchise. They then joined the 
Compton-Stricklin element and resigned from the convention. 

The small group of Negro delegates, under the leadership of Stringer 
and Jacobs, generally went along with the native and Northern white Re- 
publicans who controlled the convention. The one exception was the rene- 
gade Combash, who at times voted with the Compton-Stricklin group for 
clauses which would have limited citizenship, suffrage, and jury service to 
the white race, or which would have set up a property qualification for 
membership in the state senate. 

At times the interests of the Negroes ran counter to those of the white 
majority. They gave support to the efforts of Henry Jacobs to secure 
equal rights for their race on all public conveyances and voted unanimously 
for an amendment which would have given them the right “to be enter- 
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tained in all public places/’®® In the end, they were able to obtain only a 
statement in the Bill of Rights that “The right of all citizens to travel 
upon public conveyances shall not be infringed upon, nor in any manner 
abridged in this State.’’®® 

The efforts of T. \V. Stringer to secure a provision for compulsory 
school attendance®^ failed to receive the favor of the convention. The 
Negroes were more successful when, with the exception of Combash, they 
voted as a group to table motions of Stovall and Compton to write into the 
constitution a requirement for separate schools for the races. Later, how- 
ever, after it had been decided to leave the matter to the legislature, they 
voted as a group against a resolution of their colleague Charles Fitzhugh 
which would have put the convention on record as being opposed to the 
setting up of separate schools.®® 

The Negroes were at first unable to make up their minds on the effort 
of Stovall to put into the constitution a provision for a heavy penalty on 
intermarriage of the races. Racial pride prompted four of them to vote 
for the tabling of the motion ; the same force caused an equal number of 
them to vote against it. Later, the Negro Newsom, with the consent of 
Stovall, added an amendment to place a very heavy penalty on interracial 
concubinage or other forms of miscegenation. His colleague Stites wished 
to add a special provision against white men who were cohabiting with 
Negro females out of wedlock. Finally, the whole matter was rejected, 
with all the Negroes except Newsom voting for tabling.®® The sug- 
gestion of T. W. Stringer to empower the legislature to recognize as 
legally married those who had lived together as husband and wife, and to 
provide for the punishment of adultery and concubinage finally received the 
approval of the convention.®® In the absence of any constitutional pro- 
vision on the subject, the statute against the intermarriage of whites and 
blacks continued to stand until its repeal in 1870. 

After the secession of the white oppositionists, the Negroes joined the 
majority in adopting an important provision which prevented the pledging 
of state credit for the benefit of any private association or corporation.®^ 
They divided evenly on the proposal of their colleague Stites for an in- 
crease in the pay of the delegates.®^ Finally, with the exception of Stites, 
they supported as a unit the clause which disfranchised those citizens above 
the rank of private who had given aid to the Confederacy.®® 

Altogether, the constitution of 1868, modeled largely on those of the 
states of the Middle West, made of the state government a much more 
positive force than it had ever been before. Its greatly expanded powers 
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and obligations, especially in matters concerning education and the judiciary, 
placed the centralized machinery of the state in immediate contact with 
almost every citizen. This was to come as a rude shock to masses of the 
whites who had trusted their state government little more than they had 
that of the nation, and who had even been inclined to allow their county 
governments to become dormant. The apportionment of the legislature on 
the basis of total population rather than that of the whites tore away from 
the poor white counties the control which they had won in the apportion- 
ments of 1836 and 1846. The plantation counties were once more in 
power, and in those plantation counties the new Negro citizens held heavy 
majorities. 

Unlike the other constitutions of the state, that of 1868 was submitted 
to the people for ratification. It immediately became apparent that the 
Democrats and “Conservatives’" would put up a real battle against its 
adoption. Success in this effort would mean the continuance of military 
government under the popular General Gillem. Then, according to the 
hopes of this group, the Democratic party would gain control of the na- 
tional government in the fall elections, and the whole matter would be 
solved. For carrying out these purposes, a convention of white men of all 
political creeds was called to meet in Jackson in January. This convention 
adopted a platform centering around a plank which declared 

That the nefarious design of the republican party in Congress to place the 
white men of the Southern States under the governmental control of their late 
slaves, and degrading the Caucasian race as the inferior of the African negro, 
is a crime against the civilization of the age, which has only to be mentioned to 
be scorned by all intelligent men, and we therefore call upon the people of 
Mississippi to vindicate alike the superiority of their race over the negro and 
their political power, and to maintain constitutional liberty.®^ 

During the following month, the regular Democratic party adopted this 
platform as its own.®® Thus the Democrats once more took a stand which 
made later efforts to bring Negro voters into their ranks almost entirely 
futile. To make their stand completely clear, they nominated Benjamin 
Humphreys to succeed himself as governor. 

If the Democrats openly scorned and attacked the aspirations of the 
Negroes, the Republicans were willing to do little more than grant them 
the franchise and solicit their votes. Native and Northern whites domi- 
nated the convention of that party, and took for themselves the nominations 
for all of the state offices. Efforts of the Negroes to obtain nomination 
to a minor office for the able T. W. Stringer failed completely.®® Even 
this disappointment, however, could not keep the great mass of the freed- 
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men from seeing where their interests lay. James D. Lynch, who became 
the leading Negro worker in the campaign, declared : 

The colored people are as anxious as any people in our broad land, to see po- 
litical passions subside. . . . We desire to live in peace with our ex-masters — 
we recognize the mutual dependence of the one on the other ; and to open a 
breach between the races is repugnant to every feeling of our natures. . . . 
That we will stand by the Republican party, the only one that is pledged to 
equal, civil and political rights which is [jic] as dear to us as life; is as certain 
as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. But that we seek supremacy, or to ostracise, 
or to force ourselves into social companionship with any class of citizens, is 
as unfounded as is the hope that the public opinion of the nation will ever 
deprive us of our rights If local instances indicate a desire on our part to 
become legislators and administrators of law, it is because universal hostility, 
among a certain class, to our political equality, leaves us no other alternative.®^ 

The answer of the Democratic Executive Committee to Lynch, and to 
the Loyal Leagues he was organizing, was a solemn warning: 

Freedmen of Mississippi, look before you leap. There is an awful gulf now 
yawning before you The vote you cast at this election may be decisive of 
your fate If you abandon the people with whom you have ever lived and who 
now invite you to their protection in the future, you cast your destiny with an 
enemy between whom and us there is eternal war. . . .®® 

This warning set the general tone of the Democratic efforts to gain the 
votes of the Negroes. The freedmen must either vote to reject the con- 
stitution and to elect Democratic officials, or they must accept the eternal 
enmity of those upon whom they depended for employment.®-^ To threats 
of discharge from jobs or eviction from farms were added others of 
physical violence or death.*^® These threats were made effective by the 
appearance at the polls of Democratic workers who ostentatiously took the 
names of those who voted the distinctive Republican ticket."^^ Troops sent 
by General Gillem to some of the more important polling places offered 
little protection. According to the statement of their commander, the 
majority of the troops, like most of the sheriffs, were opposed to the con- 
stitution.'^^ Some of them set themselves up as Democratic electioneering 
committees, and joined in persuading the Negroes that they must vote for 
that party. In many places, bad feeling was evident at the polls. From 
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Monroe County came the report that the excitement there on the day of 
the election was "as angry as in the year 1860."^^ In an effort to relieve 
this situation, and to spare the feelings of some of the whites, Gillem 
ordered the setting up of segregated polling booths for the Negroes in the 
larger towns.*^® 

Widespread intimidation of the Negroes was not the only factor which 
assured the defeat of the Republicans and the rejection of the constitution. 
The section which looked toward the disfranchisement of large numbers 
of the native whites assured the opposition of practically all of the old 
citizens, and also of many of the Negroes. Then too, the Republican 
party of the state was not yet fully organized. In many sections there 
were as yet no Loyal Leagues, and the technique of giving the freedmen 
self-assurance by taking them to the polls in large groups was not yet fully 
developed. Local Negro leaders were largely unrecognized and untrained. 
The result was the rejection of the constitution by 7,629 votes in a total 
of 120,091, and the election of Democrats to the governorship and to four 
of the five congressional posts.^® These elections, of course, were invali- 
dated by the rejection of the constitution. 

The assurance of the continuation of military government under Gen- 
eral Gillem was received with great satisfaction by most of the whites of 
the state. There was still the feeling that it was only necessary to hold 
firm until the November elections should drive the Radicals from Con- 
gress. The editor of the Meridian Mercury expressed general relief at the 
result of the election, and called for a continuation of the fight. He said : 

With a sigh of relief, thank God, we can announce that it is over, the election, 
the most disgusting, disgraceful and degrading thing ever devised by the malice 
of man. Thank God it is over ! and pray His holy name to remove the sin 
creating thing, negro suffrage, the most abominable of all abominations. . . . 

The first preparation for the great work before us is, to shape and temper our 
firm resolves till they be hard as adamant and true as steel. Then, with the 
skull and cross bones of the “Lost Cause” before us, we will swear that 

This is a White Man's Government; and trusting in our firm purpose our good 
right arms and God of Right, we will maintain it so 

The overwhelming triumph of the Radical Republicans in the national 
elections of 1868 blasted the foundation of the Democratic plan in Mis- 
sissippi. As the conviction spread that the Congressional terms of recon- 
struction must be accepted, the irreconcilables found their leadership 
repudiated."^® The final blow came on the day after the inauguration of 
President Grant. General Gillem, Democrat and native Southerner, was 

House Miscellaneous Documents, no. 53, 40th Congress, 3d session, p. 136. 

” Ibid., p. 89. 

Natchez Weekly Democrat, December 23, 1869. 

’’’’ Meridian Mercury, July 7, 1868. 

House Miscellaneous Documents, no. 53, 40th Cong^ress, 3d session, pp. 298-299. 
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removed. Adelbert Ames, scion of a family of New England abolitionists, 
assumed the dual role of provisional-governor and military commander. 
He immediately began the removal of many of the Democratic and con- 
servative local officials, replacing them with men who were in sympathy with 
the Congressional program. Many of his appointees were Negroes.'^® No 
longer was military government preferable to Negro suffrage. The policy 
of the opposition now came to be that of accepting reconstruction on the 
best terms that could be obtained, and of continuing the fight from a better 
position after the restoration of the state to the Union. 

The Democratic party had made its stand too clear to be effective under 
the new conditions. The result was the formation of the National Union 
Republican Party, which drew into its ranks Democrats, Conservatives, 
and “National Republicans.*' To head its state ticket, the party chose 
Louis Dent, a Northern man and the brother-in-law of President Grant. 
The candidate for the lieutenant-governorship was also a “carpet-bagger." 
For secretary of state, the party nominated Tom Sinclair, an obscure 
Negro from Copiah County, the first man of his race ever to be nominated 
for a major office in Mississippi. For the four minor state offices, two 
Northern men and two “old citizens" were nominated.®® 

The regular or “radical" Republicans also chose two “old citizens" and 
two Northern whites for the minor state offices. As their nominee for the 
govertiorship, they selected J. L. Alcorn, an able, egotistic, ambitious for- 
mer Whig who had been opposed to secession and was one of the largest 
planters in the state. Their choice for lieutenant-governor was R. C. Pow- 
ers, who had been a Federal officer and was then a planter. The only place 
on the ticket which went to a Negro was that for the office of secretary of 
state. 

This nominee, James D. Lynch, was the first man of his race to hold 
a major office in Mississippi, and was probably the most remarkable of 
the Negroes who rose to prominence during the period. An able and highly 
educated Pennsylvanian, he came to Mississippi in 1868 to take charge of 
the activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the state. Within 
three years, he had gained a place in the hearts of the Negroes that no 
other leader of either race has ever challenged. A contemporary Demo- 
cratic leader later wrote of him : 

He was a great orator ; fluent and graceful, he stirred his great audiences as no 
other man did or could do. He was the idol of the negroes, who would come 
from every point of the compass and for miles, on foot, to hear him speak. He 
rarely spoke to less than a thousand, and often [addressed from] two to five 
thousand. . . . Imagine one or two thousand negroes standing en masse in a 
semi -circle facing the speaker, whose tones were as clear and resonant as a 
silver bell ; and of a sudden, every throat would be wide open, and a spontaneous 

” Vicksburg Daily Times, April 15, 23, May 5, 1869. 

J. W. Garner, op. cit., p. 242. 
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shout in perfect unison would arise, and swell, and subside as the voice of one 
man. ... I could not understand it, but in the light of the discovery of the 
laws of psychic phenomena, I am now sure that it was done by the hypnotic 
power or influence of the speaker.si 

A Democratic paper called him “the most popular carpet-bagger in the 
State — the best educated man, and the best speaker, and the most effective 
orator, of that party, in Mississippi; and, withal, as much of a gentleman 
as he can be with his present white associations.”®^ To John R. Lynch, 
one of his colleagues, he was “the Henry Ward Beecher of the colored 
race.”®® Throughout his brief career of distinguished service to church 
and state, Lynch maintained the respect of his white opponents.®^ In 
1875, however, as a candidate for the Republican nomination for Congress, 
he was dragged into court by white Republican rivals on a charge of 
adultery. Deprived of the nomination, he died almost immediately.®® Ne- 
groes say that the cause was a broken heart. However true that may be. 
Lynch was the most brilliant representative of his race ever to play a part 
in the affairs of the state, and his influence on the freedmen between 1869 
and 1873 was greater than that of any other man. 

The election toward which the parties looked in the fall of 1869 con- 
cerned not only the choice of state oflicers, but also a new vote on the 
constitution which had been rejected in the earlier referendum in June. 
As now submitted, with the unpopular disfranchising clauses offered for a 
separate vote, the constitution received the approval of both parties. In 
fact, there was little apparent disagreement on principles. With the Demo- 
crats supporting a “carpet-bagger” for the governorship, and the radical 
Republicans an old citizen and former slaveholder, the whole matter had 
an appearance of confusion. Actually, however, the situation was clear to 
the masses of the Negroes. The group led by Alcorn, to use a continental 
phrase, was a “party of movement,” looking to continued advancement of 
the status of the freedmen. That led by Dent was one of “resistance.” 
It might concede to the Negro those rights he had already gained, but fur- 
ther concessions it would make grudgingly, if at all. 

All this became clear during the campaign. Tom Sinclair, the Dent 
candidate for secretary of state, was an ignorant and servile freedman with 
no standing among his fellows. James Lynch, the Alcorn candidate for 
the same position, was the best-known Negro in the state. The “Union 
Republican” nominee for the legislature from black Yazoo County was 

W. H. Hardy, “Recollections of Reconstruction in East and Southeast Mis- 
sissippi,” P.M.HS., IV, 126, 127. 

Hinds County Gazette, September 15, 1869. 

•“John R. Lynch, “Communications,” Journal of Negro History, XVI (1931), 
106. 

•* Vicksburg Daily Times, November 23, 1869; Hinds County Gazette, September 
15, 1869, January 25, 1871, February 17, 1875; John R. Lynch, The Facts of Recon- 
struction, p. 30. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 17, 1875. 
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poor old Reuben Pope, who disgusted the Negroes at political meetings 
by humbly waiting on his campaign manager and former master. His 
Republican opponent was W. H. Foote, next to Charles Caldwell the most 
dehant Negro politician in the state. In order to get a Negro orator of 
any ability to serve their cause, the Dent party had to send to Virginia for 
the erratic and unscrupulous L. W. W. Mannaway, whose price was known 
to Democratic organizations throughout the South. This, in general, was 
the story throughout the state and throughout the period of Reconstruc- 
tion. For the basic element of the Democratic party, there could be no 
real compromise on the Negro question. Those freedmen whom they 
offered as candidates were known to their fellows either as humble relics 
of slavery, or as men who openly sold the interests of their race for 
Democratic money or favor. 

The results of the campaign were not long in doubt. The Dent ticket, 
and the inconsistency of its platform with the spirit of the majority of its 
prompters, had little appeal even for the mass of the whites. Alcorn and his 
colleagues gained election to the state offices by a majority of about 40,000 
in a total vote of about 114,000. The constitution, shorn of its objection- 
able clauses, was ratified by a vote of 113,735 to 955. Reconstructed at 
last to the satisfaction of a Congressional majority, with Negro voters and 
Negro office-holders, Mississippi re-entered the Union. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE NEGRO AND POLITICS. 1870-1875 
Negro Leaders 

The Republican party which took control of the politics of the state in 
1869 included in its membership at least ninety per cent of the more than 
one hundred thousand registered Negro voters. It also included at times 
from fifteen to twenty thousand of the seventy to eighty thousand white 
voters.^ In the beginning, these white Republicans were largely a poverty- 
stricken element who had been Unionists during the war. There was also 
an element of planters and businessmen which increased rapidly in num- 
bers until 1874. Many of these men had been Whigs before the war, and 
they regarded the Democratic party as the organ of their enemies, the 
small farmers. 

The Republican leadership in Mississippi contained an unusually large 
number of prominent white men who were old residents of the state. The 
names of J. L. Alcorn, H, F. Simrall, J. L. Wofford, J. F. H. Claiborne, 
Joshua Morris, R. W. Flournoy, Jason Niles, and R. W. Millsaps will 
serve as examples. The motives which caused these men to enter the 
party were many and varied. Colonel R. W. Flournoy, who before the war 
was the largest slaveholder in northeastern Mississippi, was essentially a 
humanitarian. For him, the protection and elevation of the Negro was a 
project that sprang out of deep Christian convictions.^ To a certain ex- 
tent, this was also true of Major Millsaps, but he represented especially 
the rising commercial and financial element that saw the Republican party 
as the promoter of its interests both in the nation and in the state. Judge 
W. W. Chisholm of Kemper County was an example of a fairly large 
group who carried personal feuds into politics. The mortal enemies of his 
clan, the Gullys and the Balls, were Democrats. Where they went, Chis- 
holm and his friends and relatives could not go. Even less respectable 
were those native whites, a relatively small group, who became Republicans 
entirely for the sake of personal advantage. The prominent Dr. William 
M. Compton of Marshall County furnished an excellent example. A leader 
of the irreconcilable anti-radicals in the convention of 1868, a “nigger- 
hater” of high degree, and an organizer of Ku-Klux Klans, he later entered 

^Mississippi Weekly Pilot, August 12, 1870; John R. Lynch, Some Historical 
Errors of James Ford Rhodes, p. 91. 

* M. G. Abney, "Reconstruction in Pontotoc County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 234, 235. 
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the Alcorn faction, and became superintendent of the state insane asylum.® 
Among the “carpet-baggers” there was the same variety of types. Adel- 
bert Ames, absolutely honest, and to a large extent unselfish, had become 
more and more impressed with the needs and possibilities of the Negroes. 
Almost forty years later, as a cynical old man, he said : “My explanation 
may seem ludicrous now, but then, it seemed to me that 1 had a mission 
with a large M.”^ His constant refusal to sell out the interests of the 
freedmen made him their idol ; one terrified Negro m 1875 addressed him 
as Gov. Ames Dar Father of the State.”^ There were other able and 
honest Republican leaders from the North who had little sympathy for the 
Negroes, and regarded their presence in the party as a necessary evil. 
Among such men were H. R. Pease, R. C. Powers, and George C. McKee. 
Finally, there were some unscrupulous “carpet-baggers” who sought only 
personal advantage and profit, and held to no principle. The white leader 
of the corrupt Negro-Republican Vicksburg ring, for example, neatly 
leaped the divide in 1875 and remained a prominent figure in the equally 
corrupt Democratic machine in that city. 

Whatever the motives or character of these white Republicans might 
be, to the Democratic press and to the growing mass of white-liners, they 
were all scoundrels, carpet-baggers, and scalawags. Thus Jason Niles, 
described by Charles Nordhofif as “a man of singular purity of character, 
a quiet scholar, and an old resident of the Slate,” was the subject of con- 
stant abuse.® Colonel Flournoy was so bitterly attacked that J. W. Garner 
has spoken of him as “the most extreme and obnoxious radical in the 
state.” Yet the Democratic historian of his home county, of which he was 
the wealthiest and most distinguished old citizen, wrote that he was “highly 
respected and beloved.” He took an active part in church affairs, and 
gave freely to all charities. “The ideas he advocated [among them com- 
plete equality for Negroes] were the mistakes of his life.”’’^ On the other 
hand, almost no “carpet-bagger” was too vile to shift to the Democratic 
party and become a “respectable citizen.” Thus C. E. Furlong, a Northern 
white who took heavy profits from the Vicksburg ring, received high state 
offices after changing parties, and in 1877 was suggested for the governor- 
ship by one of the leading Democratic papers.® 

Mississippi was extremely fortunate in the character of her more 
important Negro Republican leaders. In the words of Alexander K. 
McClure : 

• J. S. McNeily, “War and Reconstruction in Mississippi,” P.M.HS.C.S., II, 420; 
J. L. Power, “The Black and Tan Convention,” P.M.HS,, III, 79; Ruth Watkins, 
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Mississippi is exceptionable also in the reputable character of her most promi- 
nent colored leaders. In all the other southern States the negro leaders have 
rivaled the white adventurers in reckless and bewildering robbery, but they 
have not done so in Mississippi. Three black men have here reached national 
fame as leaders of their race, and they are all esteemed as honest men. 

These three men . . . have maintained the manhood that should be the pride 
of every race, and, much as Mississippi has suffered from the carpet-bag and 
colored rule, there has not been a tithe of the demoralization and waste here 
that has dishonored the reign of the black man in the Carolinas and the Gulf 
States. That much of this comparatively good record of a bad domination is 
due to Revels, Bruce, and Lynch, who successfully breasted the wave of cor- 
ruption, is a fact that should be confessed and justly appreciated.® 

Hiram Rhodes Revels, the least important of the three named by Mc- 
Clure, was the first Negro to serve in the United States Senate, in which 
body he completed the unexpired term of Jefferson Davis. Born of free 
parents in Fayetteville, North Carolina, September 27, 1827, he received his 
early education in a school taught by a Negro woman. The desire to con- 
tinue his studies caused him to leave North Carolina and go to Indiana, 
where he attended a Quaker seminary. After further work at a Negro 
seminary in Ohio, he completed his training at Knox College, in Galesburg, 
Illinois. After his ordination as an African Methodist Episcopal preacher, 
Revels taught, lectured, and preached in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Maryland. During the war, after assisting in the organization of 
Negro regiments in Maryland and Missouri, he went to Mississippi, where 
he organized churches, lectured, and attempted to organize schools. An 
interlude of two years in Kansas and Missouri was followed by his return 
to Mississippi, where he settled in Natchez as presiding elder of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Immediately, and almost entirely against his will, 
he was drawn into politics.^® 

After a term of service on the city council of Natchez, Revels was 
persuaded by John R. Lynch to enter the race for the state senate. His 
election to that body opened the way for his advancement to a much higher 
office. It had been agreed that the short term available in the United 
States Senate should go to a Negro. So impressive was the prayer with 
which Revels opened the proceedings of the upper house that he imme- 
diately became the candidate of the Negro legislators. 

In Washington, Revels naturally attracted a great deal of attention. 
Tall, portly, dignified, and an excellent speaker, he delighted those who 
had worked for the elevation of his race, and to some extent eased the 
misgivings of those who had opposed it. His actual accomplishments as 

•A. K. McClure, The South, pp. 113, 115-116. 
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a new man in the short session of the Senate were few. None of the bills 
introduced by him was passed. He did, however, speak effectively on 
several occasions, and in his speaking and voting he showed intelligence 
and moderation. His support of a bill for the general removal of the 
political disabilities of Southern whites was especially effective. In his 
work outside the Senate, he succeeded in obtaining the admission of Negro 
mechanics to work in the United States Navy Yard.^^ 

Upon his return to Mississippi, Revels was appointed to the presidency 
of Alcorn University, the new state college for Negroes. His work there 
was complicated by unruly elements in the faculty and student body, but 
in his appearances outside the college he gained the approval of most of 
the leading whites. After one of his speeches, the editor of a Democratic 
paper wrote: “As everywhere and on other occasions he impressed those 
who saw and heard him as a good man, honestly intent upon doing his 
people real good and quieting so far as he is able the bitterness between 
the races. In this work he will have the sympathy and encouragement of 
the white people.”^^ So thoroughly did Revels gain the “sympathy and 
encouragement of the white people" that he soon lost the confidence of 
the masses of his own race. Essentially a timid man, more of a scholar 
than a leader, and anxiously desirous of peace, he came more and more 
to be dominated by white Democrats. After a brief term as acting sec- 
retary of state, he returned to the presidency of Alcorn, only to be ousted 
from the office by Governor Ames. He worked with the Democrats in 
the election of 1875, and once more received the presidency of the univer- 
sity from Governor J, M. Stone. After his retirement from that office on 
account of poor health, he continued to be active in church work until his 
death at a Methodist Episcopal conference in 1901.^^ In spite of his ex- 
treme caution and timidity, Revels throughout his career was a credit to 
his race. Had there been more like him, both white and black, some com- 
promise would have brought peace in Mississippi. 

A much more prominent figure than Revels was Blanche Kelso Bruce, 
the only Negro ever to serve a full term in the United States Senate, and 
the man described by Benjamin Brawlcy as “probably the most astute 
political leader the Negro ever had."^^ A light mulatto, born in Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, March 1, 1841, of a mother who was the slave 
of a wealthy planter, Bruce knew few of the burdens of slavery. He re- 
ceived his early education from a private tutor. Nominally a slave, he was 
carried before the war to Missouri, where he studied the printing trade, 
and later dealt in books and papers. Soon after the opening of the war, he 
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went to Hannibal, Missouri, where he organized the first Negro school in 
the state. In 1868, after two years at Oberlin College, Bruce moved to 
Mississippi, and almost immediately began his political career. After brief 
experience as election commissioner and as sergeant-at-arms of the state 
senate, he became assessor, and then sheriflf and tax collector of the rich 
Delta county of Bolivar. His experience also included service as county 
superintendent of schools and as levee commissioner. During this time he 
was gaining wealth as a planter. By 1874, after a long campaign in his 
favor by the Floreyville Star, Bruce was ready to make his bid for election 
to the Senate. In this, with the backing of Governor Ames and of the 
Negro leader James Hill, he obtained an easy victory.^® 

Upon his entrance to the Senate in March, 1875, Bruce immediately 
made a favorable impression. A man of magnificent physique and hand- 
some countenance, he was described by a contemporary Mississippi Demo- 
crat as possessing “almost the manners of a Chesterfield.’'^® Through the 
influence of Roscoe Conkling, he obtained good committee appointments, 
and after his first session he became active on the floor. His chief interests 
lay in the improvement of the Mississippi River, the establishment of a 
more enlightened policy toward the Indians, the development of interracial 
harmony, and the clearing up of the affairs of the Freedmen’s Bank. On 
the floor of the Senate, he was often surrounded by a circle of friends 
similar to those which centered around Blaine, Edmunds, Bayard, and 
Lamar ; while in his home, he and his cultured wife entertained a distin- 
guished group which included the wives of Supreme Court justices and 
other officials. With the Democrats of the Mississippi delegation, Bruce 
maintained surprisingly pleasant relations, being especially close to his col- 
league L. Q. C. Lamar.^’^ 

After the close of his senatorial term, Bruce was suggested for a place 
in Garfield’s cabinet, receiving the unqualified endorsement of such Mis- 
sissippi Democrats as Senator Lamar and Congressmen Chalmers, Money, 
Muldrow, and Singleton.'® Instead, however, he received an appointment 
as register of the treasury. Under Harrison, he served as recorder of 
deeds for the District of Columbia, and with the election of McKinley he 
once more became register of the treasury. While holding this office he 
died, March 17, 1898. To the end of his distinguished career, Bruce was 
always the gentleman, graceful, polished, self-assured, and never humble. 
He scorned the use of the phrase “colored man,” often declaring “I am a 
negro, and proud of my race.”'® 
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Equally remarkable was the career of John R. Lynch. The son of a 
slave mother and a wealthy white planter, Lynch was born near Vidalia, 
Louisiana, September 10, 1847. After the death of the father, both mother 
and son were sold, and were taken to Natchez, where the boy became the 
favored body-servant of one of the leading citizens. Upon the occupation 
of the city by Federal troops. Lynch began to attend night school. Later 
he continued his studies through wide reading and work with tutors. After 
a brief term as a justice of the peace, he resigned to become, at the age of 
twenty-two, a member of the state legislature.^ There he made a remark- 
able impression. In spite of his youth, and in spite of the fact that there 
were only thirty-two Negroes in the House, he was elected speaker in 

1872. Democrats and Republicans alike praised his ability and impartial- 
ity.^^ In November, 1872, he was elected to Congress, and in December, 

1873, he entered that body as its youngest member. 

On the floor, Lynch showed himself to be perfectly at ease, making his 
first formal speech within eight days of the opening of the session. Of a 
distinctly aristocratic appearance, slender and active, with a very light 
complexion and regular features, he spoke fluently, tersely, and correctly.^^ 
Franklin A Montgomery wrote that he had few, if any, superiors as a 
stump speaker. His effective delivery and ready wit appealed to blacks 
and whites alike. Montgomery advised Democratic speakers to avoid 
clashing with him in debate.'^'^ Serving in the Forty-Third, Forty-Fourth, 
and Forty-Seventh Congresses, he probably possessed as much influence 
at the White House as any Negro has ever had, being frequently called for 
consultation by Grant and Garfield. Throughout his public career, no 
scandal ever touched him, and by 1880 the Jackson Clarion was calling 
him “the ablest man of his race in the South.”^^ 

Refusing offers from Lamar and Cleveland of appointments based on 
his retirement from politics, Lynch remained in the Republican party, 
serving as the temporary chairman of its national convention in 1884, and 
as fourth auditor of the treasury under Harrison. After studying and 
practicing law, he entered the army in 1898, and served until 1911, when 
he retired wdth the rank of major.^*^ He then opened law offices in Chi- 
cago, and became a power in the Republican organization in that city. In 
the meantime, he wrote three books on Reconstruction and his political 
experiences. Two of these, along with a number of articles, have been 
published. Shortly before his death in November, 1939, at the age of 
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ninety-three, he reported that he was “taking life quite easily. In view 
of the few advantages he had in his youth, and of the distinguished career 
which he achieved in the face of difficulties, he must be judged worthy of 
the honors and comforts that came to him in his declining years. 

To McClure's list of the outstanding Negro leaders in Mississippi one 
more must be added. James Hill, a light mulatto, was born July 25, 1846, 
on the plantation of one J. Hill, near Holly Springs. He received his early 
education from two daughters of his master, and continued it while working 
as a youth in the railroad shops at Holly Springs. He received no formal 
training, although he recognized its value and sent his younger brother 
1^'rank to Oberlin. For Janies Hill himself, study and work were serious 
businesses. He had no time for any divcrsions.^^ He possessed none of 
the brilliance or oratorical ability of Bruce or Lynch, but for the larger 
part of the period he was probably a more influential factor in the politics 
of the state than either of his much more famous colleagues. 

After a year as sergeant-at-arms of the house of representatives. Hill 
entered that body as a member in 1871. By the latter part of 1872, he was 
powerful enough to promise Bruce that he would be elected senator in 
1874.^’® For himself, Hill chose the office of secretary of state, which he 
filled quietly and efficiently for three years after the overthrow of 1875. 
Against him there was never any charge of dishonesty.^ After the close 
of his term, he was postmaster at Vicksburg for a time, and then collector 
of internal revenue. In 1882, he waged a hopeless campaign for a place 
in Congress. After that year, he centered his attention on business, and 
acquired a modest fortune as a successful land agent for the Louisville, 
New Orleans & Texas Railroad. He closed his career as receiver for the 
Federal Land (Jffice in Jackson, as an active leader in the African Meth- 
odist Church, and as sponsor of other projects looking toward the advance- 
ment of his race. His career was at times mysterious and hard to explain. 
He stood very high in the favor of all of the Republican administrations 
at Washington. With the exception of the brief periods of his apparently 
useless campaigns for Congress, the white Democrats of the state seem 
almost never to have attacked him, and indeed to have worked with him as 
a colleague. He engaged in large business enterprises, and in projects for 
the aid of Negroes, almost as quietly and obscurely as he aided the family 
of the white man who had formerly been his master. The Democratic 
historian of Marshall County wrote, “He was extremely well thought of 
by the citizens, and is remembered as a good negro."*’^ He was also “ex- 
tremely well thought of” by the Negroes, who have named their largest 
public school in Jackson for “Jim Hill.” 

Personal letter from John R. Lynch, Chicago, January 3, 1939. 

•’Mississippi Weekly Pilot, September 25, 1875; R. Watkins, op. cit., XII, 173. 

** B. Brawley, op. ext., p 128. **' Hinds County Gazette, August 9, 1882. 

" R. Watkins, op. cit., XII, 173. 
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Mississippi was not so fortunate in the two other Negroes, A. K. Davis 
and T. W. Cardozo, who held high offices in the state. Both these men 
were obscure local politicians, and little can be learned of their background. 
Davis, who served as lieutenant-governor from 1874 until his impeachment 
in 1875, was weak, treacherous, and apparently dishonest, although he was 
cleared in a criminal court of the charge of bribery on which he was con- 
victed by the legislature. He had practically no influence outside his home 
district of Noxubee County. 

Cardozo, superintendent of education from 1874 until his resignation 
under threat of impeachment in 1876, was an educated mulatto from New 
York. Nominated as a result of pressure from the Vicksburg machine, 
he was almost unknown outside Warren County before his election. Al- 
though both Ames and Lynch testify as to his intellectual and educational 
qualifications, neither of them defends his character.®^ He was undoubt- 
edly involved in the corruption at Vicksburg, and was shown to have 
embezzled more than two thousand dollars of the funds of Tougaloo Uni- 
versity.®^ After this episode, he returned to the obscurity from which he 
came. 

Local Leaders and the Loyal Leagues 

Even more remarkable than the rise of Bruce, Lynch, and others to 
prominent positions in the state and nation was the amazingly rapid devel- 
opment of efficient local leaders among the Negroes. There is something 
fascinating about the suddenness with which, all over the state, they 
emerged from the anonymity of slavery to become directors and counselors 
for their race. In general, it can be said that they were not Negroes who 
had held positions of leadership under the old regime; the characteristics 
which made a man a slave driver or foreman were not those which would 
allow him to organize a Loyal League. Almost none of them came from 
the small group who had been free before the war. Such men, as barbers, 
artisans, or small farmers, had depended too long on the favor of the 
whites for the maintenance of their existence. Servility had become a part 
of them. Most of this group became Democrats, although a number of 
the younger element in the comparatively liberal region around Natchez 
gained prominence in the Republican organization. 

A large portion of the minor Negro leaders were preachers, lawyers, 
or teachers from the free states or from Canada. Their education and 
their independent attitude gained for them immediate favor and leader- 
ship. Of the natives who became their rivals, the majority had been urban 
slaves, blacksmiths, carpenters, clerks, or waiter^ in hotels and boarding 
houses; a few of them had been favored body-servants of affluent whites. 
Most of them were more intelligent than the mass of their fellows, and 

J. R. Lynch, op. cit, pp. 74-75. 

Mississippi House Journal, 1878, p. 9. 
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had picked up some smattering of education, at least to the point of being 
able to read and write. There was a general tendency for them to com- 
bine preaching with their politics; as Sir George Campbell has said, they 
were rather preachers because they were leaders than leaders because they 
were preachers. The death rate of these local organizers, both during and 
immediately after Reconstruction, was alarmingly high.®® 

The organ through which the local leaders worked was the “Loyal 
League.” This body, an outgrowth of a Northern patriotic organization 
established during the war, continued to maintain a very vague national 
connection. The state set-up was equally sketchy. The local groups, of 
which there was at least one in almost every black-belt community, were 
extremely active, especially during periods immediately preceding elections. 
Given a start by whites and Negroes from the North, they made an imme- 
diate appeal to the freedmen, and quickly came to rival the churches as 
centers of social activities. With their elaborate rituals, their multiplicity 
of offices, and their sashes and badges, they performed a function which 
later was taken over by the Negro lodges. The general practice in Mis- 
sissippi was for the Leagues to hold a social gathering twice each month. 
At these meetings, the Negroes danced and played games, and discussed 
local affairs, their churches, and their schools. As a rule, the gatherings 
took place in church or school buildings except in times of violence, when 
the members collected secretly in secluded spots in the woods.®^ 

The clubs also had a political significance, which at times of elections 
became preeminent. The oath taken by the initiate generally included a 
section similar to that in the ritual of Tarbell Council no. 4, at Morton: 
“Furthermore, that I will do all in my power to elect true and reliable 
Union men and supporters to the Government and none others, to all 
offices of profit or trust, from the lowest to the highest in Ward, Town, 
County, State and General Government, And should I ever be called to 
fill any office, I will faithfully carry out the objects and principles of this 
L. [sic]”®® Local or visiting speakers urged the Negroes to protect their 
freedom and their rights by voting for Republican nominees, and in some 
of the Leagues a majority vote bound all of the members to vote for the 

■■Forrest Cooper, “Reconstruction in Scott County,” P.M.HS., XIII, 164; Ruth 
Watkins, op. cit., XII, 172; Julia C. Brown, “Reconstruction in Yalobusha and 
Grenada Counties,” XII, 242, 260; E. F, Puckett, “Reconstruction in 

Monroe County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 130; C. H. Brough, “The Clinton Riot,” P.M.HS., 
VI, 62; Fred Z. Browne, “Reconstruction in Oktibbeha County,” PM.H.S., XIII, 
278; J. S. McNeily, “The Enforcement Act of 1871 and the Ku-Klux Klan in Mis- 
sissippi,” P.M.H.S., IX, 131; Elizabeth Caldwell, “Reconstruction in Yazoo County,” 
unpublished master’s thesis, University of North Carolina, 1931, pp. 35-36; A. T. 
Morgan, Yazoo, pp. 495-496; Hinds County Gazette, December 15, 1875; Mississippi 
Weekly Pilot, Noveifiber 19, 1870 ; Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st session, 
pp. 119, 437-438. 

■‘ Hattie Magee, “Reconstruction in Lawrence and Jeff Davis Counties,” P.M.HS., 
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candidates chosen.*® It was also in the Leagues that preparations were 
made for gathering the Negroes in large groups early on the morning of 
election days. With their courage thus bolstered, they monopolized the 
polls during the early hours, and left them to the white Democrats in the 
afternoon.®^ 

These clubs also provided political banquets and barbecues, and ar- 
ranged political processions that were most attractive to the freedmen and 
annoying to the white Democrats. These activities involved the wearing 
of sashes and badges, the building of floats, and the loud beating of drums. 
At a night parade in Holly Springs, the Negroes wore red oilcloth caps 
with red feathers, red sashes, and enormous red and blue badges. Torches 
and transparencies completed the equipment.*® At a barbecue in Lawrence 
County, the members of the League formed into a large procession and 
marched in double file around the courthouse and under a cross of blue 
cloth, bowing as they passed beneath it.*® 

These activities, and especially the pompous processions, aroused the 
wrath of the white Democrats.^® Conditions in Oktibbeha County were 
typical : 

In the early seventies the Democratic political organizations made it a point to 
intimidate and if necessary to whip the leaders of the negro drum companies 
and break up the meetings of these organizations. If possible the drums were 
always secured and destroyed and threats made of more drastic treatment if 
any further meeting, marching or drumming was attempted. These measures 
of expediency were not always carried through without bloodshed.^i 

This development of a symbolic significance for the use of drums by the 
Negroes gave an excuse for violent attacks by white Democratic organiza- 
tions. In 1876, Negroes in De Soto County published an announcement 
that in order to avoid further trouble they would entirely abandon the use 
of drums and fifes. This move, although largely ineffective, became a 
general policy throughout the state.^* 

Democratic efforts to break up the Leagues also involved the use of 
white “detectives” and Negro spies to learn the meeting places of the 
groups, and especially to identify their leaders.'** With this information, 
"the Ku Klux Klan lost no time in getting rid of the chief offenders and 
leaders.”^^ After the successful revolution of 1875, the Leagues rapidly 
disappeared, and lodges and benevolent societies gradually took their places. 

•• E. F. Puckett, op. cit., XI, 128. 
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Negro Officials in County and Municipal Governments 

By a provision of the new constitution of the state, the terms of all 
local officials expired with the readmission of Mississippi to the Union. 
Appointments to local offices were then to be made by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate. Thus there were no municipal or 
county elections in the state until the fall of 1871. The Governor, J. L. 
Alcorn, as an old and relatively conservative citizen of the state, made 
appointments that at least were up to the usual standard for such officials. 
In some cases, the entire county lists were made up of Democrats or old 
Whigs.^® Alcorn's selections for the judiciary were made up almost en- 
tirely of leading members of the state bar.'*^ Altogether, the total of his 
appointments included 247 Republicans, 217 Democrats, and seventy-two 
members of other opposition groups.'*^ So far as possible, Alcorn avoided 
the appointment of Negroes.'*® It appears that no member of that race 
except Robert H. Wood of Natchez was made mayor of any town.^® With 
the possible exception of Coffeeville and Greenville, no town had a Negro 
majority on its board of aldermen. 

Even after the election of 1871, a Negro majority in a municipal gov- 
ernment seems to have been unknown.®® The city of Jackson, with a 
powerful Republican machine that maintained its control for thirteen years 
after the overthrow of the party in the state, only once had more than one 
Negro on its city council of six members. The one exception followed the 
election of 1874, when two Negroes became aldermen.®^ In Natchez, 
where the Negroes held an enormous majority, they placed only three 
members on a council of seven.®^ Efforts of the Negro majority to gain 
control of the board in Vicksburg in 1874 lost the support of the white 
members of their party, and with it the election.®® 

The chief complaint against the participation of the freedmen in the 
government of the towns grew out of their appointment as policemen. The 
presence of such officials helped to bring on the Meridian riot in 1871,®^ and 

Fred M. Witty, “Reconstruction in Carroll and Montgomery Counties,” 
X, 120. 
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furnished the central theme of the attack on the Republican government 
in Jackson.**® The general attitude of the whites, as expressed by Ethel- 
bert Barksdale, was that “negroes ought not to be put in a position to 
discharge constabulary functions which it is proper for white men to exer- 
cise.*’ Law enforcement implied domination, and as Barksdale said, the 
white race was “not in the habit of being dominated by the colored race.’*®* 

In general the few towns which had Republican governments as late as 
1874 overthrew them before the state government fell in the fall of 1875. 
The Democrats took Vicksburg in August, 1874, and Columbus in Decem- 
ber. Yazoo City was captured in April, 1875, and Okolona in August. 
The methods generally used in this process, combining persuasion, intimi- 
dation, economic pressure, and violence, were similar to those used later in 
the state campaign. For towns which had Negro majorities, the legislature 
assured the continuation of Democratic control by excluding from the cor- 
porate limits large portions of the Negro residential sections.®’^ The one 
important exception to the overthrow of Republican municipal govern- 
ments in the years 1874 and 1875 was the city of Jackson, where a peculiar 
situation and a large number of white votes maintained that party in power 
until 1888. 

Very little information is available as to the participation of the Ne- 
groes in the various county governments. More than half of the counties 
held white majorities, and most of these naturally eliminated in the elec- 
tions of 1871 the few Negro officials appointed by Alcorn in 1870. In the 
elections of 1873, the Democrats carried thirty-nine of the seventy-four 
counties, and in 1875 sixty-two of the seventy-four. Of course, in several 
of the predominantly white counties, black beats at times elected one or 
two supervisors or justices of the peace. Yalobusha, Scott, and Lawrence 
counties, as examples, generally had one Negro supervisor on the board of 
five.®* Such Negroes were almost entirely without influence, and generally 
found it to their advantage to be “very quiet, good negroes,'* to use the 
description given of those in Lawrence.®® 

Even in the minority of the counties which had Negro and Republican 
majorities, the freedmen seldom obtained many of the offices. By 1873, 
however, they became assertive enough to take control of a number of 
counties in which the white population was small. In Marshall County, 
for example, three of the five supervisors were Negroes who could barely 
read and write.** The three on the board in Yazoo County, the three in 

““ Jackson Clarion-Ledger, December 26, 1889. 
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Warren, four of the five in Madison, and all five in Issaquena were de- 
scribed as "illiterate.”®^ In these counties, there were also varying num- 
bers of Negro justices of the peace, few of whom were capable of carrying 
out properly even the simple duties of their office. There were also a 
small number of Negro chancery and circuit clerks varying in ability from 
an "illiterate” in Yazoo to the highly cultured L. J. Winston, who remained 
as circuit clerk in Adams County, under white Democratic control, until 
his appointment as collector of the port of Vicksburg in 1897. According 
to John R. Lynch, "Out of seventy-two counties in the State at that time, 
electing on an average twenty-eight officers to a county, it is safe to assert 
that not over five out of one hundred of such officers were colored men.”®^ 
This statement seems to be approximately correct. 

The most important office in the counties, both in responsibilities and 
in financial returns, was that of sheriflF. According to Lynch, not more 
than twelve Negroes in Mississippi ever held this office.®® Available mate- 
rial supplies the names Blanche K. Bruce of Bolivar, J. J. Evans of De 
Soto, John Brown of Coahoma, Wiiislow of Washington, Sumner of 
Holmes, Merrimon Howard of Jefferson, Peter Crosby of Warren, Wil- 
liam McCary and Robert H. Wood of Adams, W. H. Harney of Hinds, 
Scott of Issaquena, and Joe Spencer Watkins of Monroe. In regard to 
Sumner and Watkins, there is almost no information. Of Blanche K. 
Bruce, it is sufficient to say that his handling of the office of sheriff fully 
merited the confidence of the white planters who supplied his bond of 
$120,000. The offices of Evans and Winslow seem to have been man- 
aged very largely by the whites who supplied their bonds.®^ Charges of 
embezzlement against Evans,®® an ex-slave who was described as a good, 
sound Negro, seem to have been entirely unjustified.®® Scott, judged by 
his testimony before the Boutwell Committee, was a man of intelligence 
and ability who, although he was elected by the votes of the Negroes, was 
completely under the control of white Democrats. Almost exactly the same 
description applies to Merrimon Howard of Jefferson, although he at times 
showed a bit more independence than Scott.®"^ John Brown, run out of 
Coahoma County after a "race riot” during the campaign of 1875, six 
years later was declared to have embezzled a large sum for which his 
sureties were liable.®® Peter Crosby, whose violent expulsion by white 
leaguers led to the Vicksburg riots of 1874, was a member of the infamous 

Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st session, pp. 1704, 876, 616; J. W. 
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P.M.H.S., X, 149-150. 
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ring of that city. Yet, strangely enough, subsequent examination of his 
accounts disclosed them to be entirely in order.®® NordhofTs statement 
that he was illiterate is incorrect.^® W. H. Harney of Hinds County was a 
Canadian Negro of some education and ability. He was popular with 
whites and blacks alike until the development of the bitter campaign of 
1875. Charges that he was from twelve to twenty-one thousand dollars 
short in his accounts occupied the courts for five years. Newspaper re- 
ports of the settlement are confusing and contradictory.^^ William Mc- 
Cary and Robert Wood were intelligent members of families who had been 
free and respected residents of Natchez for several generations.^^ Their 
conduct seems to have given general satisfaction. 

In regard to the quality and activity of county governments between 
1870 and 1875, a few generalizations may be drawn. As compared with 
the period before the war, this was one of greatly increased activity. 
Bridges, roads, and public buildings destroyed or allowed to go to pieces 
during the war had to be reconstructed. In addition, the greatly increased 
business of country stores, the rapid growth of small towns, and expanded 
social and political activities called for the building of new roads. Under 
the new system of public education, there were schools to be built and a 
great number of teachers to be employed. The admission of the freedmen 
to the courts more than doubled their business. Then too, there was a great 
burst of enthusiasm for the building of railroads. County after county 
and town after town made contributions for this purpose after overwhelm- 
ingly favorable votes by whites and blacks, and Democrats and Republicans 
alike. All of this implied an enormous increase in county expenditures, 
and a proportional increase in taxation. Furthermore, the burden of this 
increase fell directly on the owners of real estate. The large revenue from 
the head-tax on slaves was no longer available, and the Republican party, 
made up largely of propertyless Negroes and of business and professional 
men, quickly lightened the heavy levies that formerly had been made on 
artisans, professional men, and commercial enterprisers. 

Interestingly enough, there seems to be no correlation at all between the 
rate of taxation and the political or racial character of the counties. In 
1874, at the height of Negro-Republican control, the average rate for the 
thirty-nine Democratic counties was 12 7/13 mills. That for the thirty-four 
Republican counties was 13 7/17 — a difference of less than one mill. The 
county tax in the Democratic units ranged from 6.2 mills in Pontotoc to 
20.3 in Chickasaw. In the Republican counties, the range was from 5.3 
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in De Soto to 23.2 in Colfax. Negro influence was probably greatest in 
Madison, Issaquena, Amite, Washington, Warren, Yazoo, Wilkinson, and 
Hinds. As compared with a state average of 13, the rates in these counties 
were, respectively, 11, 16, 11, 14, 10, 19, and 11.4 mills. War- 

rants in counties with heavy Negro populations were running at from 
forty to seventy-five cents on the dollar.'^^ On the other hand, those in 
Lee County, where no Negro or Republican of any kind ever held office, 
fell to thirty cents."^® The conclusion must be drawn that everywhere in 
the state a large part of the increase in expenditures was unavoidable. 
Then too, the wave of extravagance which was sweeping the nation did 
not fail to touch Mississippi. To a certain extent, the situation probably 
reflects the new feeling ot self-importance and the new influence that had 
come to the poor w'hites. 

The question of how much fraud existed in the various counties is diffi- 
cult to answer. Charges, in general terms, were frequently made in the 
Democratic press. The leading Republican paper assembled the available 
evidence, and attempted to show that a great deal more dishonesty had 
been uncovered in Democratic than in Republican counties.^® With the 
exception of J. H. Jones, who charges graft in Wilkinson, it is the gen- 
eral conclusion of the few students who have investigated individual 
counties that while there was some extravagance, there is no evidence of 
open fraud.*^® Their conclusions are hard to reconcile with the many 
charges which were prevalent at the time. 

There can be little doubt that there was a rotten situation in Vicks- 
burg, a city which seldom knew an honest government before the war, and 
has almost never had one since. City expenditures were enormous. Most 
of them went for improvement of streets and wharves, and other projects 
which were really necessary for a town that was rapidly becoming a city, 
but if half of the charges of extravagance and graft were true, the city 
was getting little for its money. In this exploitation. Democrats and Re- 
publicans shared alike. It is also true that the enormous grants to rail- 
roads met almost no opposition at the polls. It is therefore difficult to 
say just how much of the extravagance and corruption was real, or how 
much of it should be charged to Negroes and white Republicans. 

The Vicksburg ring also controlled the government of Warren County, 
and there can be little doubt, in spite of the curious fact that Sheriff 
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Crosby's accounts were found to be in order, that several of the county 
officials, Negroes and whites, were engaged in extensive embezzlement 
through such methods as the forgery of warrants.®® Unfortunately, it 
must be recorded that the thrifty black and white tax -payers who joined 
the violent white “Modocs” in overthrowing the Republican city govern- 
ment in 1874, and the county government in the following year, saw con- 
trol pass into the hands of the least desirable element of the whites. The 
result was that conditions in city and county became worse rather than 
better.*^ 

In conclusion it may be stated that although Negroes formed a major- 
ity of the population in thirty counties in Mississippi, they almost never 
took advantage of their opportunity to place any large number of their 
race in local offices. Of those who did hold offices, the twelve sheriffs were 
moderately satisfactory; most of them were at least capable of exercising 
the functions of their office. No Negro in the state ever held any higher 
judicial office than that of justice of the peace, and those who held that 
office seem generally to have been incompetent. Among the small number 
of chancery and circuit clerks there was a wide range of ability; most of 
them were not suitable men for their positions. Negroes who gained elec- 
tion to the boards of supervisors of the various counties, even in those 
cases where they formed a majority, generally were dominated by white 
Republicans, either natives or Northerners. Although many of the Negro 
supervisors were ignorant and incompetent, little difference can be discov- 
ered in the administration of their counties and that of counties under 
Democratic control. 

Negroes and State Government 

The first legislature under the new constitution assembled in Jackson 
in January, 1870. Of the 107 men in the house of representatives, twenty- 
five were Democrats and eighty-two were Republicans. The number of 
Negro representatives, originally thirty-one, was immediately reduced to 
thirty by the death of C. A. Yancey of Panola County. Thus, in a state 
which held a large Negro majority, members of that race made up less 
than two-sevenths of the total membership of the house, and less than 
three-eights of the Republican majority. Their representation in the sen- 
ate was even smaller. In the total membership of thirty-three, and in a 
Republican group of twenty-eight, only five were Negroes.®^ 

Of the thirty Negroes in the house, eight had served in the constitu- 
tional convention. A dozen or more of the group, either by education or 
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unusual native ability, were entirely capable of meeting their obligations as 
legislators. Among these were H. P. Jacobs, Henry Mayson, J. F. Boul- 
den, M. T. Newsome, Merrimon Howard, John R. Lynch, J. Aaron Moore, 
H. M. Foley, J. J. Spelman. and J. H. Piles. All of these men made dis- 
tinguished records in fields other than politics. Almost as capable were 
Albert Johnson, Nathan McNeese, A. K. Davis, Doctor Stites, Emanuel 
Handy, Richard Griggs, and W. H. Foote. The other fourteen members 
were inclined to be self-effacing, and took little part in the formation of 
policy. 

Of the five members of the senate, three, Charles Caldwell, Hiram 
Revels, and T. W. Stringer, have already been discussed. Robert Gleed, 
of Columbus, was a man of fair education, good character, and some 
financial ability, although he had been a slave until the close of the war.*® 
An excellent speaker, he was employed by the Democratic administration 
after the overthrow of the Republican regime to lecture to the Negroes of 
the state on educational and agricultural matters. The fifth senator, Wil- 
liam Gray of Greenville, was a young Baptist preacher of some education 
and much natural cleverness. A leader in the demands for civil rights for 
Negroes, he was lacking in tact, and was probably at times guilty of 
double-dealing both in politics and in religious affairs. 

The election of a new house of representatives in 1871, for the term 
of 1872 and 1873, brought a heavy reduction of the Republican majority. 
Of the 115 members, the Republicans claimed sixty-six. Actually, how- 
ever, several of the white members of their group, calling themselves 
independents, generally voted with the Democrats and against the adminis- 
tion. Negro membership rose to thirty-eight, but R. R. Applewhite of 
Copiah was completely under Democratic control, and later announced 
himself a member of that party. The Negroes now had a theoretical con- 
trol of the Republican caucus in the lower house, but actually any attempt 
to press their advantage was generally blocked by the desertion of a num- 
ber of their white colleagues. It was only after Alcorn urged it as a 
political necessity that John R. Lynch received enough white Republican 
votes to gain the speakership. 

It may therefore be said that during the first four years of Republican 
control the dominant group in both houses of the legislature was a com- 
bination of native and Northern white Republicans, who were influenced 
by the desires of their Negro constituents, but were also attentive to the 
large white element in their party, an element whose numbers they ear- 
nestly desired to increase. Their leader until late in 1871 was Governor 
Alcorn, an old Whig with Hamiltonian sentiments and a dream of bring- 
ing into the Republican party of the state men in the Democratic and 

■■J. W. Garner Papers, Mississippi State Archives, Alexander Warner to J. W. 
Garner, May 4, 1900; J. W. Garner, op, cit, p. 295; Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th 
Congress. 1st session, p. 795. 
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Conservative groups who shared his beliefs. When Alcorn resigned in 
November, 1871, to take his place in the United States Senate, he was 
succeeded by R. C. Powers, a man of the same sentiments.®'* Both of these 
men wished to carry out a program which they considered to be for the 
best interests of whites and blacks alike. Both of them, like many of the 
white Republicans in the legislature, avoided social contacts with the Ne- 
groes as much as possible, and were absolutely opposed to any real control 
of their party by the Negroes. 

In this situation, the Negro minority in the legislature generally fol- 
lowed the lead of the white Republicans, with whom, in matters of routine 
legislation, they were usually naturally in accord. In such routine business, 
the more able Negroes, including Stringer, Boulden, Jacobs, Spelman, and 
Lynch, were about as prominent as any of the white leaders. In fact, 
when the proportion of their numbers is kept in mind, a survey of the 
Journals reveals little difference between the whites and Negroes in attend- 
ance, in service on committees, or in activity on the floor. Negro mem- 
bers almost never suggested legislation to obtain special privileges for their 
race. The more able Negroes either recognized the weakness of their 
position or had no desire to gain undue advantage. The few who would 
have gone further received no encouragement or support. 

In his inaugural address, in January, 1870, Governor Alcorn outlined 
clearly the two basic problems faced by the Republicans. “The obligations 
resting on us under the new order of things, “ he said, “extend very greatly 
the breadth of duty of the State Government. The ‘patriarchaK groupings 
of our society in the days of slavery, confined the work of our political 
organizations, to a very great extent, to the heads of what we called 
'families.' " Under the new regime, every individual had become a distinct 
entity. In addition to the great increase in the number of individuals 
concerned, a large increase in the amount of government was contemplated. 
The costs of the new administration must be much greater than those of 
the old. He would therefore urge the legislature to take advantage of 
every opportunity for economy. In regard to the state's new citizens, he 
said : “In the face of memories that might have separated them from me as 
the wronged from the wronger, they have offered me their confidence. . . . 
In response to that touching reliance, the most profound anxiety with 
which I enter my office ... is that of making the colored man the equal, 
before the law, of any other man. . . .''®® Thus, in the beginning, Alcorn 
presented the problems that doomed the Republican regime. There were 
many whites who were alienated by the extension of the powers of the 
state, and even more by the increase in costs and taxes. A larger group, 
including, to a certain extent, Alcorn himself, absolutely refused to accept 

■* J. W. Garner, op, dt , p. 281 ; Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, 11, 176 ; 
J. S. McNeily, op. cit., II, 426. 

•“ Mississippi House Journal, 1870, pp. 56-57. 
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the implications of Negro equality before the law. Such revolutions, 
unless maintained by overwhelming force, cannot be accomplished in a 
decade. 

With a treasury balance of about fifty dollars in cash and five hundred 
dollars in negotiable paper, the Republicans entered upon the program 
that was to reconstruct the state. During the next four years, they set 
up, organized, and maintained at state expense a bi-racial system of com- 
mon school education which, although it did not approach the national 
average in facilities or expense, was an amazing advance beyond anything 
the state had known before. They gave state support to normal schools 
at Holly Springs and Tougaloo, and established Alcorn as a Negro counter- 
part to the state university. They completely reorganized, coordinated, 
and centralized the state judiciary, and gave to it a new code of laws. Old 
public buildings were renovated and enlarged and new ones were con- 
structed. State hospitals were set up and supported at Natchez and Vicks- 
burg, and the facilities of the state asylums for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and insane were greatly expanded. All racial discrimination was elim- 
inated from the laws of the state. Finally, after much disagreement, the 
legislature granted to the Negroes in 1873 a civil rights bill, which in 
theory guaranteed to them equal access to all places of public entertainment. 

Although much of this legislation was expensive, and almost all of it 
was controversial, a partial acceptance of the program and a loss of faith 
in the Democratic party produced a sweeping victory in 1872, and the 
election of Republicans to five of the six congressional seats. By the sum- 
mer of 1873, the Republican party had reached the height of its power in 
the state. In this very strength, however, there was a great weakness. 
The breakdown of Democratic opposition, in the state as in the nation, 
opened the way for a struggle among the discordant elements in the domi- 
nant party. Between 1867 and 1872, it had appeared that this struggle, 
when it came, would involve a choice by the Negroes between Northern 
and native whites as their leaders."® In spite of efforts of the Democrats 
to aggravate differences on this basis, it had greatly declined in importance 
by 1873. The great line of division had come to be the question of the 
extent to which Negroes were to be allowed to hold offices and to domi- 
nate the councils of the party. 

This became apparent in the state and county conventions in the sum- 
mer of 1873. The Negroes, after six years of domination of the party by 
whites, now declared that they must have a larger share of the offices. Al- 
though, in general, their demands were not yet proportional to their party 
membership, the Negroes overestimated their ability to supply suitable 
candidates. This became evident when, after Bruce’s refusal to accept the 
lieutenant-governorship, that office went to the weak A. K. Davis. Mat- 

•• Hinds County Gazette, November 1, 1867, July 5, August 9, 30, 1871. 
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ters became worse when the Vicksburg ring, threatening violence and 
secession, secured the post of superintendent of education for Cardozo. 
This left James Hill, candidate for the office of secretary of state, as the 
only really acceptable candidate offered by the Negroes for the three state 
positions which they demanded. Similar weaknesses were to be found in 
many of the men whom they chose for places in the legislature and in the 
county governments. The most important point at issue, however, was the 
fact that it was now clear that actual domination of the party by the mass of 
its Negro membership would probably come in the near future. By thou- 
sands of white members of the party, and by a majority of its white leaders, 
such a development could not be accepted. 

J. L. Alcorn, already repudiated by the Negroes, undertook to lead the 
opposition, and announced his candidacy for the governorship in opposition 
to Adelbert Ames. With him went most of the Republican leaders who 
were native whites, and a number of those from the North. To ‘this group, 
calling itself the “Republican Party of Mississippi,” the Democrat-Con- 
servative organization immediately threw its support.®^ 

In an election in which the color line was rather sharply drawn, Ames 
defeated Alcorn by a vote of 69,870 to 50,490. Seventy-seven of the 115 
members of the lower house were Republicans of either the Alcorn or the 
Ames faction. Fifty-five were Negroes, but one or two of these were 
Democrats. In a senate of thirty-seven members, twenty-five were Repub- 
licans, including nine Negroes, All of the seven state officers were regular 
Ames Republicans, and three of them, the lieutenant-governor, the secre- 
tary of state, and the superintendent of education, were Negroes. Further- 
more, a Negro from Warren County, I. D. Shadd, soon became the 
none-too-competent speaker of the house. 

In his inaugural address. Governor Ames made a good impression. 
After pledging himself to work for economy and reform, he turned to the 
race problem, analyzed the causes of conflict, and called for tolerance and 
a mutual recognition of rights and interests.®® Thus, as Alcorn had done 
four years before, Ames recognized the two great problems which neither 
of them could solve. The elevation of the Negro involved a rapid expan- 
sion of state services which were inconsistent with the old ideas of econ- 
omy. The readjustment of the relationship between the races was a matter 
beyond the power of the governor or the legislature. 

The heavy increase in the number of Negroes in the government of 
the state did not greatly decrease its efficiency or change its character. 
The secretary of state was both competent and honest, and the super- 
intendent of education at least was competent. The Negro legislators, as 
a group, were fairly capable of handling their duties, and probably repre- 

Appleton^s Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 514. 

•• Mississippi Senate Journal, 1874, pp. 24-25. 
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sented their race more worthily than did the Negroes in any other South- 
ern legislature. Visiting the state in 1874, Edward King wrote : 

• • • [Negroes] lounge everywhere, and there are large numbers of smartly 
dressed mulattoes, or sometimes full blacks, who flit here and there with the 
conscious air which distinguishes the freedman. I wish here to avow, however, 
that those of the negroes in office, with whom I came in contact in Mississippi, 
impressed me much more powerfully as worthy, intelligent, and likely to pro- 
gress, than many whom I saw elsewhere in the South. There are some who 
are exceedingly capable, and none of those immediately attached to the govern- 
ment at Jackson are incapable. In the Legislature there are now and then 
negroes who are ignorant; but of late both branches have been freer of this 
curse than have those of Louisiana or South Carolina. 

A visit to the Capitol showed me that the negroes, who form considerably more 
than half the population of Mississippi, had certainly secured a fair share of the 
offices. Colored men act as officials or assistants in the offices of the Auditor, 
the Secretary of State, the Public Library, the Commissioner of Emigration 
[sic], and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Secretary of State 
[James Hill], who has some negro blood in his veins, is the natural son of a 
well-known Mississippian of the old regime, formerly engaged in the politics 
of his State; and the Speaker of the House of Representatives at the last ses- 
sion was a black man. The blacks who went and came from the Governor’s 
office seemed very intelligent, and some of them entered into general conversa- 
tion in an interesting manner.®® 

In spite of Ames' evidently sincere interest in economy, he and his 
legislature found it very difficult to make any substantial reduction in the 
expenses of the state government. Under the Republican administration, 
expenses had grown to what the Democrats declared were fantastic pro- 
portions. As a matter of fact, when the abnormal years of the war are 
omitted, the figures of the state auditors do give the impression that the 
Republican administrations were extravagant; 



Democratic 


Republican 

Year 

A dministrations 

Year 

A dministrations 

1856 through 


1870 

$1,061,249.90 

1860 — average 

767,438.78 

1871 

1,729,046.34 

1865 

.... 1,410,250.13 

1872 

1,596,828.64 

1866 

.... 1,860,809.89 

1873 

1,450,632.80 

1867 

.... 625,817.80 

1874 

1,319,281.60 

1868 

.... 525,678.80 

1875 

1,430,192.83 

1869 

.... 463,219.71 



1876 

518,709.03 



1877 

697,018.86 



1878 

707,022.46 



1879 

553,326.81 



1880 

.... 803,191.31 




Thus the average yearly cost of the state government under the six 
years of Republican control was $1,431,205.35, or almost twice the normal 
•• Edward King, The Great South, pp. 314-315. 
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expenditure of the years immediately preceding the war. Even more 
spectacular, however, had been the increase in taxation of real estate. For 
many years, real property had been practically exempt from taxation in 
Mississippi. In 1869, the last year of Democratic control, the rate on this 
class of property was only one mill, or a tax of only twenty dollars a year 
on a plantation assessed by its owner at twenty thousand dollars and worth 
perhaps fifty thousand. The great sources of revenue were a tax of a 
dollar a bale on cotton, and privilege and license taxes which seem to have 
been inordinately high. The Republican regime reversed this system; 
after abolishing the tax on cotton and almost entirely eliminating the privi- 
lege taxes, the Republicans placed almost the entire burden of the support 
of the state on real and personal property. The result was a rate that rose 
from five mills in 1871 to fourteen in 1874. However pleasing such a 
system might be to the advocate of the single tax, there can be no doubt 
that it brought wrath to the landowners in a period of agricultural 
depression. 

So strong had the protest of the landowners become by the spring of 
1875 that the legislature could no longer afford to overlook it. Governor 
Ames insisted that changes were necessary, and the representatives under- 
took the problem. The reductions for which they provided, like those made 
later by the Democrats, were more apparent than real. For a centralized 
government in a state of more than a million people, it was a simple fact 
that a cost of $1,400,000 per year was not extravagant. To meet the 
situation, the legislature put back on the counties the cost of jury, witness, 
and inquest fees that had been assumed by the state. Thus, at one blow, 
an item of two hundred thousand dollars a year was chopped from the 
cost of the government of the state, but it was added to that of the counties. 
In addition, the legislature presented to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for a great reduction in the number of the circuit judges. 
It also reduced printing costs by cutting down the number of the legis- 
lative journals, and by eliminating the publication of departmental reports. 
Then, against the opposition of about half of the Negro members, it re- 
duced the salaries of the governor and other state officials, and provided 
for biennial rather than annual sessions of the legislature. Appropriations 
to the state universities were reduced, and scholarships were abolished. 
Another amendment to the constitution provided for the distribution of 
income from state lands, fines, and liquor licenses rather than their incor- 
poration in the permanent school endowment fund. The ratification of this 
amendment was to allow a heavy reduction in the state school tax. Finally, 
turning to the system of taxation, the legislature reduced the ad volerem 
levy to nine and one- fourth mills, placed a tax on railroads, and made a 
partial return to the use of privilege taxes.®® Ironically enough, the effect 
Mississippi Session Laws, 1875. 
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of most of these reforms could not become apparent until the following 
year, at which time their benefits were easily claimed by the triumphant 
Democrats. Their adoption went almost unnoticed in the midst of the 
tumultuous movement toward the revolution of 1875. 

Unlike the Republican stdministrations in most of the other Southern 
states, those in Mississippi financed their enterprises almost entirely 
through taxation When the party assumed control in January, 1871, the 
state had an empty treasury and a debt of $1,178,175.33.*^^ When the 
Democrats returned to power in January, 1876, they found $524,388 68 in 
the treasury and a debt of $3,341,162.89.*^^ With the deduction in each 
case of permanent funds which the state owed to itself, and consideration 
of the treasury balance, the payable debt in 1876, as in 1871, was approxi- 
mately half a million dollars, a negligible amount. 

Furthermore, the Republican state regime left a remarkable record of 
honesty. The conclusion of J. W. Garner seems to be approximately 
correct : 

So far as the conduct of state officials who were entrusted with the custody of 
public funds is concerned, it may be said that there were no great embezzle- 
ments or other cases of misappropriation during the period of Republican rule. 
. . . 1'he treasurer of the Natchez hospital seems to have been the only de- 
faulting state official during the administration of Governor Ames. He was a 
carpet-bagger, and the amount of the shortage was $7,251 81 The colored 
state librarian during Alcorn’s administration was charged with stealing books 
from the library The only large case of embezzlement during the post-bellum 
period was that of the Democratic treasurer in 1866. The amount of the short- 
age was $61,962.®3 

It may be added that the next embezzlement or any importance was that 
of the Democratic ‘‘redemption” treasurer who was elected in 1875. His 
shortage was $315,612.19.®^ 

Altogether, as governments go, that supplied by the Negro and white 
Republicans in Mississippi between 1870 and 1876 was not a bad govern- 
ment. Never, in state, counties, or towns, did the Negroes hold office in 
proportion to their numbers, although their demands in this direction were 
undeniably increasing. The Negroes who held county offices were often 
ignorant, but under the control of white Democrats or Republicans they 
supplied a form of government which differed little from that in counties 
where they held no offices. The three who represented the state in the 
national Congress were above reproach. Those in the legislature sought 
no special advantages for their race, and in one of their very first acts they 
petitioned Congress to remove all political divSabilities from the whites. 

Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, p. 125. 

Mississippi Auditor of Public Accounts, Report, 1876. 

J. W. Garner, op. cit., pp. 322-323. 

®^ Hinds County Gasette, March 22, 1890; J. Dunbar Rowland, History of Mis- 
sissippi, II, 242-245 ; J. D. Rowland, Encyclopedia of Mississippi History, II, 743-744. 
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With their white Republican colleagues, they gave to the state a govern- 
ment of greatly expanded functions at a cost that was low in comparison 
with that of almost any other state. The legislature of 1875 reduced that 
cost to some extent, and opened the way for further reductions by the 
passage of constitutional amendments. It also removed some of the ap- 
parent injustices in the system of taxation. But one situation it did not 
alter. The Republican party had come to be branded as a party of Ne- 
groes, and it was apparent that the Negroes were more and more deter- 
mined to assert their right to control that party. It is also true that many 
of the Negroes, probably a majority, favored a further expansion of the 
functions of the state, entirely at the expense, according to the whites, of 
white tax-payers. The way was open for the formation of a “white-line” 
party. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1875 

From the beginning of Reconstruction, there were in Mississippi a 
large number of white men who insisted upon the necessity of accepting 
the results of the war and of complying with the requirements of the 
national government. This group, made up largely of old Whigs, and 
generally men of property, desired above all else order, prosperity, and 
harmonious relations within the Union. Guaranteeing to the Negro those 
minimum rights set up in the amendments to the Constitution, they would 
seek to gain his confidence and his vote by convincing him that their lead- 
ership was for the best interests of both races. Such distinguished citizens 
as A. G. Brown, C. C. Shackleford, H. F. Simrall, Amos R. Johnston, 
J. A. P. Campbell, Joshua Morris, and J. L. Alcorn were by temperament 
members of this group, although some worked with the Democratic party 
and some with the Republican. The essence of their failure lay in the 
fact that almost none of them could bring himself to deal with a Negro, 
however able or honest that Negro might be, as a political or social equal. 
In later years, J. L. Alcorn often declared that he had never been a “negro 
Republican. Exactly the same was true of such Northern leaders as 
H. R. Pease, George C. McKee, and R. C. Powers. By 1874, men of this 
class had to recognize either their failure to make Democrats of the Ne- 
groes, or the repudiation of their leadership in the Republican party. Given 
the assurance that the national government would not intervene, most of 
these conservatives were then ready to join the mass of the white Demo- 
crats in any methods they might use to drive the Negroes from power. 

The majority of the white citizens, brought up on the belief that the 
Negro was an inferior creature who must be kept in subjection, found 
themselves unable from the beginning to endorse the program of the Con- 
servatives. In December, 1869, the editor of the Columbus Index made a 
bid for the leadership of this group with the declaration : “We have given 
the negro a fair trial. He has voted solidly against us, and we hoist, from 
this day, the white man’s flag, and will never take it down so long as we 
have a voice in the government of the State.’’^ The year 1870 saw the 
organization of a number of ’’White Men’s Clubs” throughout the state. 
One at Belief on taine, with 152 members, pledged its subscribers to a per- 
petual and uncompromising opposition to social and political equality of the 

^ Jackson Clarion-Ledger, November 27, 1890. 

* Hinds County Gasette, December 15, 1869, quoting the Columbus Index, 
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white and black races, and to all measures tending thereto. Believing that 
Negro suffrage was “wrong in principle and disastrous in effect,” they 
pledged themselves to labor unceasingly, from year to year, for the restora- 
tion of white supremacy in Mississippi and in the United States.*’ A sim- 
ilar club at West Point agreed to follow a policy that would ignore the 
Negro as a voter and as an element in politics.** The Columbus Democrat, 
advocating the union of these groups in a revitalized Democratic party, 
declared : 

... Its leading ideas are, that white men shall govern, that niggers are not 
rightly entitled to vote, and that when it gets into power, niggers will be placed 
upon the same footing with white minors who do not vote or hold office 

There are professed Democrats who do not understand Democratic principles, 
that want the party mongrel i zed, thinking that the less difference between the 
two parties will give them a better chance for the spoils. They are willing for 
the niggers to vote, but not to hold office. . . . 

Nigger voting, holding office and sitting in the jury box, are all wrong, and 
against the sentiment of the country. There is nothing more certain to occur 
than that these outrages upon justice and good government will soon be re- 
moved, and the unprincipled men who are now their advocates will sink lower 
in the social scale than the niggers themselves •'* 

Here was sheer racial antagonism. There was no consideration of the 
undesirability of the participation of ignorant and poverty-stricken masses 
in the government of the state ; the line was drawn on the basis of race. 

In the face of the decrepitude of the Democratic party, and of the 
certainty of Federal intervention in case of a state-wide movement based 
on violence, the program was held in check during 1871, 1872, and 1873. 
But with the rejection of Alcorn in the election of 1873, and the great 
increase in office holding by Negroes after that election, the movement 
gained new strength. Native and Northern whites whose leadership had 
been rejected by the Negroes now joined in the demand for white suprem- 
acy. The great financial depression of 1873 was reflected in the state by 
increased unpleasantness in political and social relations, and in the nation 
by a decline of interest in affairs of the South. Furthermore this financial 
collapse, along with the discovery of scandals in the Federal government, 
served greatly to weaken the power of the Republican party in the nation. 
There were predictions of a Democratic president in 1876. When these 
predictions were strengthened by the great Democratic victories which 
gained control of the House of Representatives in 1874, conservative lead- 
ers in Mississippi at last agreed to abandon their caution. The word went 
out that the time for revolution was at hand, and the efforts of such men 
as A. G. Brown and L. Q. C. Lamar to halt the movement were of no avail. 

■ Mississippi Weekly Pilot, July 30, August 12, 1870. 

* Ibid., November 26, 1870. 

^ Ibid., December 24, 1870, quoting the Columbus Democrat. 
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Greater and greater numbers of white Republicans in Mississippi were 
now deserting the party and joining the opposing conventions. As Charles 
Nordholf was told in the spring of 1875, the Democrats were making it 
“too damned hot for them to stay out.”® Economic pressure and threats 
of physical violence were used, but the most powerful force was that of 
social ostracism. Colonel James A. Lusk, a prominent native Republican, 
said to a Negro leader : “No white man can live in the South in the future 
and act with any other than the Democratic party unless he is willing and 
prepared to live a life of social isolation and remain in political oblivion.” 
In consideration of the future happiness of his sons and daughters, he felt 
it necessary to announce his renunciation of all Republican connections."^ 
The Canton Mail published the names of those whites who must no longer 
be recognized on the streets, and whose attentions must be scorned by 
“every true woman.”® 

At the same time that white Republicans were abandoning their 
party, more and more of the conservative Democratic leaders and news- 
papers were accepting the “white-line” program. The transition could be 
seen clearly in most cases. Editors who for several years had written of 
the Negroes in terms of sympathy, impatience, or friendly ridicule, and 
who had even praised them at times in an effort to gain their votes, came 
to speak of them during the summer of 1874 with open dislike, and finally 
with hatred.® By May of 1875, such original color liners as the Vicksburg 
Herald, Columbus Index, Handsboro Democrat, Yazoo City Banner, Vicks- 
burg Monitor, and Okolona Southern States, had been joined by the con- 
servative Hinds County Gazette, Newton Ledger, Brandon Republican, 
Forest Register, and Jackson Clarion, and by the Republican Meridian 
Gazette. 

The general charge made by papers and individuals in renouncing their 
former conservatism was that the color line had already been drawn by the 
Negro. As evidence, they offered the fact that almost none of the Negroes 
ever voted with the whites [Democrats],^® that in some of the counties the 
Negroes had taken most of the offices,^^ that in the Republican convention 
of 1873 Negroes had absolutely demanded three of the seven state offices, 
and that, on such questions as the reduction of the tax for schools, Negroes 
in the legislature had voted almost as a unit against the whites.^® In mak- 

® Charles Nordhoff, The Cotton States, p. 77. 

’'John R. Lynch, The Facts of Reconstruction, p. 122. 

® Mississippi Weekly Pilot, September 4, 1875 and September 11, 1875, quoting 
the Canton Mail. 

®This transition is especially noticeable in the Hinds County Gazette, and the 
Jackson Clarion. 

Vicksburg Daily Herald, November 29, 1874: Hinds County Gazette, September 
23, 1874. 

'' Hinds County Gazette, August 26, 1874. 

Columbus Press, August 7, 1875. 

*® Hinds County Gazette, May 5, 1875. 
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ing these charges, the Democrats ignored the fact that the Negroes had 
from the beginning welcomed the leadership of almost any white who 
would serve with them, that in so doing they had taken into their party 
from ten to twenty thousand white Mississippians and that they could not 
be expected to join in any numbers a party which had from the beginning 
opposed all of the rights upon which their hopes were built. 

As time went on the attack became more and more bitter. The Forest 
Register carried at its masthead the slogan : '‘A white man in a white man's 
place. A black man in a black man’s place. Each according to the ‘eternal 
fitness of things.’ ” The Yazoo City Banner declared, ''Mississippi is a 
white man's country, and by the Eternal God we'll rule it."^^ The Hands- 
boro Democrat called for '‘A white man's Government, by white men, for 
the benefit of white men."^^ All of these papers justified their stand in 
editorials describing the depravity and innate bestiality of the Negro. 
These reached a climax in one published by the Forest Register, 

A negro preacher is an error loci. God Almighty, in farming out his privileges 
to mankind, drew a line as to qualifications. 

He never exacted from a nation or tribe an impossibility. . . . Does any sane 
man believe the negro capable of comprehending the ten commandments? The 
miraculous conception and the birth of our Savior? The high moral precepts 
taught from the temple on the mount? 

Every effort to inculcate these great truths but tends to bestialize his nature, 
and by obfuscating his little brain unfits him for the duties assigned him as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. The effort makes him a demon of wild, 
fanatical destruction, and consigns him to the fatal shot of the white man.^® 

Declarations by the rapidly dwindling group of conservative Democrats 
that the votes of the Negroes could be secured by treating them fairly and 
reasoning with them met the scorn of the white liners. The editor of the 
Newton Democrat declared that he would just as soon try to reason with 
a shoal of crocodiles or a drove of Kentucky mules.^^ From Colonel Mc- 
Cardle of the Vicksburg Herald came the answer: “The way to treat 
Sambo is not to argue to him or to reason with him. If you do that, it 
puffs his vanity and it only makes him insolent. Say to him, ‘Here, we 
are going to carry this election ; you may vote as you like ; but we are 
going to carry it. Then we are going to look after ourselves and our 
friends ; you can look after yourself,’ and he will vote with you.’’^® Fur- 
thermore, when Lamar succeeded in inserting in the Democrat-Conservative 
platform a vague statement recognizing “the civil and political equality of 
all men,” and inviting the Negroes to vote with the party for good govern- 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, July 31, 1875, quoting Yazoo City Banner. 

^^Ihid., April 10, 18/5, quoting the Handsboro Democrat. 

^•Forest Register, September 15, 1875. 

James B. Ranck, Albert Gallatin BroTJun, p. 275. 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, May 29, 1875, quoting the Vicksburg Herald. 
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ment, the white liners were quick to deny any allegiance.^® As a Demo- 
cratic leader declared the following year, . . [The] only issue in the 
election was whether the whites or the blacks should predominate; there 
was no other politics that I could see in it. Men that had been republicans 
all their lives just laid aside republicanism and said that they had to go into 
the ranks then.”^ In the words of J. S. McNeily, “It was a part of the 
creed of a desperate condition, one easily understood, that any white man, 
however odious, was preferable ... to any negro however unobjectionable 
individually.*’^^ 

Once the general policy had been adopted that Negro and Republican 
control of the state government was to be broken at any cost, a number of 
methods were followed for its accomplishment. One of these involved the 
intimidation of those whites who still worked with the Republican party. 
There was a general understanding that in the case of the outbreak of a 
“race war,** carpet-baggers would be the first to be killed.^^ As early as 
December, 1874, the Hinds County Gazette declared that death should be 
meted out to those who continued their opposition. “All other means hav- 
ing been exhausted to abate the horrible condition of things, the thieves 
and robbers, and scoundrels, white and black, deserve death and ought to 
be killed. . . . The thieves and robbers kept in office by Governor Ames 
and his robber associates . . . ought to be compelled to leave the State, or 
abide the consequences.’’^"* After the Clinton “riot,” Colonel McCardle 
of the Herald urged that in future cases of violence white Republicans be 
killed and the deluded Negroes spared.^^ At the same time, the editor of 
the Columbus Index announced, “The White League is resolved to kill 
hereafter only those white wretches who incite negroes to riot and mur- 
der.”^® According to J. S. McNeily, “There is no doubt that this senti- 
ment made for peace, in the campaign.”^ There is also no doubt that as 
time went by the Negroes found fewer and fewer white leaders at their 
meetings. 

Against the Negroes themselves one of the most powerful forces used 
was economic pressure. All over the state. Democratic clubs announced 
that no Negro who voted Republican could hope for any form of employ- 
ment the following year. It was also urged that the boycott be extended 

^•Columbus Democrat, August 21, 1875; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, September 4, 
1875, quoting the Columbus Democrat. 

Testimony of W. A. Montgomery, Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st 
session, p. 542. 
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to the wives of Negro Republicans.^^ In some cases, doctors announced 
that they would no longer serve Negroes who did not vote the Democratic 
ticket.** Lists of Negroes who were pledged for or against the party were 
prepared, and arrangements were made for checkers to be present at the 
polls. After the election, the names of Negroes marked for discharge were 
printed in the various papers, along with the names of those who deserved 
special consideration for having refrained from voting or for having 
worked with the Democrats.** 

At the same time, except in the counties where the Democrats had a 
safe majority, strenuous efforts were being made to get the Negroes into 
the various Democratic clubs. For those Negroes who would take this 
step, and participate in the processions and other functions of the clubs, 
there were pledges of protection and of continued employment. There 
were also abundant supplies of flags, transparencies, uniforms, and badges. 
The Democratic badge in Lafayette County not only protected the wearer 
from physical violence, but also allowed him to “boss” other Negroes. 
There were numerous barbecues and picnics at which Negro bafids and 
glee clubs furnished entertainment, and at which Negroes either volun- 
teered or were hired to speak.*® In some of the counties, no expense was 
spared. In Monroe, the candidates for the legislature gave $1,000.00 each, 
and subscriptions from private citizens ranged up to $500.00.*' In Panola, 
the Democratic committee supplied $5,000.00 in addition to subscriptions 
from individuals. According to one of the leaders in that county, “Our 
purpose was to overawe the negroes and exhibit to them the ocular proof 
of our power ... by magnificent torchlight processions at night and in the 
day by special trains of cars . . . loaded down with white people with flags 
flying, drums beating, and bands playing, the trains being chartered and 
free for everybody.”** 

However pleasing these affairs may have been to those who participated, 
they had little effect on the campaign. Negro attendance was usually dis- 

Mississippi Weekly Pilot, January 30, 1875, quoting the Newton Ledger; Aber- 
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appointingly small. Most of the Negro speakers and entertainers either 
had to be hired, or were “Uncle Toms” who had no standing with their 
fellows. At many of the barbecues, the Negroes were placed at separate 
tables, and at others many of the whites felt that the whole affair was 
“ridiculous,” and refused to enter into the spirit of the occasion.®® Of the 
two methods that were used by the more conservative Democrats to per- 
suade the Negroes to vote away their political power, then, only that in- 
volving economic pressure had any appreciable success. 

Much more successful was the use of threats and actual violence. It 
is not to be imagined that this campaign of violence involved all who called 
themselves Democrats. Many members of the party undoubtedly opposed 
it, and many more probably considered it regrettable but necessary. It did 
involve directly thousands of young men and boys of all classes, a large 
part of the poor white element, and many local political leaders of some 
importance. Furthermore, it must be admitted that the Democratic leaders 
of the state, while they often denied the existence of violence, or tried to 
shift the blame for it to the Negroes, never actually repudiated its use, and 
in some cases encouraged it. In the meantime, the Democratic press 
adopted the slogan, “Carry the election peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must.”®^ Urged on by newspapers and political leaders, young men all 
over the state formed militia companies, and Democratic clubs provided 
themselves with the latest style of repeating rifles.®® By September, 1875, 
the Hinds County Gazette could announce, “The people of this State are 
now fully armed, equipped, and drilled. . . .”®® As described later by the 
Aberdeen Examiner^ the situation was well under control in Monroe 
County : 

. . . the firmest word was “victory" — ^to be achieved by arms if necessary. When 
the central power made treaties in Jackson involving the laying down or stack- 
ing of arms, the people in this part of the state burnished their arms and 
bought more cartridges, and each county conducted the campaign upon its own 
plan . . . each looking to winning its own home fight in its own home way, and 
each ready and willing to support its neighbors physically and morally when- 
ever the emergency demanded aid, as was not unfrequently the case. 

. . . here and elsewhere in the dark counties we guaranteed peace by thor- 
oughly organising for war; and ... at the call of the County Executive Com- 
mittee it was easy — as demonstrated on several occasions — ^to put seventeen 
hundred well-mounted horsemen into line, that could be transposed into a bri- 

Hinds County Gasette, July 28, August 11, October 27, 1875; R. Watkins, op. 
cit., XII, 177, 189; F. M. Witty, op. cit., X, 126, 127; J. W. Kyle, op. dt., XIII, 73; 
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gade of cavalry at a moment’s notice, to say nothing of a thoroughly organized 
artillery company and a company of Infantry armed with needle guns, > pur- 
chased by our citizens, for home service. In addition to this, our eight hundred 
square miles of territory was so thoroughly connected by courier lines and 
posts, that we could communicate with every voter within its borders within 
a few hours.* ^ 

With this powerful military force at its command, the white Democracy 
was ready for its campaign against a mass of Negroes who were timorous, 
unarmed, and largely unorganized. The program involved extensive pro- 
cessions and drills, and much firing of cannon, at least one of which was 
owned by every club of any importance. As the campaign of intimidation 
went on, Negro Republicans were ostentatiously enrolled in “dead books.*'®* 
Negro political leaders were warned that another speech would mean 
death.®* Republican political meetings were broken up by violent attacks, 
or prevented by armed force.^* Committees of “active young men*’ waited 
on Negroes who tried to prevent others of their race from deserting their 
party.**^ Negroes were prevented from registering by sham battles and the 
firing of pistols at registration points, or by armed pickets who met them 
on the roads.^2 Democrats adopted a policy of appearing in force at all 
Republican meetings, demanding the privilege of presenting Democratic 
speakers, and compelling Republican speakers to “tell the truth or quit the 
stand.**« 

In the political, economic, and social subjugation of the freedmen, the 
most effective weapon ever developed was the “riot.” Because this fact 
was discovered in the Meridian riot of 1871, that incident deserves some 
attention. In the spring of 1871, Meridian, a rapidly growing railroad 
town in the eastern part of the state, was under the control of white Re- 
publicans appointed to office by Governor Alcorn, and of Negro leaders 
including J. Aaron Moore, William Clopton, and Warren Tyler. The 
population of this new town could best be described as “tough,” and rela- 
tions between the races were bad. For the purpose of discussing the situa- 
tion, the Negroes were brought together in a mass meeting early in March, 
and were addressed by the three Negro leaders and William Sturgis, 
the white Republican mayor. While the meeting was going on, a fire alarm 
was heard, and it was discovered that a store owned by Sturgis was on 
fire. In the resultant excitement, there was further unpleasantness be- 
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tween the whites and the blacks. On the following morning, white citizens 
persuaded a lawyer who had not been present at the Republican meeting 
to prepare an affidavit to the effect that the speeches of Warren Tyler, 
Bill Dennis [Clopton], and Aaron Moore had been of an incendiary char- 
acter."*^ The trial of these men was held the following Sunday afternoon 
before Judge Bramlette, a native white Republican, in a crowded court 
room. According to the prosecutor, one of the Negroes, Warren Tyler, 
interrupted James Brantley, a white witness, to say, ‘T want three colored 
men summoned to impeach your testimony.’* Brantley then seized the city 
marshal’s stick and started toward the Negro. Tyler, moving toward a 
side door, reached back as though to draw a pistol, and general firing 
immediately began in the rear of the court room.^® Although it seems 
that no one actually saw Tyler fire, and although Negroes stoutly denied 
that he did so, the available evidence indicates that he probably shot at the 
advancing Brantley and, missing him, killed Judge Bramlette.'*® W. H. 
Hardy, a local Democratic leader, later wrote a description of the affair in 
which he attributed the shot that killed Bramlette to the Negro Bill Dennis. 
In this he was probably incorrect, but to the rest of his story there is gen- 
eral agreement. 

As quick as a flash the white men sitting in the rear drew their pistols and 
fired upon Dennis. [Tyler had run through the side door and leaped to the 
ground from a second-floor veranda.] By the time the smoke cleared away 
the court room had but few people left in it. Judge Bramlette was found dead 
and Bill Dennis mortally wounded. The riot [sic] was on and white men and 
negroes were seen running in every direction; the white men to get their arms 
and the negroes in mortal terror to seek a place of hiding. Every man that 
could do so got a gun or a pistol and went on the hunt for negroes. The two 
men left to guard the wounded Bill Dennis in the sheriff’s oflice grew tired of 
their job and threw him from the balcony into the middle of the street, saying 
that their services were needed elsewhere, and they could not waste time guard- 
ing a wounded negro murderer. Warren Tyler was found concealed in a shack 
and shot to death. Aaron Moore had escaped from the courthouse in the con- 
fusion and lay out in the woods that night, and the next day made his way to 
Jackson. ... It was not known how many negroes were killed by the enraged 
whites, but the number has been estimated at from twenty-five to thirty. . . . 

The mayor, Bill Sturgis, was thoroughly overcome with terror at the ven- 
geance of the .people and concealed himself in the garret of his boarding house. 
Being a member of the Odd Fellows’ order he opened communication with a 
member of the lodge, and it resulted in a cartel by which Sturgis was to resign 
the office of mayor and was to leave the State in twenty- four hours. . . 
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This affair marked the end of Republican control in the area surround- 
ing Meridian. According to Dunbar Rowland, “The Meridian riot marks 
an epoch in the transition period of reconstruction, and was a forecast of 
the end of carpetbag rule in Mississippi. His opinion endorses that of 
W. H. Hardy: 

It [the Meridian riot] demonstrated the cowardice of both the carpetbaggers 
and the negro, and that in danger, either real or imaginary, they took counsel 
of their fear. When the white people failed, after every reasonable appeal to 
argument, to reason, to justice, to a sense of the public weal, they brought into 
full play the lessons learned in the Meridian riot, and it proved efficient in the 
campaign of 1875.^* 

The lesson learned was that the Negroes, largely unarmed, economically 
dependent, and timid and unresourceful after generations of servitude, 
would offer no effective resistance to violence. Throughout the period, 
any unpleasant incident was likely to produce such a “riot.” During the 
bad feeling of 1874 and 1875 there were a great number of unpleasant inci- 
dents, and after each resulting riot Negro resistance to white domination 
in the surrounding area completely collapsed. 

With the development of the white-line program in the summer of 1874, 
the newspapers began to carry a constantly increasing number of stories 
about clashes between the races. Some of these were reports of real inci- 
dents growing out of increasing bitterness ; others seem to have been the 
product of exaggerated rumors, or of an effort to arouse feeling against the 
Negroes. Soon blood began to flow. In Austin, Negroes raised violent 
objections to the release of a white man who, in shooting at a Negro man, 
had killed a Negro girl. In the quarrel which followed, six Negroes were 
killed; no whites were wounded.®^ In Vicksburg, where the white militia 
had overthrown Republican control in the municipal election, a number of 
Negroes prepared to come into town in answer to a call from the Negro 
sheriff. After they had agreed to go back to their homes, firing started. 
About thirty-five Negroes were killed. Two whites met death, one pos- 
sibly by accident.-'*^ This was in December, 1874. Three months later, 
the Vicksburg Monitor announced, *'The same tactics that saved Vicksburg 
will surely save the State, and no other will”^^ In the same city, in the 
following July, the Republicans held a celebration of Independence Day. 
Trouble developed with white Democrats. Two Negroes were killed; no 
whites were wounded. Water Valley was disturbed by a rumor that Ne- 
groes were going to attack the town. An exploring party found a group 
of Negroes concealed under a cliff. An unknown number of Negroes were 
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killed; no whites were wounded.®^ In August, Negroes at a Republican 
meeting in Louisville ^'succeeded in raising a disturbance/* “Result, two 
negroes wounded, no white men hurt. Will the negro never learn that he is 
always sure to be the sufferer in these riots Late in the same month, 
a group of whites near Macon, including more than a hundred horsemen 
from Alabama, were out looking for a Negro political meeting. After they 
had failed to find one, they were told by a runner that several hundred 
Negroes had gathered at a church, where they were preparing to carry aid 
to those of their race in Vicksburg, on the other side of the state. When 
the church was found, the Alabamians disobeyed the order of the deputy 
sheriff and fired into the crowd. Twelve or thirteen Negroes were killed ; 
no white was hurt.®* 

A few nights later, the Republicans endeavored to hold a meeting in 
Yazoo City. Their hall was invaded by a number of Democrats, led by 
their “rope-bearer,” H. M. Dixon. In the confusion which followed, a na- 
tive white Republican was killed, and several Negroes were wounded. The 
white sheriff escaped with his life by fleeing to Jackson. White militia 
then took charge of the county, and systematically lynched the Negro lead- 
ers in each supervisor's district.*® Three days later. Democrats obtained 
their customary division of time at a large Republican meeting and picnic 
at Clinton. Trouble developed between a Negro policeman and a young 
white who was drunk. In the shooting which followed, two young white 
Democrats and a white Republican were killed. The number of Negroes 
killed is unknown; estimates varied from ten to thirty. Two thousand 
Negroes in wild panic rushed to the woods or to Jackson. By nightfall, 
armed whites, including the Vicksburg “Modocs,” had control of the en- 
tire area. During the next four days they scoured the surrounding coun- 
try, killing Negro leaders. Estimates of the number killed varied between 
ten and fifty.*^ On the day of the Clinton affair, white Democrats cap- 
tured a Republican meeting at Utica and compelled a thousand Negroes 
to listen to Democratic speakers for several hours. There seems to have 
been no bloodshed.*® A few days later, there was a minor skirmish at 
Satartia in which one Negro was killed.*® Early in the following month, 
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the Negro sheriff was run out of Coahoma County after an encounter in 
which five Negroes were killed and five wounded. One white was killed 
from ambush ; another shot himself by accident.®^ The final clash of the 
campaign came at Columbus, a large town with a heavy Negro majority, 
on the night before the election. A crowd of young whites rushed from a 
drug store to attack a Negro parade, cutting the heads out of the drums 
and scattering the marchers. About an hour later, two old sheds in the 
Negro section were found to be burning, and the rumor was spread that 
the blacks were trying to burn the town. The Columbus Riflemen and a 
large number of visiting Alabamians immediately took charge, and Ne- 
groes began to flee for safety. Those who refused to halt were fired upon ; 
four men were killed, and several men and one woman were wounded. 
No whites were hurt.®^ 

Long before the day of the election, a Democratic victory was assured. 
In many of the counties, all efforts to hold Republican meetings were 
abandoned. In several of the black counties, the sheriffs had fled or were 
powerless. White military units held the towns, and pickets patrolled the 
roads. The Negroes, with many of their leaders either dead or in hiding, 
faced the proposition of voting with the Democrats or staying away from 
the polls. 

Letters to Governor Ames revealed the panic of the Negroes. From 
Yazoo City came the plea, ‘T beg you most fulley to send the United sol- 
diers here; they have hung six more men since the killing of Mr. Fawn; 
they wont let the republican have no ticket . . . ; fighting comemense just 
I were closuing, 2 two killed . . . help; send troop and arms pleas. . . . 
Send help, help, troops. . . From Noxubee County came the cry : 

Last Saturday, the 30th, the democrats was in Macon town in high rage, raring 
around and shooting of their cannons all up and down the street, and shooting 
all their pistols also, and which they have already sword to you for peace; and 
I don’t think they act much in that way last Saturday, for there was Richard 
Gray .shot down walking on the pavements, shot by the democrats, and he was 
shot five times, four times after he fell, and was said shot because he was 
nominated for treasurer, and forher more, because he made a speech and said 
he never did expect to vote a deniocrate ticket, and also advised the colored 
citizens to do the same.®^ 

From Warren County came a letter from 108 Negroes who could not and 
would not register and vote, “for we cannot hold a meeting of no descrip- 
tion without being molested and broken up; and further our lives are not 
safe at nor in our cabins, and therefore we deem it unwise to make a 
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target of our body to be shot down like dogs and have no protec- 
tion. . . From Vicksburg came the plea, “The rebles turbulent; are 
aiming themselves here now to-day to go to Sartartia to murder more 
poor negroes. Gov., aint the no pertiction 

There was not any protection. In January, the administration had en- 
deavored to secure the passage of a bill to allow the governor to set up 
special police bodies in towns where they were needed. Passed in the 
house by a vote of forty to thirty-eight, it was killed on a color-line vote 
in the senate.®® In the desperate days of September, Governor Ames 
made the formal gesture of commanding the private military bands to dis- 
perse. From the Clarion, there came a scornful answer that was echoed 
all over the state : “ ‘Now, therefore, I, A. A., do hereby command all per- 
sons belonging to such organizations to disband.* Ha ! ha ! ! ha ! ! 1 ‘Com- 
mand.* ‘Disband.* That’s good.**®^ 

The Governor then turned to the Federal government, although he 
knew his request would be unpopular, even in the North. To Attorney- 
General Edward Pierrepont, he wrote : “Let the odium, in all its magnitude 
descend on me. I cannot escape. I am conscious in the discharge of my 
duty toward a class of American citizens whose only offense consists in 
their color, and which 1 am powerless to protect.”®® The plea was hope- 
less. Negro suffrage, or even Negro freedom, had never been really 
popular with the masses in the North. Negro suffrage had appeared to 
be necessary, and had been accepted as such. It had been inaugurated to 
save a party that a majority of the voters in a number of the Northern 
states now considered hardly worth saving. Its maintenance had proved 
to be a troublesome problem. Why should the Negro majority in Missis- 
sippi be constantly crying for help? The sending of Federal troops into 
a state simply to prevent white men from ruling Negroes was distasteful 
to the average Northern voter.®® In the final moment of his decision, 
Grant was visited by a delegation of politicians from Ohio, a pivotal state 
which was to have an election in October. Mississippi, these visitors de- 
clared, was already lost to the party ; troops would arrive too late to save 
the state. Even worse, the order that sent troops to Mississippi would 
mean the loss of Ohio to the party. The Negroes must be sacrificed.*^® 
Grant*s answer to Ames was a statement that aid could not be sent until 
all local resources had been exhausted. In the midst of the negotiations, 

Ibid., p. 88. 

« Ibid., p. 89. 

•• Mississippi Senate Journal, 1875, p. 302. See also Hinds County Gazette, March 
3, 1875. 

"’Mississippi Weekly Pilot, September 11, 1875, quoting the Jackson Clarion. 

®* Mississippi Weekly Pilot, September 11, 18, 1875. 

**J. S. McNeily, “Climax and Collapse of Reconstruction in Mississippi,” 
P.M.H.S., XII, 402, quoting the New York Herald; Senate Reports, no. 527, ^th 
Congress, 1st session, p. 377, quoting the Chicago Tribune. 
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Pierrepont declared, “The whole public are tired of these annual autumnal 
outbreaks in the South.” “This flippant utterance of Attorney-General 
Edward Pierrepont,” wrote Adelbert Ames twenty years later, “was the 
way the executive branch of the National government announced that it 
had decided that the reconstruction acts of congress were a failure.”^^ 

As a last hope, Ames turned to the organization of a state militia, plac- 
ing at its head Brigadier General William F. Fitzgerald, an ex-Confedcrate 
who had become a Republican. It was the Governor’s idea to organize 
equal companies of whites and blacks, and at first many of the Democrats, 
under the leadership of J. Z. George, proclaimed their willingness to join. 
It quickly became apparent, however, that the great mass of the party was 
absolutely opposed to such a move.'^^ If the militia was to be formed, it 
must be made up almost entirely of Negroes. Difficulties rapidly increased. 
Democrats secured two blanket injunctions against any further use of the 
funds which the legislature had appropriated.^® In several places, state 
arms were seized by the White Leagues The refugee sheriff of Yazoo 
County was convinced that an attempt to use the militia there would bring 
open war, and finally refused to recommend it.'^*'* A caucus of the Repub- 
lican legislators found the Negro members almost as a unit opposed to the 
plan.*^® By October 15, only two companies, one of whites and the other 
of Negroes, had been organized. Both of these were at the state capital. 

In the meantime, it had become apparent both to Governor Ames and 
to the Democratic leaders that any activity by a Negro militia would bring 
immediate conflict. Both parties were anxious to avoid this, Ames for the 
sake of the Negroes, and the Democratic committeemen because they feared 
it would bring Federal intervention.^*^ The result was a conference be- 
tween the governor on one side and J. Z. George and his colleagues on the 
other. Out of this conference came an agreement that Ames should imme- 
diately abandon all efforts to form a militia. On their side, the Democratic 
leaders guaranteed a fair and peaceful election.'^® 

There are some aspects of this agreement that are difficult to under- 
stand. Ames' report to Pierrepont included the lines: “I have full faith 
in their honor, and implicit confidence that they can accomplish all they 
undertake. Consequently, I believe that we shall have peace, order, and a 

Adelbert Ames to E. Benjamin Andrews, May 24, 1895, J. W. Garner Papers, 
Mississippi State Archives. 
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fair election.”^® This does not ring entirely true. It seems more probable 
that the Governor had fought a hopeless fight as long as he dared, and 
was ready to seize an opportunity for an honorable surrender. More 
genuine was his remark to George K. Chase, as report after report of 
breaches of the peace agreement continued to come in : “I wish you would 
go to see them [J. Z. George and Ethelbert Barksdale], and get this thing 
fixed, and see what it means, and let us have quiet anyhow ; no matter if 
they are going to carry the State, let them carry it, and let us be at peace 
and have no more killing.”®® 

The Democratic guarantee of peace and a fair election is also hard to 
understand. There can be little doubt that such men as J. Z. George, 
Joshua Green, and Frank Johnston were anxious for peace. They were 
convinced that intimidation had already been carried far enough to guar- 
antee Democratic control of the legislature. Any further violence might 
serve to reverse Grant’s decision in regard to the sending of troops. From 
telegrams sent by George before and during the election, it appears that he 
made a real effort to preserve order ; although in some cases, notably in that 
of Yazoo County, he seems to have sought, for political purposes, pledges 
which he knew would not be carried out.®^ The essential difficulty lay in 
the fact that leaders in some of the black counties were determined to gain 
redemption not only for the state but also for their local governments. 
They felt that the work must be carried on through the day of the election. 
As a result, a large section of the Democratic press immediately repudiated 
the peace agreement,®^ and local White Leagues “burnished up their arms 
and bought more cartridges.”®® 

On the day of the election, a peculiar quiet prevailed in many of the 
counties. “It was a very quiet day in Jackson — fearfully quiet.”®* Accord- 
ing to a witness at Yazoo City, “Hardly anybody spoke aloud.”®® In 
Columbus, where many of the Negroes were still in the swamps as a result 
of the riot on the preceding night, the Democratic mayor reported every- 
thing as “quiet as a funeral.”®® Similar reports came from Bolton, Lake, 
and Boswell. At Holly Springs, about 250 Negroes voted with the Demo- 
crats, offering their open ballots as proof.®"^ At Meridian, the White 
League seized the polls, while the Negroes, “sullen and morose,” gathered 
in a mass across the street. Any Negro who approached without a white 
Democrat at his side was immediately crowded away from the ballot box.®® 
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In other sections, the day was not so peaceful. In Scott County, Ne- 
groes who were carrying the Republican tickets for distribution at the 
polls were fired on “by accident” by Democratic squirrel hunters. They 
fled, abandoning both the tickets and their mules. At Forest, the county 
seat, it was arranged for boys with whips to rush suddenly into the crowd 
of Negroes. The voters, already frightened and nervous, feared that this 
was the beginning of an outbreak, and left in a panic.**® In Monroe County, 
on the day before the election, the Negro candidate for chancery clerk 
saved himself and several friends by a promise to leave the state and not 
to return. At Okolona, the Negroes, with women and children, gathered 
at a church in the edge of town, intending to go from there to the polls in 
groups. The Democratic army marched up and formed near the church. 
When guns went off by accident, the Negroes stampeded, paying no atten- 
tion to Democratic invitations for them to come back and vote. At Aber- 
deen, in spite of the fact that the heavy Negro population in the eastern 
part of the county was cut off by an open bridge and pickets along the 
Tombigbee, a large number gathered at the polls early in the morning. 
E. O. Sykes, in charge of the Democratic war department, posted the 
cavalry he had imported from Alabama, surrounded the Negroes with in- 
fantry, loaded a cannon with chains and slugs, and then sent a strong-arm 
squad into the crowd to beat the Negroes over the head. They broke and 
ran, many of them swimming the river in search of safety. The Repub- 
lican sheriff, an ex-Con federate, locked himself in his own jail. The 
Democrats then carried the box “very quietly,” turning a Republican 
majority of 648 in 1871 into a Democratic majority of 1,175.®^ 

At Grenada, trouble developed between a white and a Negro at the 
polls. While the Democrat was beating the Negro over the head with an 
axe handle, the Democratic captain called for the cannon, and his men ran 
for their guns, which they had left at a neighboring store. General E. C. 
Walthall quieted the crowd, but the Negroes had stampeded, and would 
not return At Port Gibson, there was trouble between a young white 
man and a young Negro. General firing began, resulting in the death of 
“an old, inoffensive negro man,” and the wounding of four or five others. 
The Negroes scattered, and few of them returned to vote.®® In general, 
however, it can be said that the election was quiet, as elections went in 
Mississippi, and that the Republicans polled a heavy vote in many sections. 

The Democrats came very close to sweeping the state. In some places 
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they used fraud, but this method was generally unnecessary. In Yazoo 
County, the center of an overwhelming Negro majority. Republican candi- 
dates received only seven votes. In Kemper they received four, and in 
Tishomingo twelve.®® They received two votes at Utica, in the black 
county of Hinds, and none at Auburn.®® Democrats carried the first, 
third, fourth, and fifth congressional districts. The second went to G. 
Wiley Wells, renegade Republican who was working with the Democrats. 
In the sixth, John R. Lynch, with much white support, held his majorities 
in the black counties of Adams, Jefferson, and Wilkinson to win by a 
slim margin over Roderick Seal.®’ In the state senate, of which only half 
the members had been involved in the election, there were now twenty-six 
Democrats and ten Republicans. Only five, all of them hold-overs, were 
Negroes. In the new house of representatives, there were twenty Repub- 
licans and ninety-five Democrats. Sixteen of the representatives were 
Negroes; of these, fifteen were Republicans and one was a Democrat.®* 
Sixty-two of the seventy-four counties elected Democrats as their local 
officials.®® In the only race for a state office, that for state treasurer, the 
Democrat, W. L. Hemingway, polled 96,596 votes to 66,155 for George 
M. Buchanan, a popular and widely known ex-Confederate who was his 
Republican opponent. 

When the Democratic legislature met in the following January, it 
quickly completed the work by impeaching and removing the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and by securing the resignations of the Governor and the Super- 
intendent of Education. Thus ended the successful revolution of 1875. 
In its preparation and execution, economic and political motives played a 
large part. Essentially, however, it was a racial struggle. This was ex- 
pressed most clearly, twenty years later, by Adelbert Ames : 

There was a time when policy made it advisable for the white men of Missis- 
sippi to advance ‘"corruption,” “negro mobs,” anything and everything but the 
true reason for their conduct. That time has long since passed. There is no 
good reason why the truth should not be stated in plain terms. 

It is this — they are white men, Anglo-Saxons — a dominant race — educated to 
believe in negro slavery. To perpetuate the then existing order of things they 
ventured everything and lost. An unjust and tyrannical power (from their 
standpoint) had filled their state with mourning, beggared them, freed their 
slaves and as a last insult and injury made the ex-slave a political equal. They 
resisted by intimidation, violence and murder. Excuses by the way of justifi- 

** Hinds County Gazette, November 10, 17, 1875 ; W. Calvin Wells, “Reconstruc- 
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cation were given while the powerful hand of the national government was to 
be feared. Soon the national government and public opinion ceased to be 
dreaded. They then announced boldly that this is a white man's government 
and that the negro and ex-slave should, forever, form no part of it. 

This determination has been proclaimed time and again and what is more to 
the purpose has been acted on. With an excess of 60,000 colored people Mis- 
sissippi became the seat of a white man's government.^®® 

Altogether, it is well that the Federal government did not intervene to 
protect the Negroes in 1875. The entire process would have been repeated 
a few years later, with increased animosity and violence. Social revolutions 
are not accomplished by force, unless that force is overwhelming, merciless, 
and continued over a long period. The Negro, returned to a status inter- 
mediate between that of slavery and that of full citizenship, now finds in 
education and hard work opportunities for slow but certain advancement. 
On the other hand, the dominant race, dominant through tradition, educa- 
tion, and superior economic and legal advantages, yields more and more to 
the promptings of humanitarianism and enlightened self-interest. With 
each generation there is less violence and injustice, and more recognition 
of interdependence and of common needs and interests. There are retro- 
gressions, but it is easy to believe that a gradual, healthy progress will be 
maintained. 

Adclbcrt Ames to E. Benjamin Andrews, May 24, 1895, J. W. Garner Papers. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE NEGRO AS AN ACTIVE 
FACTOR IN POLITICS 

Upon the completion of the revolution of 1875, Democrats declared that 
the Negroes had never before been so contented and so happy. ^ These 
declarations, however, were not confirmed by the reports and actions of 
the Negroes. From Noxubee County, one wrote to Governor Ames : “We 
are anxious for you to know the condition of our county. Here is about 
25,000 raticals of we colored population never got to cast a vote . . . [The 
Democrats] have been shooting and raring around this two months. . . . 
Although we colored people wish to have peace; but I do say we cannot 
live at this rate.’’^ From Winona came a similar letter: “I have taken this 
optunity to say to you that we, the coul people of Motgomry Co., is inn a 
bad fix, for we have no rights in the co., and we wornt to knouw if there 
is any way for us to get ourt of the co. & go to sum place where we can 
get them. . . There were frequent reports of Negro interest in emigra- 
tion to the West or to Africa.^ In spite of their discontent, however, the 
great mass of the Negroes remained in the state, and the Negro question 
remained in politics. 

The congressional and presidential election of 1876 was soon at hand. 
In preparation for this event, the Democratic legislature passed a compli- 
cated election law. Under the new system, registration was placed in the 
hands of local boards appointed by the governor, the president pro-tem of 
the senate, and the secretary of state. Of the prospective voters, the 
registrars were to “require each voter to state, under oath, in what election- 
district of the county he resides ...» and in what portion of said district ; 
and, if resident in any incorporated city or town, in what ward of said 
city or town; and his occupation, and where prosecuted, and, if in the 
employ of any one, whom, where, and the nature of such employment.”® 
Whatever the intention of the legislators may have been, a number of the 
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local boards carried the matter to the extreme of demanding that the Ne- 
groes know the section, township, and range in which they lived and 
worked. At the first incorrect answer or confession of ignorance, the 
prospective registrant was ordered to “stand aside.”® 

The approach of the campaign brought in many sections a return to 
the methods of 1875. In the black counties, Democrats once more formed 
Negro Democratic clubs, and supplied barbecues, parades, and orators.^ 
Democratic “certificates of loyalty” were especially valuable. It was re- 
ported that each Negro clung to his certificate “like a sick cat to a hot 
rock, regarding it as a life preserver.”* Republican local conventions were 
surrounded and terrorized by white Democrats.® Attacks on Negro Re- 
publican parades caused a general abandonment of their use throughout the 
state.^® Republican meetings were broken up by charges of cavalry, firing 
of cannon, ringing of bells, and prolonged Democratic “applause.”^^ There 
was a general announcement that Republican candidates were to be al- 
lowed to speak nothing but the “truth.” This command was enforced by 
the Democratic military organizations.^^ The usual economic pressure was 
applied.^* The Democratic campaign was most vigorous in the district 
where John R. Lynch, the only Negro nominee, was opposing General 
J. R. Chalmers. 

Some fraud was used at the polls, but in general such methods were 
not considered necessary. When the results were tabulated, it was found 
that all six of the Democratic candidates for Congress had been elected, 
and that Tilden had secured the state’s electoral votes by a margin of 
56,853.^® There was a striking decline in the Republican vote in some of 
the black counties ; 
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County 

1873 

1876 

Amite 

1,093 

73 

Lowndes 

2,723 

13 

Madison 

2,323 

13 

Tallahatchie 

840 

1 

Warren 

4,709 

623 

Yazoo 

2,433 

2i« 


All of the counties in the state returned Democratic majorities except four 
which bordered on the Missisippi River. 

Although the Democratic sweep of the congressional offices was re- 
peated in 1878, the presence of the Negroes, and their determination to 
vote for Republicans, Independents or Greenbackers, continued to be em- 
barrassing. Coming generally to emphasize fraud rather than violence after 
1880, Democrats constantly found themselves faced with indictments under 
the Federal election laws, or with congressional investigations of their elec- 
tions. Matters at times became extremely complicated. J. R. Chalmers, 
unseated by Lynch in 1882 on charges of fraud in the election of 1880, 
ran in a different district as a Republican in 1882 and filed charges of 
fraud against Van H. Manning, who had not at the time disposed of sim- 
ilar charges brought by his Republican opponent in 1880. While local 
Democrats generally avoided expense, inconvenience, and unfavorable pub- 
licity by entering immediate pleas of guilty to charges under the election 
laws,^^ their colleagues in Congress could not take advantage of this 
method. Over a period of years, the constant effort to maintain a lie in 
the face of charges and investigations became acutely unpleasant. Then 
too, such Negroes as John R. Lynch and James Hill were continually 
appearing as candidates for congressional posts. There was always a 
probability that if the Republicans gained a working control of the House 
of Representatives, Mississippi would once more have a Negro congress- 
man. The crowning embarrassment came with the theft and publication 
of a letter in which Congressman Catchings suggested that it would be 
helpful if one or two of the Negro witnesses in Hill’s contest should "dis- 
appear.”^® By 1890, Mississippi’s Democratic congressmen were ready to 
give enthusiastic support to any scheme that would put a legal face on the 
elimination of the Negro vote. 

With the exception of the city of Jackson, and of temporary inter- 
ludes in a few other communities. Republican control of municipal govern- 
ments in Mississippi practically disappeared after 1876. In Jackson, a 
strong and generally satisfactory Republican organization, with a white 
mayor and five white aldermen in a total of six, held power until early in 
1888. Its overthrow in January of that year involved a revival of all of 
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the tactics of intimidation that had been used in 1875.^® So successful 
were these methods that only one Negro in the entire city even attempted 
to vote. According to the New Misstssippian, “One old negro attempted 
to vote in the South ward about half past 9. He was an old negro and 
looked silly, and he was not hurt, but told to hustle out in double-quick 
time, and he hustled.”®® The events of this election both reflected and 
stimulated the movement that was going on throughout the state for the 
complete elimination of the Negro voter. 

In the state legislature and in some of the counties, Negroes continued 
to hold a number of offices throughout the period. After 1876, the num- 
ber in the legislature remained practically stable : 


Year 

House 

Senate 

1876 

16 

5 

1878 

6 

1 

1880 

8 

0 

1882 

10 

1 

1884 

9 

1 

1886 

7 

1 

1888 

7 

0 

1890 

6 

0 


This situation grew out of a peculiar system known as the “fusion prin- 
ciple.” Under this system, the white Democratic executive committee of 
a county would agree with the Negro leaders, who were generally Repub- 
lican, on the number of offices in the county and in the county's legislative 
delegation that were to be held by Negroes. In theory these Negro can- 
didates were chosen by those of their own race; actually their choice was 
subject to review and approval or disapproval by the Democratic commit- 
tee. The number and type of the offices given to the Negroes varied ac- 
cording to local conditions. Generally they included a minority on the 
board of supervisors, a few other county offices of low pay and little 
responsibility, and one membership in the legislature. In Hinds County, in 
1883, for example, the Democrats took for themselves the offices of sheriff, 
chancery clerk, circuit clerk, treasurer, surveyor, four supervisors, and 
one legislator. To the Negroes went the offices of assessor, coroner, one 
supervisor, three legislators, and one constable and one justice of the peace 
in each supervisor's district.®^ In Issaquena County, where the Negroes 
outnumbered the whites almost ten to one, the Democrats reserved for 
themselves in 1877 the offices of sheriff, treasurer, surveyor, coroner, three 
supervisors, and one justice of the peace and one constable in each district. 

'•Jackson Clarion- Ledger, December, 1887, January, 1888; Jackson New Mis- 
sissippian, December, 1887, January, 1888; Senate Miscellaneous Documents, no. 166, 
50th Congress, 1st session. 
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•'Jackson Weekly Clarion, August 8, 1883. The three offices in the legislature 
were regarded as unimportant because of the large Democratic majority. 
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In Adams County, the general system was for the Negroes to have the 
offices of half of the legislators, the circuit clerk, and a few minor officials.** 
In general, the fusion plan was confined to some six or eight counties 
in which the white population was relatively very small, and almost en- 
tirely dependent on Negro labor. Comparing the peaceful relations of the 
races and the relative contentment of the Negroes in their counties with 
the terrorism, dissatisfaction, and desertion of the laborers in such counties 
as “bloody Yazoo,” the advocates of fusion hailed it as the solution of 
the race question in politics.** There can be little doubt that in such 
counties as Washington, Adams, Issaquena, Bolivar, Sharkey, and Coahoma 
the fusion system did work to the general satisfaction of a majority of both 
races. In their selection of offices, the whites carefully arranged that they 
should have almost complete control of the more important functions of 
the county government. On the other hand, the Negroes continued to vote 
with much freedom, and together with the local leaders of their race gained 
valuable political education and experience. 

From the beginning, however, there were weaknesses in the plan. From 
the white point of view, the system was never any better than a slightly 
disagreeable method of gaining valuable objectives at low cost. To the 
natural disfavor of minor politicians who were hungry for the^mall offices 
involved, there was added the almost unanimous opposition of the poor 
whites, especially those who had recently moved down from the hill coun- 
ties.*^ Furthermore, there was strong opposition from those in other sec- 
tions of the state who felt that the redemption should be complete, and 
that the holding of offices by Negroes in the river counties encouraged 
others to have similar ambitions.*® Oppositionists also pointed out the fact 
that in cases of disagreement among white members of the boards of 
supervisors, a Negro sometimes cast the deciding vote.*® On the other 
hand, the Negroes themselves gave the plan only provisional support. 
Lynch made their position perfectly clear at a fusion meeting in Hinds 
County in 1883. He approved of the fusion, he said, because it was at 
the moment the best bargain the Negroes could make. He would not have 
it thought, however, that the Negroes were accepting the control of the 
Democratic party which had overthrown them. Instead they would vote 
with the Democrats, or with any other political group that offered con- 
cessions, only until it was possible to vote once more as Republicans.*^ 

” Raymond Gazette, July 7, 1883. 

*■ Hinds County Gazette, July 11, 1877, May 28, 1879, Aufi^ust 24, November 10, 
1881; Raymond Gazette, June 9, 18, July 7, 14, 1883, January 12, 18W; Senate Re- 
ports, no. 693, 46th Congress, 2d session, part ii, p. 266, from the Vicksburg Herald. 

■* Raymond Gazette, June 9, 16, 1883. 

“Vicksburg Herald, November 14, 1878, quoting the Natchez Democrat; Jackson 
IV eekly Clarion, November 20, 1878, November 12, 1879. 

“ Raymond Gazette, July 12, 19, 1884, January 10, 1885. 

October 13, 1883. 
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The accuracy of this analysis was demonstrated, to the disgust of the Den>- 
ocrats, in a number of the congressional campaigns.^* 

The most serious obstacle to the complete elimination of the Negro 
as a political element came with the development of independent political 
factions in a number of counties, and of the Greenback-Labor element 
throughout the state. It was natural that these opposition groups should 
develop almost immediately after the triumph of 1875; they reflected the 
differences of opinion and clashes of ambition that exist in every com- 
munity. It was also natural that in an effort to fight the power of the 
iron-clad Democratic state and county rings these opposition elements 
should seek the support of the Negroes. The Negroes themselves were 
quick to recognize their opportunity. On the advice of their leaders, the 
mass of the Negroes, in the absence of a fusion arrangement, consistently 
voted for any independent ticket that threatened Democratic solidity. 

In an effort to defend their advantage, the entrenched Democratic 
machines used almost any method that might be effective. Violence was 
sometimes used. Independent candidates were run out of their counties, 
beaten, or murdered.^® In some sections, the old methods of intimidation 
were once more brought to bear on the Negroes.^^ In general, however, 
the method usually applied involved fraud at the polls or in the counting 
of the votes. Ballot boxes were stuffed, fraudulent returns were made, and 
thousands of opposition votes were thrown out on technicalities.®^ With 
mock solemnity, newspapers reported that boxes containing anti-Democratic 
majorities had been eaten by mules or horses.®® Appointment of the elec- 
tion commissioners by Democratic state officials made all things possible. 
Only in rare cases did the Democratic organizations find it advisable or 
necessary to solicit, buy, or bargain for the Negro vote that was so gen- 
erally sought by opposition groups. 

In general, the policy of the Democratic party in the state and in the 
counties was to brand any effort toward independent political action as a 
return of Republicanism in disguise and as a threat to white supremacy. 
This attitude was adopted in the state platform as early as 1877 : 

Resolved, That unity and harmony are essential to victory ; that all independent 
movements are dangerous to the integrity of the party organization; that all 

■"Vicksburg Herald, November 14, 1878, quoting the Natchez Democrat; Jackson 
Weekly Clarion, November 20, 1878. 

*• Hinds County Gazette, October 10, 1877. 

•®A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, pp. 486, 492; Jackson Weekly Clarion, August 13, 27, 
September 3, 1879; Hinds County Gazette, October 10, 1877; Raymond Gazette, 
December 8, 1883, January 26, 1884 ; J. C. Brown, op. cit., XII, 258. 

■^ Hinds County Gazette, September 28, October 12, Iffil ; Jackson Weekly 
Clarion, July 2, 1879. 

■* Hinds County Gazette, November 23, 1881 ; Jackson Weekly Clarion, October 
3, 1883; Raymond Gazette, June 2, 1883, May 3, 1884, August 14, 1886, September 
13 1890 

* •■ Hinds County Gazette, November 23, 1881 ; Raymond Gazette, November 10, 
1883. 
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independent candidates are inspired solely by a lust for office ; that they shall by 
treated as common enemies to the welfare of the people and avowed enemies 
to the Democratic party of the State of Mississippi.** 

It had become apparent that any serious division on political issues among 
the native whites brought an almost immediate appeal for the votes of the 
Negroes ; an appeal that often involved an offer of political offices for their 
leaders. On the Greenback ticket of 1883, for example, the Negro J. J. 
Spelman was the candidate for the office of secretary of state. The logical 
conclusion of the white-line element, a conclusion strenuously encouraged 
by the state and county machines, was that controversial matters must be 
kept out of political conventions and campaigns. Again and again Demo- 
cratic leaders and Democratic editors declared that white sovereignty was 
the only point at issue; all others must be suppressed as dangerous to the 
unity of the dominant race.*® Candidates for election to the United States 
Senate were urged not to canvass, lest in their rivalry they arouse disagree- 
ment and antagonism and break the Democratic front.*® Newspapers re- 
fused to print letters from subscribers who attacked the party, and sup- 
pressed news stories of fraud and violence.*'^ Papers that printed such 
material were accused of betraying the South and the party. At all costs 
the united front must be preserved. In the words of the editor of the 
Raymond Gazette: 

As a Democratic organ, this paper will ever be on guard to sound the note of 
alarm when for any purpose the party machinery may be seized upon and di- 
verted from the use for which it was intended. In a great crisis in our history 
as a people, when our very civilization was in imminent jeopardy, we devised 
and used means that could only be justified m the fear of the great danger by 
which we were confronted. . . . But the Democratic party of the State, (which 
means the white people of the State) can't afford to have their swords drawn 
and their guns fired by every little alarmist or crank that comes along with 
some pet notion. . . .”** 

The editor of the most powerful paper in the state was in complete agree- 
ment. 'Tn other States,” he wrote, “it may be different. In this State 
for some time to come, there is but one issue. All know what it is.”*® 

The white people of the state, then, were to receive without criticism 
the candidates offered to them by the county and state nominating con- 
ventions. Those candidates were not to be questioned as to their stand on 
any controversial issues. Men who tried to bring about discussion of such 
issues were to be condemned ; if they ran as independents, there were ways 

** Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1877, p. 527. 

Hinds County Gazette, May 23, June 6, 20, 1877, February 2, 1881 ; Jackson 
Weekly Clarion, April 23, 1879, July 7, 1881, May 31, 1882; Raymond Gazette, 
Auffust 10, 1889; W. A Cate, Lucius Q. C Lamar, pp. 329, 390, 400. 

** Jackson Weekly Clarion, July 16, 1879. 

"Raymond Gazette, May 24, 1884, April 18, 1891. 

” Ibid., March 9, 1889. 

** Jackson Weekly Clarion, August 22, 1882. 
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and means to keep them in private life and to prevent them from returning 
to any place of importance in the dominant party. By 1889, a majority of 
the people of the state, of whom smaller and smaller numbers were even 
taking the trouble to vote in the formal elections, were disgusted with this 
scheme of things. Yet they could not bring themselves to work against 
the party that was identified in their minds with white supremacy. Some 
way must be found to allow controversy and change within the race and 
within the party. Somehow, the Negro must be eliminated as a political 
factor. A constitutional convention was a dangerous experiment; in its 
election and its deliberations controversy might develop. But by 1889, 
most of the white voters of Mississippi felt that the danger must be faced. 

The Constitution of 1890 

The Constitution of 1868, resembling those of the Middle West from 
which it was largely copied, contained few provisions which could be easily 
attacked. S. S. Calhoon, chairman of the convention of 1890, said of it : 

As a matter of fact, however, the instrument . . . was not, as a whole, a bad 
constitution. It is a stranger fact that the good in it, we owe to the negroes 
under the conservative influence of their former owners and eminent white 
citizens, whom they were trained to respect. But, as may be easily imagined, 
the effrontery of such a collection of irresponsible men undertaking to frame 
organic law, aroused intense indignation and scorn, which extended beyond the 
makers to the work and persisted against that constitution as long as it existed. 

. . . Without this vis a ter go it is very questionable whether all the other 
reasons combined would have accomplished the result.^® 

Although Judge Calhoon was in error in attributing the virtues of the con- 
stitution of 1868 almost entirely to the small number of Negroes who took 
part in its preparation, he was correct in his estimate of its quality. The 
prejudice against it as a product of the Republican regime furnished an 
effective talking point for those who felt that a convention was necessary 
for the solution of the Negro problem. Almost no other attack could be 
made. 

As a member of the convention of 1890, Judge Chrisman declared : 

Sir, it is no secret that there has not been a full vote and a fair count in 
Mississippi since 1875, that we have been preserving the ascendency of the 
white people by revolutionary methods. In other words we have been stuffing 
ballot boxes, committing perjury, and here and there in the state carrying the 
elections by fraud and violence. The public conscience revolted, thoughtful 
men everywhere foresaw that there was disaster somewhere along the line of 
such a policy as certainly as there is a righteous judgment for nations as well 
as men. No man can be in favor of perpetuating the election methods which 
have prevailed in Mississippi since 1875 who is not a moral idiot."*^ 

S. S. Calhoon, “Causes and Events That Led to the Calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1890,” P.M.H.S., VI, lOS. 

“ Port Gibson Reveille, September 19, 1890; see also Jackson Clarion- Ledger, 
September 11, 1890. 
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Although a portion of the Democratic press denounced the statements of 
Chrisman and other “overly virtuous Democrats’* as intemperate and un- 
wise, there can be no doubt that they represented the feelings of most of 
the thinking people of the state. There was a general feeling that methods 
originally used to assure the continuation of white control were now being 
employed for less desirable purposes, including the maintenance of the 
power of machine politicians. There was a great deal of concern over the 
effect of these methods on the new generation of young men who were 
beginning to take a leading part in the politics of the state. The general 
belief was that this new generation, not understanding the terrible neces- 
sity which caused the introduction of such methods, would consider them 
a normal form of political action.^^ Even those old leaders who hacLused 
fraud and violence against the Negroes did not desire to see their sons 
have to use similar tactics. As Colonel B. F. Jones wrote to the Clarion- 
Ledger, “The old men of the present generation can’t afford to die and 
leave their children with shot guns in their hands, a lie in their mouths 
and perjury on their souls, in order to defeat the negroes. The constitu- 
tion can be made so this will not be necessary.’’^® 

The demand for a constitutional convention was especially strong in 
the white counties. Many of the voters in the hills believed that the state 
was in the grip of an “infamous ring,” which cleverly concealed great 
wrongs perpetrated at the Capitol, and used the powerful Clarion-Ledger 
as its mouthpiece.^^ This ring was kept in office by the power and the 
fraud of the Democratic cliques in the black counties. The editor of the 
Chickasaw Messenger, the leading paper of the discontented small farmers, 
cried out against 

. . . a class of corrupt office-seekers, who seeing the immense political power 
conferred upon the negro counties, hypocritically raised the howl of white 
supremacy while they debauched the ballot boxes and through this infamous 
means made themselves potent factors in our State and county governments, 
and thus, under the pretense of maintaining a rule of intelligence they dis- 
regarded the rights of the blacks, incurred useless and extravagant expendi- 
tures, raised the taxes, plunged the State into debt, and actually dominated the 
will of the white people through the instrumentality of the stolen negro vote.^® 

The only solution was the elimination of the necessity of fraud and of ring 
control in the black counties, and the reduction of the strength of those 
counties in the government of the state. 

Additional pressure for calling a convention came from the organized 
prohibitionists, who were now a very powerful element. In spite of the 

‘*J. F. H. Qaiborne Papers, University of North Carolina, General S. D. Lee to 
J. F. H. Claiborne, June 4, November 10, 1879; J. T. Wallace, History of the 
Negroes of Mississippi, p. 154. 

Port Gibson Reveille, May 23, 1890, quoting the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 

** Jackson Clarion-Ledger, February 14, 1889. 

** Ibid., March 14, 1889, quoting the Chickasaw Messenger. 
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ban on controversial matters in politics, they had succeeded in carrying 
local option elections in more than half of the counties, and were determined 
to extend their activities until the whole state was dry. According to their 
view, most of the machine politicians of the state and of the black counties 
were opposed to their efforts, and had used the black vote to thwart them. 
In an address to the convention, the calling of which they strongly sup- 
ported, they declared : 

There are seventy-five counties in Mississippi, and forty of them are dry. 
These dry counties are in the white section. The thirty-five wet counties arc 
mostly in the black belt and are kept wet by the negro vote. . What are 
you here for, if not to maintain white supremacy, especially when a majority 
of the whites stand for a great principle of public morals and public safety? 
We especially appeal to the delegates from the black counties Gentlemen, can 
you in reason expect the white counties to stand by you and uphold white 
supremacy for you, while you discard the doctrine which has been our common 
safety, in the interest of the saloon keepers of your counties? How long is it 
to be expected that white solidarity can be maintained, if the negro is to be 
brought forward to arbitrate this great question in the interest of a minority 
of the whites, and they mostly foreign born, and not in sympathy wUh our 
institutions^^® 

In the demand for a constitutional convention and the elimination of 
the Negro voter, the jealousy of the white counties, disgust with machine 
control and constant fraud, a determination to open the political field to 
controversial questions, the rising power of the prohibitionists, and prej- 
udice against a ''black and tan'* constitution all played a part. But there 
can be little doubt that the most powerful factor in the desire for a legal 
elimination of the Negro voter was the change that had occurred in Wash- 
ington Tn 1889, for the first time since 1875, the Republicans gained 
effective control of all the departments of the national goverhment. The 
immediate conviction developed that the Republicans would use the oppor- 
tunity to extend Federal control of elections and to restore the Negro 
vote, and the introduction of the l.odge Force Bill gave substance to the 
conviction.**^ 

Alarmists did not fail to find evidence that the Republican triumph in 
the nation had once more aroused the Negroes in the state. The Raymond 
Gazette found reports in exchanges from all over the South that ever since 
the election there had been "discontents and mutterings” among the Ne- 
groes.^® The editor of the Port Gibson Reveille had a vision of 2,500 
Negroes presenting themselves at the polls in Claiborne instead of the 
usual twenty.**® Negro tax-payers in Hinds County entered a formal re- 

Mississippi White Rtbboner, September 15, 1890; see also Mississippi Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1890, Journal, pp. 94-95 

^’Jackson Clarion- Ledger, January 31, February 7, March 14, October 24, 1889, 
May 22, 1890. 

** Raymond Gazette, July 13, 1889. 

*• Port Gibson Reveille, May 30, 1890. 
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quest for representation in the distribution of county offices as a matter of 
right and justice.®® A later report had it that they would refuse to pay 
their taxes until the right to vote was restored to them.®^ 

The greatest shock came with the approach of the state election of 
1889. Negroes from about forty counties gathered in Jackson to ask the 
Democratic leaders to adopt a fusion ticket for the state campaign When 
this effort brought no results, John R. Lynch, the state chairman, called 
a Republican convention. This body entered a complete ticket for the first 
time since 1875, with the Negro lawyer, W. E. Mollison, as its candi- 
date for the office of secretary of state.®® Although immediate Democratic 
action broke up Republican meetings and finally caused withdrawal of the 
ticket,®^ the flurry added the last impetus necessary to assure the calling 
of a constitutional convention. In spite of the opposition of the conserv- 
ative press, of leaders in the black counties, and of such men as E. C. 
Walthall, who feared the development of controversy, the state Democratic 
convention in July, 1889, ordered that the question be made an issue in 
the campaign. The new legislature which met early in the following year 
quickly issued a call for the election of delegates. 

After the call had been issued, it became apparent that few of those 
who had supported the move had any definite ideas as to how the Negro 
voter might be eliminated. All simple methods were barred by the pro- 
visions of the Fifteenth Amendment Some of the plans that filled the 
columns of the press during the summer were fantastic in their complex- 
ity.®® Gradually, however, the conservative element and most of the lead- 
ers of the black counties lined up in support of educational and property 
qualifications, with the probable addition of a poll-tax requirement. This 
group expressed much interest in Judge J A. P. Campbeirs plan to give 
plural votes, up to five, to property owners.®® Such ideas aroused the 
immediate and absolute opposition of large groups of the poor whites, who 
found difficulty in uniting on any plan save that of greatly reducing the 
representation of the black counties. Before the summer was over, plans 
ranging from the use of the Australian ballot to the requirement of proof 
of legitimacy had been presented and considered, but no general agreement 
had been reached. As a result, practically all of the delegates went to the 
convention without instructions. 

As the time of the election approached, public letters and editorials on 

Raymond Gazette, July 13, 1889. 

“ Ibid., March 22, 1890. 

“■Jackson Clarion^Ledger, July 4, 1889. 

““Raymond Gazette, July 27, October 5, 1889; Jackson Clarion-Ledger, Septem- 
ber 26. 1889. 

“‘Raymond Gazette, October 26, 1889; Jackson Clarion- Ledger, October 24, 31, 
1889 

““ For a burlesque of such plans, see Raymond Gazette, April 19, 1890. 

“* Raymond Gazette, April 5, May 22, 1890 ; Jackson Clarion^Ledger, April 3, 10, 
May 1. 15, 29, 1890. 
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the race question became more and more frenzied and inflammatory. Here 
and there a correspondent offered mild disagreement. “Conservative,” 
writing in the Raymond Gazette, insisted that charges against the Negro 
were exaggerated. His observation was that the freedmen were more and 
more inclined to cooperate with the better class of the whites in the main- 
tenance of order and the support of the best interests of the community. 
“Emerging from the condition of absolute slavery and abandoned by his 
whilom friends to endure whatever social conditions might be imposed by 
the superior race, he has made a record in twenty-five years for improve- 
ment, socially, intellectually and morally, not excelled by any other race in 
the world’s history.”®^ A much more prevalent attitude was that of W. E. 
Farr, who felt that “Every political feud, every factional disturbance, and 
every race riot that has caused to flow from our veins the martyred blood 
of our Southern manhood and chivalry, can be traced ... to the ignorant, 
presuming negro.”®® Furthermore, the Negro could never be expected to 
achieve the Anglo-Saxon instinct for government and virtue. A cor- 
respondent of the Clarion-Ledger expressed a general opinion : 

I agree with Senator George that literacy (in its legal sense) is no test of 
fitness to vote. ... If every negro in Mississippi was a graduate of Harvard, 
and had been elected as class orator ... he would not be as well fitted to 
exercise the right of suffrage as the Anglo-Saxon farm laborer, adscrif^tus 
glebae of the South and West. Whose cross “X” mark, like the broad arrow 
of Locksley, means force and intellect, and manhood — virttisJ^ 

Late in June, a Negro convention gathered in Jackson to consider the 
situation. In an address to those of their race in the state, the members 
urged them to organize and to endeavor to elect delegates who would pro- 
tect their rights. Democrats were not impressed. According to the editor 
of the Clarion- Ledger, “It will do no harm . . . , because the negroes can- 
not be persuaded to ‘fight a cyclone.’ It is well understood that the Con- 
vention will be composed exclusively of whites.”®® An open letter from 
five Negro leaders who endorsed the address of their convention brought 
from the Raymond Gazette solemn warning that any attempt on the part 
of the Negroes would be “worse than folly,” and would bring serious 
trouble.®^ 

In only a few counties did the Republicans go through the formality of 
selecting candidates. Outside of the river counties only one, F. M. B. 
Cook, attempted an active campaign. After a few days his body was 
found, riddled with bullets. The journal of the state government gave 
the following terse account of the occurrence : 

Raymond Gazette, April 26, 1890. 

■■ Ibid., January 18, 18W. 

■•Jackson Clarion-Ledger, August 14, 1890. 

Ibid,, June 26, 1890. 

Raymond Gazette, June 28, 1890. 
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At the time of his death he was canvassing Jasper County as a Republican 
candidate for the Constitutional Convention, and was daily and nightly de- 
nouncing the white people in his speeches and caucuses. . . . Then one or 
more persons decided that Cook must die. The Clarion-Ledger regrets the 
manner of his killing, as assassination cannot be condoned at any time Yet 
the people of Jasper are to be congratulated that tliey will not be further 
annoyed by Marsh Cook.®2 

The death of Cook offered convincing evidence that the Democrats did not 
intend for their warnings to be ignored. The few efforts at organized 
opposition vanished, and the rest of the campaign was uneventful. Early 
in August, the delegates were chosen in an election that drew fewer votes 
than any other since the war. The total vote cast for the delegates from 
the state at large was about 39,000.®^ 

When the convention assembled on August 12, it was composed of 134 
delegates. Of these, 130 were Democrats, one a Republican, one a “National 
Republican,’' one a “Conservative.” and one a Greenbacker. The National 
Republican was the conservative, native-white H. F. Simrall, who had 
been appointed to the state Supreme Court by Governor Alcorn. Alcorn 
himself was the “Conservative.” Both were opposed to unlimited Negro 
suffrage, as was the Greenbacker. The one delegate who listed himself 
simply as a Republican was the lone Negro in the convention, Isaiah T. 
Montgomery, a wealthy and conservative planter and businessman who had 
founded the Negro town of Mount Bayou. 

Montgomery’s retention of his seat in the convention in the face of 
Democratic declarations that it was to be an all-white group is difficult to 
explain. With his white Democratic colleague George B. Melchior, he 
had been elected as a candidate of the fusion organization that had been 
functioning successfully in Bolivar County for almost twenty years. A 
contest brought by their regular Democratic opponents was rejected in the 
convention by a large majority. The explanation of John R. Lynch is 
that for some reason Montgomery had secretly promised his support to the 
faction led by Senator J. Z. George.®* This was the faction which was 
determined to eliminate the Negro voters without barring the illiterate 
whites, to reject all property qualifications, and to reduce the representation 
of the black counties. Its opponents, under Judge Chrisman, supported the 
general idea of property and educational qualifications applied honestly to 
blacks and whites alike. The great mass of the Negroes naturally hoped 
that the Chrisman faction would prevail. Yet it was with Montgomery's 
vote that George and his group placed S. S. Calhoon in the chair and 
gained the vital advantage of being able to organize the convention.®® It 
is hard to believe that Montgomery, regarded by whites and blacks alike 

Jackson Clarion-Ledger, July 31, 1890. 

•• Ibid., August 14, 1890. 

John R. Lynch, The Facts of Reconstruction, pp. 264-265. 

®® Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1890, Journal, p. 9. 
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as honorable and sincere, deliberately betrayed his race and his county 
merely to retain his seat in the convention, an empty honor at best. It is 
possible that he believed that the best move for his people was that of 
absolute surrender. 

Montgomery's speech in support of the report of the committee on the 
franchise, of which he was a member, is equally difficult to explain. In an 
address which lasted almost an hour, he presented an able analysis of the 
problems the committee had faced. It was his conviction that it was essen- 
tial to the interests of the state and of both races that the Negro vote be 
I educed to a total well below that of the whites. This could be done by an 
honest application of the requirements recommended by the committee, 
which, according to his estimate, would disfranchise 123,000 Negroes and 
12,000 whites, leaving a total Negro vote of about 66,000 and a white 
majority of more than 40,000. With white control further guaranteed by 
the increased representation of the white counties, relations between the 
races would improve, and the Negroes, increasing in knowledge and prop- 
erty, would gradually reenter the electorate as intelligent and desirable 
voters.®® This speech drew high praise from the Democratic press through- 
out the state and nation, and even from ex- President Grover Qeveland.®^ 
It probably did more than anything else to allay suspicion and opposition 
in the North Yet, from his service in the convention and in the com- 
mittee on the franchise, and from the daily declarations of such men as 
Judge Calhoon, Montgomery is bound to have known that all calculations 
based on an honest application of the franchise provisions were meaning- 
less. He knew that it was the intention of the Democratic majority to 
eliminate Negroes with or without education, and to remove no white 
voter from the rolls. The mystery remains. 

In attacking the problem of the limitation or elimination of Negro suf- 
frage, the members of the convention agreed that the provisions of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which forbade discrimination based on race or color, 
must not be openly defied. But there was another limitation on the con- 
vention's power which must be disregarded if anything at all was to be 
accomplished. This was a provision in the act of Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1870, by which Mississippi was readmitted to the Union. Ac- 
cording to that act, one of the fundamental conditions of readmission was 
the pledge that the constitution of the state should never be “so amended 
or changed as to deprive any citizen, or class of citizens of the United 
States, of the right to vote, who are entitled to vote by the constitution 
[of 1868] herein recognized, except as a punishment for such crimes as 
are now felonies at common law. . . ."®® The convention chose the only 

Jackson Clarion-Ledger, September 18, 1890; Raymond Gazette, September 20, 
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Raymond Gazette, November 1, 1890. 
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possible way out. From its own judiciary committee it obtained a declara- 
tion that the act was an unconstitutional limitation of the power of a 
sovereign state, and therefore void and of no effect.*® 

The committee on the franchise, made up of thirty-five members, fol- 
lowed the procedure of having each individual in the group present his own 
ideas in full.'^® They then spent three weeks in analyzing and synthesizing 
these individual suggestions, and finally, on September 2, emerged with 
their report. In spite of strenuous opposition from the conservative mem- 
bers and the conservative press, the report was adopted substantially as it 
was submitted. Set up as Article XII of the Constitution, it provided for 
the registration of voters by registrars who were officers of the state. Such 
registration was declared to be an essential and necessary qualification for 
voting at any election within the state. Furthermore, only those who were 
qualified electors were eligible to hold public offices. Those accepted by 
the registrars were to be male inhabitants of the state (except idiots, in- 
sane persons, and Indians not taxed), twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, who had resided in the state two years, and one year in the election 
district, or in the incorporated city or town, in which they offered to vote ; 
who had never been convicted of certain crimes, and who had paid all taxes 
required of them, including a poll tax of two dollars, for the two preceding 
years. Then followed Section 244 of the Constitution, which had been 
‘‘the infamous section five” of the committee’s report, and was the contri- 
bution of Senator J. Z. George : 

On and after the first day of January, A.D., 1892, every elector shall, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing qualifications, be able to read any section of the Constitu- 
tion of this State; or he shall be able to understand the same when read to 
him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A new registration shall be 
made before the next ensuing election after January the first, A.D., 1892. 

From the moment of its presentation, this section was the subject of 
a bitter attack both in and outside the convention. From the floor came 
charges that it was trickery and fraud and beneath the dignity of the state 
and of the convention.*^^ The delegate from Grenada declared that the 
trail of the serpent was on it. “The mephitic vapour that arises from the 
section actually stinks in the nostrils of an honest man and makes one feel 
like stuffing the registration books.”^^ The press of the state was filled 
with editorials and letters which dubbed the provision “odious section 
five,” “a shameless fraud,” “a disgraceful absurdity,” “the mongrel hotch- 

Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1890, Journal, pp. 83-87. 
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potch suffrage scheme/’ or “the fly-blown section. The editor of the 
Raymond Gazette declared that the fact that Webster impeached Calhoun’s 
understanding of the United States Constitution, and Calhoun returned the 
compliment with interest “would indicate to ordinary minds that there 
might be honest differences of opinion between a corn-field nigger and 
inspectors of election.”'^^ His colleague of the Port Gibson Rezreille felt 
that the state had been shamed. “Every State suffers more or less from 
corrupt practices at^elections, but it was reserved for the State of Missis- 
sippi to make its very Constitution the instrument and shield of fraud.”*^^ 
Listing thirty-four papers that had lined up in absolute opposition to the 
provision, the editor of the Clarion-Ledger declared that it was condemned 
by every leading paper in the state except the Vicksburg Herald, which 
had the convention’s patronage.'^® The general conclusion was that the 
law was either fantasy or fraud, although the elimination of fraud had 
been one of the chief purposes in calling the convention. It is not sur- 
prising that in the face of this outcry the convention on October 22, 1890, 
adopted the following report : 

The Judiciary Committee have considered the proposed ordinance of delegate 
Mr. Coffey, for the submission of the Constitution, which may be adopted by 
this Convention, for ratification or rejection, to the people; and instruct me to 
report that, in the judgment of the Committee, such submission is unnecessary 
and inexpedient.'^’^ 

With the final adoption of the Constitution by the convention, open oppo- 
sition was greatly diminished. At all costs, the party line must be main- 
tained. The editor of the Clarion-Ledger took the attitude that further 
antagonism could do no possible good, while his colleagues of the Gazette 
declared that it behooved “all good citizens. Democrats especially, to accept, 
cheerfully and willingly what is offered them — in good faith, without doubt 
— and in a united spirit work to keep Mississippi in line with the march of 
progress. . . The whole matter was almost forgotten in the midst of 
general rejoicing over the Democratic landslide of 1890. 

Altogether, although they could hardly undertake an open defense of 
their methods, the delegates had accomplished their purpose in almost the 
only possible manner. They knew that the majority of their white Demo- 
cratic constituents wanted the Negro voter eliminated in a manner that 

^■Raymond Gazette, September 20, 1890; Jackson Clarion-Ledger, October 2, 
1890; xbid„ October 9, 1890, quoting the Natchez Banner, New Mississippian, Bran- 
don Republican, New Farmer, Grenada Sentinel, Greenville Democrat, Yazoo Ci+y 
Herald, Vicksburg Post, Lexington Advertiser, Port Gibson Reveille, Scooba Herald, 
and Aberdeen Examiner. 

Raymond Gazette, September 20, 1890. 

Jackson Clarion-Ledger, October 10, 1890, quoting the Port Gibson Reveille. 

^•Jackson Clarion-Ledger, October 30, 1890, January 8, 1891. 

’’’’ Mississippi Constitutional Convention of 1890, Journal, pp. 549-550. 

Jackson Clarion-Ledger, November 6, 1890 ; Raymond Gazette, November 8, 
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would meet the requirements of the Constitution of the United States. That 
same majority was determined that no white voter should be barred. It so 
happened that no man could devise any test which, fairly and honestly 
applied, would accomplish that purpose. There was a general understand- 
ing that the interpretation of the constitution offered by an illiterate white 
man would be acceptable to the registrars; that of a Negro would not."^® 
The fear that it would be used by political rings for the elimination of white 
opponents proved to be largely unjustified. As the best method that could 
be found to achieve their purpose, it was soon accepted by the white people 
of Mississippi and imitated, in one form or another, by a number of the 
Southern states. Its formal legality was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi in 1892, in the case of Sproule vs. Fredericks.®® The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of Williams vs. Mississippi, added 
its approval in 1898. 

The adoption of the new regulations did not mean the immediate or 
complete elimination of the Negroes either as voters or as office holders. 
The new rolls of 1892 showed a registration of 68,127 whites and 8,615 
Negroes. Of these, 1,037 whites and 1,085 Negroes were registered under 
the “understanding” clause.®^ Furthermore, Adams, Bolivar, and Sharkey 
counties continued their fusion system and sent Negroes to the state legis- 
lature in 1892. Bolivar and Sharkey each had a Negro representative in 
1894, and Bolivar retained the system to 1899.®^ Here and there, those 
who were generally known as “good niggers,” or who were close to local 
politicians, continued to vote into the next century. Altogether, however, 
rebuffed by unfriendly registrars, frowned on by the mass of the white 
population, and absolutely forbidden to support any candidates save those 
of a party based on white supremacy, the Negro voters found it, in the 
words of one of their leaders, “a mighty discouraging proposition.” More 
and more of them, as time went on, simply abandoned the effort. 

^•Jackson Clarion- Ledger, October 30, 1890. 

Appleton s Cyclopedia, 1892, p. 471. 

Ibid., 1892, p. 472. There is no statement available as to the number of either 
race rejected by the registrars. 

** See Journals of the House of Representatives for these years. 



CHAPTER XV 


RACE RELATIONS 
Interracial Violence 

Under the system of slavery, the place of the Negro was defined by 
tradition and by law. The great mass of the slaves spent practically all 
their time on the plantations of their owners, and had few contacts with 
the mass of the white population. Although the bad feeling between the 
Negroes and the poor whites already existed, there were few ways in 
which it could be expressed. It was possible for the poor whites to curse 
the Negro in abstract and in person, and it was possible for the Negro to 
answer with the little song that was known from one end of the South to 
the other : 


My name’s Sam, I don’t care a damn; 

I’d rather be a nigger than a poor white man. 

Beyond this point, matters could seldom go. The Negro was the property 
of the most influential whites of the community ; as such he was given the 
full protection of the law. The poor white, at times not so well housed or 
clothed as the slave, still had two great distinctions to cling to and to 
preserve. He was a white man, and free; the Negro was black, and a 
slave. With emancipation, only one of these differences remained. The 
preservation of that difference, with a universal recognition of its impor- 
tance, was for the poor white one of the chief aims in life after the Negro 
became free. In every possible walk of life, he would establish a differ- 
ence between the white man and the black. In recognition of that difference 
he would set up a code of behavior for the Negro, and for its maintenance 
he was willing, if necessary, to fight to the death. 

It was natural that a great part of the story of the struggle for the 
establishment of a racial code should be written in blood. Mississippi in 
1860 was still very largely a frontier region; the greater part of the state 
had been opened to settlement after 1830. Towns were few and very 
small; communication was difficult; the government of the state touched 
the daily lives of few of its citizens, and the governments of the counties 
were not much more effective. There was little respect for laws that could 
not be enforced; personal vengeance, the “fair fight,” and the duel still 
held their place in the minds of the people, if not in the books of law. An 
English traveler wrote of the “savage practice of walking about with pis- 
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tols, knives, and poinards,’’ and declared that casual conversations, on trains 
and at dinner tables, had “a smack of manslaughter about them.”^ 

The practical abandonment of civil law during the war, the period of 
anarchy and guerilla bands which followed it, and the years of unpopular 
military and Republican government served to make matters worse. Such 
conditions drove Federal commanders to despair. One of them finally 
said, ‘Tt is not a military matter, and if the people wish to live in such a 
lawless manner, they ought to be gratified.'*^ Travelers who came into the 
state during the period wrote of its scattered settlements, its sparse popula- 
tion, and the difficulties of travel and the maintenance of law.® Out of 
such conditions grew the almost universal habit of carrying a pistol as an 
essential article of dress. The state press, reports of travelers, and the 
speeches and letters of leading citizens were filled with references to the 
custom.^ It was not at all uncommon for prisoners to go armed into the 
court room.® In Panola County, with a population of about twenty thou- 
sand, there were five homicides within sixty days during 1871, and at least 
ten during the last seven months of 1872.® Almost complete anarchy ex- 
isted in Pearl County from its establishment in 1872 until its abolition in 
1878.“’^ Every week the “Mississippi Items*' columns of the Jackson 
Clarion, the Natchez Democrat, and the Natchez Courier, the “Mississippi 
Matters** column of the Vicksburg Times, and that called “Mississippi 
Brevities** in the Pilot carried in two or three lines of fine print stories of 
violence that today would call for a headline in practically every paper in 
the state. Such conditions were not confined to rural sections. In 1866, 
the mayor of Jackson resigned because of his inability to obtain any sup- 
port in his efforts to preserve order in a city “full of thieves, robbers and 
law-breakers.*’® In the same year, the editor of the Natchez Democrat 
agreed with a report in the New York Herald that Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Grenada, and Columbus had been the worst spots in the United States for 

^William Howard Russell, My Diary, North and South, p. 301. 

* Senate Executive Documents, no. 27, 39th Congress, 1st session, p. 46. 
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years past .• It was in this atmosphere of violence and lawlessness that 
the relationship of the two races in Mississippi had to be defined. 

An additional complicating factor during the period was the existence 
in the state of thousands of idle young men and boys. Having come up 
in the disorganized years of the war, often without a father to control 
them, they now found themselves unable or unwilling to secure employ- 
ment or attend school.^® Lounging about the streets, stores, and bars, and 
longing for some exciting incident to break the monotony of their exist- 
ence, they were always ready to take any opportunity to start a disturbance, 
or to dash off in search of trouble.'^ Such young men and boys were the 
instigators or chief participants in at least two-thirds of the racial conflicts 
of the period.^^ 

With the approach of the first Christmas after the end of the war, the 
rumor spread all over the state that the Negroes were prepared for a 
general insurrection. There can be little doubt that much of the alarm 
expressed by the whites was real, in spite of the fact that nobody had any 
exact information.^^ The fact that many of the Negroes were refusing to 
renew their contracts for the coming year, and were wandering about 
looking for more desirable places, added to the alarm. Governor Ben- 
jamin Humphreys, influenced by the general fear, disgusted by the freed- 
men's determination to bargain for a better wage, and perhaps not unaware 
of possibilities of the situation for propaganda, ordered the state militia 
to patrol the roads and to search the cabins of the Negroes for arms. The 
work was done with vigor and dispatch, and in some cases with extreme 
brutality- Nowhere did the expected insurrection develop. 

Exactly the same kind of excitement developed in December of the 
following year, and once more Governor Humphreys sought permission to 
set the militia to work. This time the refusal of the military commander 
was upheld by President Johnson.*® As a result, the militia remained in- 

• Ross H. Moore, “Social and Economic Conditions in Mississippi during Recon- 
struction," unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1938, p. 355. 
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active, but in some cases private parties undertook the work, torturing the 
freedmen in an effort to persuade them to reveal the places where arms 
were concealed.^^ Once more the Negroes failed to rise. 

The absence of hostile action on the part of the freedmen in 1865 and 
1866 did not prevent the Governor and many white citizens from becom- 
ing more alarmed than ever in December of 1867. All over the South the 
rumor of approaching insurrection continued to grow, and by the time it 
reached Washington the story ran that the Negroes throughout the South 
had a thorough understanding, and planned to repeat all the atrocities of 
Santo Domingo. It was said that the whites were entirely unarmed and 
defenseless, and that scarcely a Negro cabin was without arms for five 
persons.^^ Governor Humphreys presented to General Ord confidential 
information received from “gentlemen of high official and social position 
in different portions of the State,” and received from him permission to 
use military force if the necessity appeared. In a proclamation issued 
December 9, the Governor warned the freedmen to preserve the peace, and 
asked all citizens to make timely and truthful reports of any conspiracies, 
with the names of persons and places.^® No information was forthcoming, 
and the Christmas season was entirely uneventful. Later efforts to learn 
from Governor Humphreys and Generals Ord and Gillem the sources of 
the information on which they acted were unsuccessful.^® This appears to 
have been the last of the panics over the possibility of a general insurrec- 
tion on the part of the Negroes, but similar situations were to develop time 
and again in various communities during the following years. 

With the issuance in September, 1867, of an order against the assembly 
of any public or private militia organization in the state,®® the use of force 
against the Negro was driven underground. The result was the appear- 
ance of the Ku Klux Klan and a number of similar organizations. Those 
in Mississippi ranged from genuine “dens” organized by General Forrest, 
or subordinates under his control, to local gangs of thugs without any name 
or formal organization. Among the regularly organized groups that oper- 
ated in limited areas were the Washington Brothers in Leake County, the 
Robinson Clubs in Pontotoc and Newton, the Knights of the Black Cross 
in Lawrence, and Heggie's Scouts in Holmes, Carroll, and Montgomery 
counties. The only essential difference in these various organizations lay 
in the fact that many of the early Klansmen, according to contemporary 
declarations and later tradition, were leading citizens who acted in a dis- 
ciplined and remedial fashion, while most of the less distinguished groups 
included terrorists who went to regrettable extremes. From 1867 until 
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1871, these bodies rode through the country at night, terrifying, whipping, 
or murdering whites and Negroes who, for one reason or another, were 
to them undesirable. Such groups were very active in 1870, killing or driv- 
ing out teachers and burning schools and Negro churches in a number of 
the eastern counties.^^ 

In general, it can be said that as long as these organizations confined 
their activities to the intimidation of “insolent** Negroes and of Repub- 
lican leaders they held the approval and cooperation of a large majority 
of the white population. Almost immediately, however, the evils inherent 
in the system began to be apparent. Roving gangs of terrorists murdered 
respectable Negro preachers, drove off or killed Negro renters of land, 
rifled stores and took the lives of Jewish merchants ; lynched Negro men, 
women, and children who were accused of vague crimes; and killed or 
robbed peaceful white citizens.^^ It is impossible to estimate the number 
of Negroes tortured or killed during the time that these various gangs 
flourished. There was a general policy of keeping such stories out of the 
papers, and testimony before courts and committees was contradictory. 
Stories of old men who were members of the various organizations seem 
to be filled with exaggeration. A member of Heggie*s Scouts claimed 
that this group killed 1 16 Negroes on one occasion and threw their bodies 
into the Tallahatchie River.^^ According to a similar story, the den of the 
Klan at Grenada found some Negroes drilling in a field and killed seventy- 
five of them.*^ Five members of the Klan in Lafayette declared that their 
group drowned from seventeen to thirty Negroes in Yockana Creek.^® 
Although such boastful tales of mass slaughter are entirely unreliable, 
they reflect the attitude which in 1869 and 1870 made life unsafe for any 
Negro who departed in any way from his routine task as a laborer. 

A very stringent state law against the activities of the Klan and similar 
groups was enacted in July of 1870,^ but it was found to be almost entirely 
ineffective. Officers failed to make arrests, and witnesses were afraid to 
testify. In some cases where convictions were secured, sympathetic judges 
assessed small fines that were not paid.^ Public opinion, which had be- 
gun to turn against the night riders in the spring of 1870,^® carried more 
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weight. The Federal Ku Klux Act of 1871, although it was not enforced, 
carried enough prestige to put an end to the actvities of most of the gangs. 
By January of 1872, Governor R. C. Powers, in an optimistic message, was 
able to declare that the marauders had been completely suppressed.^ 

The most spectacular manifestation of the bad feeling between the races 
was a series of clashes of various kinds which were generally referred to 
as riots. There were dozens of these in the period between 1865 and 
1890, but the majority of them culminated in nothing more than a few 
days of excitement, with military bands patrolling and picketing the roads, 
and with the Negroes hiding in the woods or sticking closely to their cabins. 
They generally ended after a few of the freedmen had been shot or driven 
out of the county, and others jailed for planning an insurrection.®® There 
were many other cases in which rumors that the Negroes were organizing 
to slaughter the whites brought much excitement and military activity but 
resulted in no actual conflict.®^ About twenty of these affairs were of a 
more serious nature, bringing death to more than two hundred Negroes 
and some seven or eight whites. It is significant that only three clashes of 
any importance occurred before 1874, and only two after 1876. On the 
other hand, there were fifteen during the years 1874, 1875, and 1876, tak- 
ing the lives of about 150 of the Negroes and all of the whites involved in 
the above totals. These three years of violence covered the period of the 
overthrow of the Republican government in the state and in most of the 
counties and towns. 

In general, these clashes can be grouped into five classifications. The 
bloody affair at Vicksburg in 1874 grew out of the fact that large groups 
of Negroes, some of them undoubtedly armed, were coming into the town 
from the surrounding country in answer to a call from the imprisoned 
Republican sheriff. This encounter, the worst of the entire series, cost the 
lives of more than thirty Negroes and of two or three whites. It is unique 
in the fact that the Negroes, although they probably were returning to 
their homes when the firing began, had actually shown an intention of 
coming into the town.®® The minor affair at Vicksburg on July 4, 1875, 
which brought death to two Negroes, simply marked the breaking up of a 
Republican meeting. Everything was quiet within a few hours. The trou- 
ble at Yazoo City in August of 1875, and at Clinton a few days later, also 
began at Republican political meetings. Most of the deaths of the Negroes 
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in these affairs, however, came in days immediately following the original 
disturbance, when armed bands of whites engaged in wholesale lynching 
in the surrounding countryside.^^ These two episodes cost the lives of 
three white Democrats, two white Republicans, and perhaps as many as 
fifty Negroes. The death of about thirty-five Negroes in Tippah County 
in 1865, and in Meridian in 1871, also resulted from multiple lynchings 
after incidents of little importance broke a tension that had been increasing 
for several months.''*'^ 

Into a fourth classification fall the riots near Dry Grove in 1869, Water 
Valley, New Hope Church, Satartia, Friar’s Point, and Rolling Fork in 
1875, in Wilkinson County and at Chapel Hill Church in 1876, near Water 
Valley in 1879, and in Leflore County in 1889. These affairs, which 
caused the deaths of seventy-five to one hundred Negroes and of one 
white, displayed a remarkable similarity in practically all phases of their 
development. In the midst of relations already strained by conditions in 
the state or by minor local happenings, some incident of violence occurred, 
involving one or two whites and a few Negroes. Some excitement and rough 
talk then took place on the streets and in stores. Wildly excited Negroes 
carried the story into the surrounding country, where it gradually took the 
form that the whites were killing all the Negroes in the town and were 
preparing to come out and slaughter those on the plantations. Within a 
few hours, Negroes by scores gathered up the few guns and pistols they 
had managed to preserve from constant searches and seizures, and fled 
deep into the woods, swamps, or canc-brakes. While this phase was in 
progress, excited young white men dashed into town with the report that 
the Negroes, by hundreds and thousands, were organizing to come in and 
burn the town and slaughter the whites “from the cradle to the grave.” 
The whites then gathered their rifles, formed into companies, and set out 
to find the Negroes. As they approached the wilderness where the freed- 
men were in hiding, the whites divided into two or three groups. One of 
these advanced from the front; the others from the side and rear. When 
the Negroes caught sight of the first of these groups, they sometimes fired 
a few shots, almost invariably without results. They then stampeded in 
panic. Some of them were brought down by volleys from the rifles of the 
whites, and others were captured. Of those captured, a few considered to 
be leaders were shot or hanged,*® Within a few days, the excitement died 
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down, the Negroes returned to work, and the incident became a local leg- 
end, to be embellished as the years went by. 

The trouble in Carrollton in 1886 resembled, with the possible exception 
of the Meridian riot of 1871, none of the other affairs of violence of the 
period. This incident grew out of the trial of a white man who, with a 
number of his friends, was charged by two Negroes with assault with in- 
tent to murder. Although warnings had been issued that Negroes were not 
to attend, a large number of them were in the courtroom. While the trial 
was going on, fifty or more white men, armed with shot-guns and rifles, 
rode into the town, rushed into the room, and began firing. Some of the 
Negroes saved themselves by leaping from the windows, but ten met imme- 
diate death and a large number of others died later from their wounds. 
Although it was declared that many of the Negroes were armed, and that 
they intended to start a fight at the end of the trial, no white was injured 
in any manner.^® 

The Carrollton massacre brought to a head an opposition to violence 
that had been growing m the state for a number of years. The editor of 
the Raymond Gazette declared that efforts to place the blame on the Ne- 
groes would not be ‘"swallowed” by those who had witnessed similar 
scenes at other times. He even went so far as to demand that the murder- 
ers be identified and punished, and declared that such action would receive 
the support of all honest citizens.^^ This seems to be the first example of 
such a suggestion in the entire history of the period. The editor of the 
Natchez Democrat called the affair “an undefensible proceeding.” The 
states of the South, he felt, had passed through a revolution, during which 
such affairs of violence were to be expected. But now that the political 
revolution had been accomplished all good citizens wanted violence to 
cease. He joined in the demand for investigation and punishment.'^®* The 
editor of the Clarion, the most powerful paper in the state, adopted a more 
realistic view, but joined in the condemnation : 

There can be no adequate punishment for the injury that has been inflicted 
upon the good people of Mississippi, by the murderous mob at Carrollton. 
There will be no punishment of any kind. Time spent in an attempt to bring 
them before the bar of that temple whose sanctity they have so grossly violated 
would be time thrown away. . . . They may be powerful and influential citi- 
zens whose favor it were well to court and whose displeasure it were dangerous 

Prairie News; J. C. Brown, op. cit , XII, 257, Fred Z. Browne, “Reconstruction in 
Oktibbeha County,” P.M.H.S., XIII, 287; J. H. Jones, “Reconstruction in Wilkinson 
County,” P.M.H.S., VIII, 171-172; J. S. McNeily, “Climax and Collapse of Recon- 
struction in Mississippi,” P.M.H.S., XII, 462-463; Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th 
Congress, 1st session, pp. 69-70, 602, 681-682, 694, 697, 732, 753, 1176-1177, 1535, 1603, 
1607, 1611, 1615, 1623, 1633-1635; Mississippi House Journal 1890, pp. 594-597. 

■•Raymond Gazette, March 27, 1886; Jackson Weekly Clarion, March 24, 31, 
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■’ Raymond Gazette, March 27, 1886. 

*• Ibid., March Z7, 1886, quoting the Natchez Daily Democrat. 
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to arouse. To such considerations we can close our eyes and our ears; but we 
cannot be blind or deaf to the appeals of the weak who claim and deserve our 
protection, nor can we be unmindful of the indelible blot that has been put 
upon the reputation of the State.^® 

Such a stand on the part of a paper that for years had insisted that 
reports of such affairs be suppressed^® was an indication of remarkable 
progress. The same paper took an even more advanced position a few 
years later. On Christmas night in 1890, a group of young men of the 
leading families, the same element which had received so much praise for 
its part in the overthrow of the Republican municipal government in 1888, 
formed a druken mob and killed an inoffensive Negro on the main street 
of Jackson. “No more mercy,“ said a Clarion editorial, “should be shown 
the genteel rough than the loud-mouthed hoodlum. Each should be made 
to understand that he must stop his devilment. Sufficient public indig- 
nation was aroused to bring about the resignation of the entire police force. 

The ability of a paper to attack in such a fashion young men of its own 
city for the killing of a Negro reflected the change in public sentiment. 
After 1890, “riots” and wholesale lynchings were almost unknown and a 
majority of the white population were ready, except in unusual cases, to 
exert their influence for interracial peace. 

It is impossible to make any estimate of the number of individual Ne- 
groes lynched or murdered by whites during the period. Such matters 
attracted little or no attention in the press. When reported at all, they 
were generally given a line or two in very small type in the “Mississippi 
Brevities” or “Miscellaneous Items” columns of the papers. In one such 
column in 1881, the Clarion mentioned in passing the unprovoked murder 
of two Negroes and the lynching of two others."*^ The Gazette managed 
to get five lynchings into one line of type which was almost too small to 
be read : “Four negroes were lynched at Grenada last week ; also one at 
Oxford.”^® Although there were numerous reports of the murder of Ne- 
groes by whites, for causes ranging from insolence to assault, indictment 
in such cases was almost unknown. There are a few records of jail or 
prison sentences for such murders, but there seems to have been no single 
instance throughout the period in which a white man was hanged for kill- 
ing a Negro. 

The first case after the war involving the lynching of a Negro for the 
rape of a white woman was probably one in Oktibbeha County in the sum- 
mer of 1865. Upon the receipt of a payment of two hundred dollars, the 
captain of a troop of Federal soldiers stationed in the county allowed the 

*• Jackson Weekly Clarion, March 24, 1886. 

See comment on attitude of the Clarton in Summit Tunes, March 15, 1878. 

“Jackson Clarion-Ledger, January 1, 1891. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, December 7, 1881. 
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Negro to be run to death by hounds.^^ There seems to have been an 
almost universal agreement throughout the period that death by lynching 
was to be the punishment for either rape or attempted rape. There was 
a fairly uniform number of such occurrences each year, with a distinct 
increase in the violent years of 1874 and 1875. There also seems to have 
been a general understanding that a Negro who murdered a white was to 
be lynched ; to this rule there were few, if any, exceptions. The fact that 
lynching was considered to be preeminently the punishment for rape and 
murder did not prevent its use in a wide variety of circumstances. There 
were reports of Negroes lynched for assault, robbery, being in a woman’s 
room at night, insulting a woman, burning gins, burning barns, stealing 
hogs, renting land, participating in politics, and robbing a grave to obtain 
material for a “charm bag.”^® In many cases the crime involved was 
unknown or not reported. 

Not all of the extra-legal executions of the period involved the lynch- 
ing of Negroes by whites. During 1866, a number of white men in the 
eastern portion of the state were punished in this fashion for stealing 
horses.**® The few occurrences of this type in later years involved rape, 
attempted rape, or murder. There were also a few cases in which Ne- 
groes, usually urged on by whites, lynched members of their own race.** 
Such incidents, however, were so rare as to have little significance. Essen- 
tially lynching was recognized as one of the methods of control which 
were to be used by the dominant race in its relations with the Negroes. 

During the greater part of the period, there was little open criticism 
of lynching as an institution. It was defended, and even applauded, by 
the press.*® As late as 1889, the editor of the Gazette argued that the 
people would be justified in lynching insane Negroes, who, kept in county 
jails because there was no place for them at the asylum, proved to be nui- 
sances and noise makers.*® The public attitude was most clearly revealed in 
a case in Jefferson County in 1884. A Negro suspected of attempting the 
rape of a girl three years old was delivered to the sheriff by the girl’s father 
and finally was carried to the jail in Hinds County for safe-keeping. There 
was an immediate storm of protest, and citizens gathered in a mass meet- 

** Fred Z. Browne, op. ctU, XIII, 274. 
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ing near the scene of the supposed crime. The sheriff, thoroughly alarmed, 
tried to shift the blame to the public. They had been negligent in allowing 
the Negro to come into his hands. Even after this occurred, he had given 
them every possible opportunity to take the man away from him. It was 
only after four or five days in which they took no action that he, with the 
approval of the judge, had become convinced that the law and his duty 
required him to take the Negro out of the county. Public opinion turned 
even more strongly against the girl’s father. Both a neighbor and the sheriff 
felt that it was necessary to defend him at length. His judgment had 
been swayed, they declared, by the pleas of a pregnant wife who was sick 
and extremely nervous.''*^ The feeling of the citizens that their com- 
munity and their county had been disgraced, the anxiety of the sheriff 
about his political office, and the concern of the father and his friends 
about his social position were all significant. 

Althought lynching continued to be upheld by the mass of the white 
population, some opposition to it was beginning to be heard by the end of 
the period. Early in 1889, the editor of the Clarion-Ledger suggested that 
the mobs were going too far, and that the legislature ought to consider 
some means of checking them.®^ The editor of the Greenville Times 
agreed.®^ Early in the following year the strength of these convictions 
was put to the test. A Negro named Anthony Thomas was arrested in 
Hinds County for the murder of a white woman in Smith. On the order 
of Governor J. M. Stone, the sheriff in Hinds refused to deliver Thomas 
to deputies who came to carry him back to the scene of the crime. It was 
generally known that the deputies intended to allow him to be lynched. The 
Raymond Gazette defended the action of the Governor as intended to pro- 
tect the good name of the state, but also took the attitude that the action 
was illegal.®* The Clarion-Ledger joined in the half-hearted defense of 
the Governor, but printed in full a bitter attack on him taken from the 
New Orleans Picayune. Throughout the state, those papers friendly to 
the Governor gave him qualified support, while others generally based their 
attacks on the claim that he had exceeded his power.®® 

Governor Stone finally sent Thomas to Smith County with a company 
of militia for his protection. A newspaper account carried the statement, 
“There is not a man in the crowd but would enjoy helping to hang the 
negro, but at the same time they have a high sense of honor and duty, and 
will carry out their instructions to the letter.”®® Thomas was tried on 
May 2, and sentenced to be hanged on May 28. Immediately after the 
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passage of the sentence, he was taken by a mob, but, after an appeal by the 
judge and other influential leaders, he was returned to the jailer. On the 
following day a meeting of citizens approved this action, and asked that 
the law be allowed to take its course.®*^ It appears that this was done. 

The importance of the Thomas case lay in the fact that it revealed the 
presence of a large number of whites who were opposed to lynching as a 
matter of principle, and who were willing to make public their attitude in 
a case where immediate passion had had time to cool. This group con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and influence, and that growth has resulted in 
an encouragingly steady decline in the number of cases in which mob law 
is applied. 

M ISCEGEN ATION 

Under the ante-bellum plantation system, there was naturally a certain 
amount of sexual relationship between some of the owners, their sons, and 
overseers and the female slaves. The situation was seldom openly dis- 
cussed. With proper discretion, such indulgence apparently did not seri- 
ously affect the relations of the white participant with others of his own 
social group. Among the Negroes, the mistress of the master often occu- 
pied a highly respected and coveted position. 

In general, the small farmers and poor whites were strongly opposed 
to the easy-going tolerance displayed by the planting and professional 
groups toward such relationships. This attitude was another expression 
of their lack of economic and social security, and of their determination to 
emphasize the difference between the Negroes and themselves. It was to 
this feeling that such leaders as A. G. Brown appealed most effectively in 
their successful efforts to enlist the support of the non-slaveholders in the 
campaign for secession. Freedom for slaves, they said, would inevitably 
mean social equality; Negroes would obtain white girls in marriage, and 
soon all racial distinction would be lost.**® 

These small-farmer and poor-white groups, who held a controlling in- 
fluence over the legislature of 1865, took heed of their misgivings, and lost 
no time in writing into law their feelings on the question. A section of 
the Black Code, adopted in December, 1865, provided : 

. . . it shall not be lawful for any freedman, free negro or mulatto to inter- 
marry with any white person, nor for any white person to intermarry with 
any freedman, free negro or mulatto, and any person who shall so intermarry 
shall be deemed guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof shall be confined 
in the State penitentiary for life; and those shall be deemed freedmen, free 
negroes and mulattoes who are of pure negro blood, and those descended from 
a negro to the third generation inclusive, though one ancestor in each genera- 
tion may have been a white person.®® 

” Raymond Gazette, May 3, 1890; Port Gibson Reveille, May 2, 1890. 
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Although it appears that a Northern white officer married a Negro 
woman in Vicksburg in January or February of 1866,®® the first case under 
the law did not come up until June of that year. Ben ***, a Negro who 
had been a soldier in the Federal army, married Mollie ***, a white girl 
from Simpson County. A raid by county officers in the early hours of 
the morning of June 13 was followed by a trial of the couple before the 
circuit court. Found guilty, each was sentenced to serve six months in 
the county jail, and to pay a fine of five hundred dollars.®^ 

Two months later, a Negro man and a young white woman from Leake 
County endeavored to be married in Vicksburg. The girl, who was the 
daughter of the former owner of the Negro, declared that she desired to 
marry him because she loved him. Investigation revealed the fact that 
they had been having relations in defiance of the law, and the judge ordered 
that they be held for trial in the ensuing term of the criminal court. ®^ It 
appears that the matter must have been hushed up in some fashion, as 
there is no further public record of the case. With the exception of the 
arrest in Vicksburg of a woman from Lauderdale County on the charge 
of cohabitation with a Negro,®® there seems to have been no further appli- 
cation of the law. 

The repeal by the legislature of 1870 of all laws involving racial dis- 
crimination was followed almost immediately by a case that attracted wide 
attention. A. T. Morgan, a cultured and formerly affluent planter from 
Ohio, who had been a member of the constitutional convention, was at the 
time a state senator, and later served as sheriff of Yazoo County, married 
a young octoroon teacher who had come down from New York. The 
state followed with interest the difficulties of their honeymoon journey, 
which included ejection from a bus in Louisville, Kentucky, and the print- 
ing of vulgar comments by Northern papers.®^ This marriage, the only 
one during the period which received wide attention, appears to have been 
happily maintained for many years after the couple left the state in 1876. 

Another case which attracted some attention within the state was the 
marriage of Haskins Smith, mulatto member of the state legislature, to 
the daughter of the owner of the hotel in which Smith worked in Port 
Gibson. Although leading citizens of the community held Smith to be a 
good man and refused to be aroused over the matter, lower classes among 
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the whites created a great deal of disturbance.®® References to this mar- 
riage in a speech by a Negro in Vicksburg helped to bring about the over- 
throw of the Republican government in that city a little later in the 
summer.®® 

It is impossible to estimate how many interracial marriages occurred 
between more obscure people. It seems probable that there were not very 
many. Evidence that some did occur is offered by such small items as a 
passage in the diary of a pious Irish contractor in Claiborne County : 

Confirmation at Chadenel I was discusted to see Joe O Brian as god father for 
Boys, he who has a lot of Niger Bastards & is now married to a Niger wife 
What a scandle to me®^ 

The restoration of Democratic control in the state in 1876 was followed 
by a return of legal prohibition of intermarriage of the races. Such mar- 
riages were declared to be '‘incestuous [jtc] and void,'* and the parties 
participating were made subject to the penalties for incest. These included 
a maximum term of ten years in prison. For the purposes of the act, a 
Negro was any person who had one- fourth or more of Negro blood.®® 

Very few opportunities were found for the application of the law. In 
1883, a white man in Rankin County, who had formerly been fined for 
unlawful cohabitation with a Negro woman, persuaded a Negro preacher to 
marry them.®® Although the newspaper report predicted that he would 
receive a sentence to prison, no further mention of his case is to be found. 
In 1885, a resident of Hinds County, charged with incest on the grounds 
of his marriage to a Negro woman, received the maximum sentence of 
ten years. 

The abolition of the possibilities of legal marriage, which in any case 
would have involved very few individuals, did not do away with concubi- 
nage and unlawful cohabitation. The matter received little public attention, 
but now and then legal complications or violent tragedies revealed its ex- 
istence.^^ It appears, however, that such relationships became steadily less 
frequent as time went on. The racial code of the poor white came more 
and more to be that of the public at large. 
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Jim Crow Laws 

The determination of the mass of the whites to set up legal differences 
between the races was further demonstrated in the enactment in 1865 of 
the first “Jim Crow” law in the South. The few Negroes who traveled 
on public conveyances before the war had generally been directly in the serv- 
ice of their masters. There was little or no objection to their presence.*^^ 
With the coming of freedom, all this was changed. Large numbers of the 
freedmen now took advantage of the opportunity to move about from place 
to place, and there can be no doubt that in the crowded cars the low stand- 
ards of sanitation observed by most of them added greatly to objections 
based on racial difference. The better railroads immediately adopted the 
custom of refusing to Negroes admission to the first-class, or “ladies* *’ 
cars.^® On smaller roads, which did not carry the two classes of cars, the 
freedmen, although they paid full fare, were relegated to old cars, freight 
cars, or open platforms.*^^ The law approved by the Governor of the state 
in November, 1865, simply gave legality to a practice which the railroads 
had already adopted. According to its provisions it became unlawful for 
an employee of any railroad in the state to allow “any freedman, negro, or 
mulatto, to ride in any first class passenger cars, set apart, or used by, and 
for white persons. . . .** The law was not to apply to Negroes traveling 
with their mistresses in the capacity of nurses."^® It is to be noticed that 
under this law those whites who were unable to pay first-class fares, or 
who did not choose to do so, continued to travel with the Negroes. White 
men also continued to use the second-class car for smoking, drinking, and 
impolite conversation. These circumstances not only led to racial diffi- 
culties, but also brought discomfort to the small number of cultured Ne- 
groes, of both sexes, who were forced to travel in such surroundings.*^® 
Although the law applied only to railroads, the principle which it recog- 
nized was followed on passenger boats, in theaters, and in a number of 
other places of public entertainment.*^^ 

With the assembly of the legislature of 1870, a number of the Negro 
members, especially Senators Robert Gleed and William Gray, set to work 
to prevent by law any discrimination against those of their race on public 
conveyances. After several disappointments, they succeeded in gaining 
enough votes from the reluctant white Republicans to secure the passage of 
such a law in June,*'* and to retain it in the revised code in the following 
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April.'^® The law provided that the right of any citizen to travel on any 
railroad, steamboat, other water craft, or stage coach was not to be denied 
or infringed. Any employee who refused that right, or who should “com- 
pel, or attempt to compel, any person or persons to occupy any particular 
seat, or any particular part” of such conveyances on account of race or color 
was made subject to a fine, a suit for damages by the person injured, and 
a term in the county jail.®® In spite of its stringent provisions, the law 
had almost no effect. The captains of the river boats, the chief means of 
travel in the black counties, simply disregarded the law. On the trains, 
practically all of the Negroes, either from choice or economic necessity, 
continued to ride in the second-class cars.®^ A conductor in 1871 did not 
hesitate to ask James Lynch, secretary of state, to leave the “ladies* ** car. 
Lynch immediately complied with the request.®^ 

The failure of the general railroad act did not prevent efforts of the 
Negroes to extend its provisions in a civil rights bill in the next session of 
the legislature. After a great deal of argument, some chicanery, and much 
discomfort on the part of the white Republicans, this bill finally failed by 
one vote to gain the approval of the senate.®® Renewed agitation in th'e 
following year finally gained its passage. In essence, it extended the pro- 
visions of the railroad act to cover hotels, inns, and theaters and other 
places of public amusement, and added to the penalties a requirement for 
the forfeiture of the charter of any corporation that violated the act.®^ 
Early in the following year, a decision in a test case in Vicksburg ex- 
empted from the provisions of the act all organizations save those which 
held a public charter.®® Although a Supreme Court decision a little later 
in the year upheld the act in its limited sense,®® it enjoyed little more suc- 
cess than its predecessors. Here and there a few Negroes braved public 
wrath by refusing to leave sections set apart for the other race,®*^ but such 
cases were rare. Congressman John R. Lynch, requested to leave a white 
table in a railroad dining room at Holly Springs, retired without protest.®® 
By 1888, this working arrangement was not satisfactory to the white- 
line element of the hill counties which was rapidly increasing its influence 
in the state. The first- and second-class arrangement, with a practical 
white monopoly of the first-class accommodations, did not sufficiently em- 
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phasize racial differences. The result was the passage of “an act to pro- 
mote the comfort of passengers on railroad trains.*’ This ordered all 
railroads carrying passengers in the state to provide “equal but separate 
accommodations” for the races.®® A few days later, a supplementary act 
made this regulation applicable to sleeping car companies “so far as prac- 
ticable,” and authorized the railroad commissioners to designate and pro- 
vide, if deemed proper, separate waiting rooms for the sexes and the 
races.®® 

Since it was the determination of a large mass of the white population 
to apply a code of racial distinctions to all possible situations and places 
in which the races might be thrown together, it is apparent that the matter 
was not entirely a problem of law. The development of a ritual to be 
followed by whites and blacks under varying conditions was a slow and 
tedious process. In the early part of the period, most of the saloons served 
whites and Negroes at the same bar. Many of the restaurants, using 
separate tables, served both races in the same room. By 1890, such cases 
were practically unknown. On May 21, 1879, the Negroes of Jackson, 
after a parade of their fire company, gave a picnic in Hamilton Park. On 
the night of May 29, “the ladies of the Episcopal Church” used Hamilton 
Park for a After their picnic, the Negroes went to Angelo’s Hall 

for a dance. This same hall was used for white dances and parties, and 
was frequently the gathering place of Democratic conventions. By 1890, 
both the park and the hall were closed to the Negroes. Throughout the 
state common cemeteries, usually in separate portions, held the graves of 
both whites and Negroes. In 1890, the city of Jackson, in line with a 
policy which was being adopted all over the state, established a new cem- 
etery, and ruled that on and after January 1, 1891, all interments of 
Negroes should take place in it.®^ 

Sidewalks, depot platforms, and promenades offered a more difficult 
problem. The code held that the Negro on a sidewalk must always give 
way to the white man, especially if the white was accompanied by a 
woman. “Jostling” sometimes led to beatings, shootings, or lynchings.®® 
Negroes were warned to keep their distance and mind their language in 
public gathering places, or the citizens would “make a striking example 
of somebody.”®^ Negroes at Natchez received instructions that of the 
promenades along the river, the bluff to the right of Main Street was “for 
the use of the whites, for ladies and children and nurses, — the central Bluff 
between Main street and State for bachelors and the colored population, 
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and the lower promenade for the whites.” There was no law on the sub- 
ject, but the people would see to it that the warning was heeded.®* The 
question as to what streets were to be used by w'hite and Negro children in 
their play also demanded attention.®® 

The Negro must also learn to be careful in his expression of an opin- 
ion, and to avoid unfavorable criticism of white people or white enter- 
prises. In 1886, the Tougaloo Quarterly carried an article entitled “Life 
Incidents of One of Our Boys.” Some of these incidents were not flatter- 
ing to the white people from whose state treasury came money for the 
school. The president escaped censure by promising careful examination 
of all future material.®^ A “little popinjay didapper of a half coon who 
[had] learned to spell 'baker’ at the expense of the tax-payers” wrote to 
a Negro paper in New Orleans letters which contained “several mischie- 
vous lies on the good people of Woodville and Wilkinson County.” The 
editor of the Clarion-Ledger demanded that he be identified, strapped 
across a log, soundly whipped, and made to leave the county.®* 

Newspapers had their own peculiar problems. The Natchez Courier 
took Negro advertising;®® the Clarion refused to handle it without a dis- 
tinguishing label. ^®® Some newspapers of the state carried formal notices 
of Negro weddings, but the editor of the Hinds County Gazette would 
have none of them.^®^ The name used for the race varied with circum- 
stances, usually it was “the negroes,” or “our laboring population.” When 
a fusion ticket against Greenbackers or Populists was to be promoted, the 
terms were “the colored population,” or “our colored citizens” ; in times 
of bad feelings the expressions “niggers,” “coons,” *kullud pussons,” and 
“blacks” were used. In normal times throughout a large part of the 
period, Negroes of prominence were given the title “Hon.” or “Mr.” by 
most of the papers of the state. By 1890, however, this usage had almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Thus, within twenty-five years after the end of the war, a new code 
had come to replace the slave code of 1857. Few of its provisions could 
be found in the statute books. Its application was at times capricious and 
unpredictable. But, in general, members of both races understood and 
observed its content. In almost any conceivable contact with a white man, 
there were certain forms of behavior which the black man must observe. 
The Negro, at last, was “in his place.” 

•* Natchez Daily Courier, May 29, 1866. 

Hinds County Gazette, March 8, 1871 ; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, March 23, 

•^Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 16, 1886. 

••Jackson Clarion-Ledger, October 17, 1889. 

•• Natchez Daily Courier, May 31, 18^. 

ill ^5*’*dian Clarion, November 18, 1865. 

Hinds County Gazette, March 9, 1866. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CRIME AND THE CONVICT LEASE 
The Negro Criminal 

The coming of freedom to more than four hundred thousand slaves 
placed a great strain upon Mississippi's inadequate system of law enforce- 
ment. There was little in the Negro's background or surroundings to give 
him any respect for, or conception of, law in the abstract. Rules of con- 
duct had varied widely from plantation to plantation. On some of them 
the slaves had enjoyed a great deal of license; on others, infractions of 
the rules seldom brought more than the loss of a few privileges, or an 
occasional whipping. Owning not even his clothing or the bed in which 
he slept, the slave had almost no conception of the sacredness of property 
rights ; petty thievery, especially of food supplies, was often his only source 
of minor luxuries. No pride of position, or of family name, existed to 
restrain him. Generally, he had known no incentive for thrift, or for 
material or social advancement. Even as a freedman, public opinion meant 
little to him. The controlling thought of the community held him always 
to be a “nigger," and as such incapable of any virtue. If he lost his 
"name" in any given locality, he easily moved on to another. Arriving in 
the midst of a picking or contracting season, he knew that few questions 
would be asked about his past. This did not mean that the great mass of 
the Negroes were entirely without self-respect, or were habitual law- 
breakers. But it did mean that large numbers of them were. 

The immediate burden of maintaining discipline among the freedmen 
fell upon the officials of the counties and the towns. The destination of a 
large mass of the rural Negro population each Saturday afternoon was the 
nearest town or village. Having arrived there, many of them sought 
diversion with more enthusiasm than wisdom. Public drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct, fighting, or the use of profane language led the way to 
the mayor's court, and from there to the city jail. Reports from towns 
where the numbers of the Negroes and the whites were about equal show 
that a very large percentage of those dealt with by the local officials were 
of the former race. In the jail at Natchez in August, 1866, there were 
two white women, nine white men, and sixty-seven Negroes.^ Fifty-three 
freedmen made up the total population of the jail at Columbus in Novem- 
^ Natchez Daily Courier, , August 21, 1866. 
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her of 1874,2 there were seventeen freedmen in the group of eighteen 
held in Grenada in June of the following year.® The register of the jail 
at Vicksburg from March 1, 1886, to February 28, 1887, held the names 
of 426 Negroes and only twenty whites. During the same period, Negroes 
made up 992 of the 1,416 who served time in the municipal workhouse.^ 
Some reservations must be made before a conclusion can be drawn from 
such figures. A great many more rural Negroes than rural whites came 
into these black-belt towns and became subject to local authorities. Then 
too, it seems probable that the Negro was more likely to be arrested 
for minor offenses than was the white man. After such arrests, only small 
numbers of the freedmen were able to avoid a jail sentence by paying a 
fine. Even after such allowances are made, it remains apparent that the 
disorderly Negro presented a real problem. 

The general method of handling prisoners in the various jails was to 
place them in the municipal chain gang for work on the streets. Even the 
Negro women were often included in such groups.® In the black-belt 
towns these chain gangs quickly assumed a racial character. The feeling 
that no white man should be included in them caused mayors to remit fines 
or white citizens to collect funds for their payment.® 

For crimes more serious than the mere breach of a local ordinance, and 
yet not great enough to carry a sentence of more than a year, the law- 
breaker was sent to the county jail. A great majority of the Negroes so 
sentenced were convicted of petit larcency.*^ The fact that few of the 
counties were equipped to handle the heavy increase in the number of pris- 
oners caused some agitation throughout the state for the substitution of 
the whipping post as the punishment for minor offenses.® As one of its 
concessions to the demands of the tax-payers in 1875, the last Republican 
legislature finally passed a law to allow the leasing of county convicts to 
responsible persons who would promise to maintain them.® The first Dem- 
ocratic legislature, in 1876, broadened the law to allow boards of super- 
visors to work the convicts or to lease them in any manner they saw fit, 
and at the same time extended these rights to the officials of cities and 
towns.^® In 1892, new laws were adopted to apply to those counties which 
did not make agreements with a contractor to take all of their convicts. 
Under this legislation, the employer or landlord of a convict received pref- 

• Hinds County Gazette, November 11, 1874. 

•Ibid., April 14, 1875. 

• H. S. Fulkerson, The Negro, p. 50. 

“Vicksburg Times and Republican, March 3, 1868. 

• Vicksburg Herald, September 28, 1877. 

^ Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, February 27, 1866. 

• Natchez Daily Courier, September 14, 1866, quoting the Hernando Press; Mis- 
sissippi Weekly Pilot, January 2, 1875, quoting the Meridian Mercury; Jackson 
Weekly Clanon, January 23, 1878. 

• Mississippi Session Laws, regular session, 1875, p. 96. 

Ibid., 1876, pp. 201-203. 
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erence in hiring him from the sheriff. The consent of the prisoner was 
not necessary. Convicts who were not removed in this fashion or leased 
by their own consent before the first Saturday after the conviction were 
to be hired out by the sheriff at public outcry. This system was followed 
in the various counties for a number of years after the method had been 
abolished in relation to prisoners of the state. 

Most counties followed the system of leasing all of the prisoners to an 
individual contractor, who generally had the privilege of sub-leasing them. 
It appears probable that the treatment of the convicts by the various county 
lessees was, on the average, even worse than that received by state prison- 
ers.^^ The report of a grand jury after an investigation of one of the 
better county camps is informative. This camp, in Hinds County, just 
outside the capital city of the state, was never the subject of any formal 
complaint ■ 

We examined the cells in which unruly prisoners are kept. They measure 
5x8 feet, are sufficiently high pitched for a prisoner to stand erect, and are 
well ventilated. We also examined the rope, and leather thongs attached, that 
are used for inflicting punishment by tying up by the thumbs. The leathers 
are remarkably soft and pliant, so that the only pain inflicted by their applica- 
tion is from the attitude the prisoner is forced to maintain.^® 

It appears that all, or practically all, the Negroes legally executed dur- 
ing the period were convicted of murder of other Negroes. Since an 
execution was a public affair, and that of a white man was practically 
unknown in the state, these Negro hangings attracted wide attention. 
Excursion trains brought crowds from distant points.^* Negroes, who 
gathered by the thousands, were even more interested in these affairs than 
were whites.^® Those in Bolivar County, according to F. A. Montgomery, 
once set out to attend a hanging in organized societies, with music and 
banners. Blanche Bruce, who was the sheriff at the time, persuaded them 
to disband before coming into the town. 

All in all, the source of the great majority of the Negro's trouble with 
the law from 1865 to 1890 was his penchant for petty thievery. Food from 
the master's pantry, orchard, or barnyard had been considered fair prey 
by the slave who could get away with it, and this attitude had been encour- 
aged by the laxity of many planters and overseers. The clever thief who 
added luxurious morsels to the diet of his family and friends often held 
the admiration and respect of his fellows. With the coming of freedom 
sheer poverty and hunger gave an added incentive for such forays. The 
” Ibid., 1892, pp. 287-299. 

^■J. H. Jones, “Penitentiary Reform in Mississippi,” P.M.HS., VI, 122. 

Raymond Gazette, July 28, 1888. 

Hinds County Gazette, September 29, 1880. 

Ibid., July 5, 1876, October 24, November 21, 1877; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, 
August 7, 1875; Jackson Weekly Clarion, March 3, 1881. 
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Negro found himself surrounded by temptation. Effective fences were 
rare, and hogs, sheep, turkeys, and cattle wandered untended in the uncul- 
tivated stretches of almost every plantation. The theft of such livestock, 
frequent enough in ordinary times, increased to alarming proportions in 
years of poor crops. After the disastrous failure of 1867, General Gillem, 
the Federal commander who sternly refused to issue any rations to the 
destitute, white or black, reported with dry formality : 

. . . On gathering the crop it has in a majority of cases been ascertained that 
the share of the laborer does not pay his indebtedness for supplies advanced, 
and instead of receiving a dividend he is in debt. . . . 

The crop . . . having been gathered, the freedmen are now idle, and without, 
in a great majority of instances, means of support. The result is great com- 
plaints from every section of the state of depredations being committed on live 
stock, hogs, sheep and cattle. This is now the condition of affairs in the state 
of Mississippi.^* 

General Gillem’s only contribution to the situation was an order prohibiting 
the purchase or delivery of country supplies after sunset. In the mean- 
time, the legislature had established heavy penalties for the trapping of 
hogs or the milking of wandering cows.^^ 

To the owners of livestock, matters became more and more exasperating 
as the years went by. The editor of the Hinds County Gazette offered 
enthusiastic approval of the whipping of thieves or suspects by vigilantes,^® 
and his colleague of the Fayette Chronicle adopted the slogan, “Stripes 
for chicken thieves. Halters for horse thieves.^'^® The editor of the For- 
est Register was even more indignant: “Our advice to hog-raisers is, if a 
man is found under very suspicious circumstances in the woods, drop him, 
and let the buzzards hold an inquest over his remains.”®® 

The result of such agitation was the passage by the first Democratic 
legislature of a bill which declared the theft of any property valued at 
more than ten dollars, or of any kind of cattle or swine, regardless of 
value, to be grand larceny, subjecting the thief to a term up to five years 
in the state penitentiary.®^ This was the famous “pig law,” which was 
largely responsible for an increase in the population of the state prison 
from 272 in 1874 to 1,072 at the end of 1877.®® It was this law that made 
of the convict lease system a big business enterprise, and it was its repeal 
in 1887 that reduced the number of convicts from 966 to 484 in fourteen 

^•J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” PM.HS.CS., I, 342-343. 

" Mississippi Session Laws, regular session, 1865, pp. 209, 236. 

Hinds County Gazette, February 9, 1876, July 4, 1877. 

Ibid., September 5, 1877, quoting the Fayette Chronicle, 

Forest Register, September 15, 1875. 

“Hinds County Gazette, February 9, 1876; Mississippi Code, 1880, section 2901. 

“Hinds County Gazette, March 18, 1874; Mississippi Annual Reports, 1877, p. 115. 
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months and prepared the way for the abolition of that system.^ While it 
lasted, the “pig law” made enormously profitable an institution which, in 
the words of an official who studied it, “left its trail of dishonor and death 
which could only find a parallel in some of the persecutions of the Middle 

Ages.“24 

The Convict Lease 

Early in 1866, Governor Humphreys announced that the state peni- 
tentiary, which had been partly destroyed during the war, was once more 
in condition for the reception of convicts.^® As a matter of fact, however, 
proper accommodations for any considerable number of prisoners were 
never available at any time during the period. There were immediate de- 
mands that the legislature find some way to relieve the state of the support 
of the convicts, who would now be numbered “by thousands rather than 
hundreds. These demands were quickly met by acts which empowered 
the Governor to lease the prison and its occupants for a term of years, and 
which allowed the contractor to use the convicts, under certain conditions, 
outside the walls of the prison.^"^ 

It appears that the lease made under these provisions was never put 
into effect. Instead, General Gillem, commanding the Fourth Military 
District, made a remarkable contract with Edmund Richardson, planter, 
capitalist, and speculator, under which Richardson received almost absolute 
control over the prisoners of the state until November, 1871. Richardson 
not only gained the labor of the convicts without cost, but also received 
from the state $18,000 yearly for their maintenance and almost $12,000 for 
their transportation.^® There is little wonder that he came to be known 
as the greatest cotton planter in the world, with a crop that in one year 
reached the amazing total of 11,500 bales.^ 

With the institution of the Republican government in 1870, Governor 
Alcorn launched an immediate attack on the system, and demanded that 
facilities be provided for employing the convicts inside the prison.*® Noth- 
ing was accomplished until early in 1872, when the legislature passed an 
act for the establishment of an elaborate system of prison farms, to be 
completed by April, 1876, and to be operated by the state. Pending the 
completion of these arrangements, a new contract might be made for the 
lease of the convicts, with the provision that those outside the walls could 

** Jackson Clarion-Ledger, February 28, 1889. 

**J. H. Jones, op. cit , VI, 112. 

Jackson Clarion, February 2, 1866. 

Hinds County Gazette, August 24, 1866. 

Mississippi Session Laws, 1866-1867, pp. 212-213, 736. 

” Natchez Datly Courier, November 21, 1866, quoting the Hinds County Gazette 
of November 10, 1866; Mississippi House Journal, 1870, Appendix, p. 58; 1873, p. 
556 ; Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, p. 8. 

"Jackson Weekly Clarion, April 7, 1881, quoting the Atlanta Constitution. 

•® Mississippi House Journal, 1870, Appendix, p. 58. 
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be used only on public works.*^ As a result, most of the convicts were 
still held by contractors when the last Republican legislature in 1875, as a 
part of its surrender to the tax-payers, gave up the idea of completing the 
new system, authorized the extension of a new lease to 1880, and re- 
moved the limitation on the type of work to be performed outside the 
walls.** 

With the assembly of the Democratic legislature in 1876, and the 
passage of the “pig law,” the convict lease became a tremendous enter- 
prise. Between 1871 and 1875, the total number of the convicts ranged from 
200 to 250;** from 1876 to 1^7, it ran from 800 to more than 1,000.*^ 
The master of these men from June, 1876, to January, 1887, was Jones 
S. Hamilton, an almost incredible character who dabbled in Republican and 
Democratic politics, speculated with race tracks, gas works, railroads, and 
real estate, and made and spent several fortunes with splendid recklessness. 
Hailed by many as the first citizen of the state, and cursed by others as 
its evil genius, he was a counterpart in miniature of his great contempo- 
raries, the “robber barons” of the North and West. After a gun battle in 
the streets of Jackson in 1887, he found himself charged with the murder 
of a leading Prohibitionist editor. Not allowed to furnish bond, he 
emerged from the succeeding imprisonment and trial unconvicted, but 
wrecked in health and fortune.*® 

Hamilton and his minor associates seldom employed the convicts in 
their own enterprises. Instead, they sub-leased them to a varied group of 
planters, speculators, and railroad and levee contractors. Having com- 
pleted these subsidiary leases, they appear to have lost all interest in their 
charges. Out over the state, in great rolling cages or temporary stock- 
ades, on remote plantations or deep in the swamps of the Delta, the con- 
victs were completely at the mercy of the sub-lessees and their guards. 
This isolation of the convict camps helps to explain the slow development 
of an audible protest against the abuses of the system. Other factors were 
the absence of any effective opposition in politics, and the belief that the 
arrangement was enabling the state to maintain a low scale of taxation. 

Even more effective in the preservation of the system, however, was 
the fact that it applied almost entirely to Negroes. The reasons for this 
are apparent. Of the few white men who went to the prison at all, a 
remarkably large percentage were convicted of very grave crimes with 

Mississippi Session Laws, 1872, pp. 67-86. 

**Ibid., regular session, 1875, pp. 107-108. 

** Mississippi House Journal, 1873, Appendix, p. 113; 1873, p. 562; Hinds County* 
Gaxette, March 18, 1874. 

■* Superintendent of the Mississippi Penitentiary, Report, 1876, 1877, 1878-1879, 
188(K-1881, 1882-1883, 1884-1885, 1886-1887. 

■* Mississippi Weekly Pilot, February 2, 1875 ; Hinds County Gazette, January 30, 
1878, September 15, 1883, May 7, 14, December 3, 1887; Jackson Weekly Clarion, 
August 2, 1882, quoting the Grenada Sentinel. 
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sentences of more than ten years. Under the law, they must remain within 
the walls. The contractors, generally opposed to the mixing of whites and 
blacks at common labor, had little use for the few white men who were 
available. Here and there a few of them might be found in the camps, 
serving usually at clerical tasks or as “straw bosses.” In general, the lease 
system may be viewed as a method of working Negro convicts. 

This is apparent from statistics throughout the period. In April, 1869, 
there were 364 convicts. Of these 235, all Negroes, were on the levees 
and plantations. Of the 129 retained within the prison, 105 were white.®® 
In December, 1871, the total number of convicts was 234. Of these, 
Richardson left all of the fifty-six white men and twenty-two Negroes 
within the walls. All the rest of the Negroes, including six women, were 
on his plantations.®^ In 1872 only six white men were employed outside 
the prison, and in 1876 only twenty-three.®® In the face of the racial 
antagonism which had been aroused in the early seventies there can be 
little wonder that as late as 1884, Governor Lowry was able to declare 
that there ' /as no public sentiment to aid in the protection of the convicts 
against outi ages 

An idea of what was going on in the camps in the meantime can be 
gained from the table of death rates compiled by Frank Johnston for the 
use of the investigating committee of 1886: 


White Convict Death Rate 


Year 

Average Number 


Death Rate 


of Convicts 

Deaths 

% 

1880 

92 

4 

4.34 

1881 

92 

5 

5.43 

1882 

83 

2 

2 40 

1883 

83 

5 

6.02 

1884 

88 

5 

5.69 

1885 

88 

7 

7.95 

Average white death rate for 6 

years 

5.30 


Negro Convict Death Rate 



Average Number 


Death Rate 

Year 

of Convicts 

Deaths 

% 

1880 

843 

52 

6.17 

1881 

843 

74 

8.77 

1882 

735 

126 

17.14 

1883 

735 

84 

11.42 

1884 

698 

87 

1249 

1885 

698 

69 

9.87 

Average Negro death date for 6 

years 

....10.97^0 


*® Vicksburg Daily Times, April 15, 1869. 

Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, p. 113. ^ 

’"Mississippi House Journal, 1873, p. 562; Superintendent of the Mississippi 
Penitentiary, Report, 1876, p. 6. 

Mississippi House Journal, 1884, p. 30. 

J. H. ..ones, op. cit., VI, 128. 
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These figures become more significant when they are compared with the 
percentages of deaths in six prisons of the Middle West in 1884, 1885, 
and 1886. These ranged from 0.51 to 1.08 per cent.'*^ 

From time to time stories of the horrors of the camps were printed 
by local newspapers.^^ In 1884, an incident at Vicksburg attracted wider 
attention. Eighteen convicts, being returned to the prison as disabled, 
proved to be in such a terrible condition from punishment and frost-bite 
that they had to be smuggled through Vicksburg in a covered wagon. The 
matter was taken up by a newspaper in that town, and a member of the 
state legislature demanded an investigation. After causing some excite- 
ment, the resulting report was either lost or stolen. Public interest sub- 
sided, and the powerful lobby of the leasing system was able to prevent 
any further action.^^ 

In 1887, there came another incident to arouse discussion. The grand 
jury of Hinds County, wandering off its usual beat, inspected the state 
prison. To many who had given the matter little attention its report came 
as a shock : 

We found [in the hospital section] twenty-six inmates, all of whom have been 
lately brought there off the farms and railroads, many of them with consump- 
tion and other incurable diseases, and all bearing on their persons marks of 
the most inhuman and brutal treatment. Most of them have their backs cut 
in great wales, scars and blisters, some with the skin pealing [jic] off in pieces 
as the result of severe beatings. 

Their feet and hands in some instances show signs of frost bite, and all of them 
with the stamp of manhood almost blotted out of their faces. . . . They are 
lying there dying, some of them on bare boards, so poor and emaciated that 
their bones almost come through their skin, many complaining for the want of 
food. 

. . . We actually saw live vermin crawling over their faces, and the little 
bedding and clothing they have is in tatters and stiff with filth. 

As a fair sample of this system, on Jan. 6, 1887, 204 convicts were leased to 
McDonald^^ up to June 6, 1887, and during this six months 20 died, and 19 
were discharged and escaped and 23 were returned to the walls disabled and 
sick, many of whom have since died.^® 

During the same month, members of the state board of control de- 
scended on the camps of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad in Harrison 
County. This railroad, which had been using a number of convicts since 
1884, had taken over the entire leasing system on very favorable terms 
« Ibid., VI, 127. 

Vicksburg Times and Republican, July 18, 1873 ; Hinds County Gazette, July 3, 
1879; Jackson Weekly Clarion, May 23, 1883, quoting the Port Gibson Reveille. 

J. H. Jones, op. cit., VI, 114, 115. 

This same man was said to have kept as many as 196 prisoners in a room that 
measured thirty-five or forty by seventy-five feet. J. H. Jones, op, cit., VI, 126. 

Jackson Weekly Clarion, July 13, 1887. 
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early in 1887. General expectations that its control would bring more 
favorable conditions were dispelled by the report of the board, which found 
the railroad camps to be little better than those of the sub-lessees.**® Wide- 
spread indignation and another embarrassing investigation in 1888 finally 
convinced the president of the railroad that the use of the convicts was not 
worth its cost in “unjust and harmful criticism.”^^ As a result, the cor- 
poration canceled its lease and returned the convicts to the prison. 

The state then began to lease the convicts, at eight dollars a month for 
Negroes and seven dollars for white men, to individual planters.*® This 
method, followed until 1894, was generally regarded as much more humane 
than its predecessors. One report had it that the death rate, which had 
reached a new high of sixteen per cent in 1887 and eleven per cent in 
1888, dropped to three per cent in 1889.*® This improvement, however, 
was not enough to preserve the system. Public indignation aroused by 
the revelations of 1887 and 1888, the increasing power of the small-farmer 
element, and a spirited attack by the Prohibitionist forces®® convinced the 
constitutional convention of 1890 that the entire arrangement must be 
abandoned. 

As a result, the new constitution forbade the leasing of any convicts 
after December 31, 1894, and authorized the legislature to establish a 
prison farm. In addition, convicts might be used on levees, roads, and 
other public works under state supervision, but not under private con- 
tractors.®^ Thus passed the convict lease, described by J. H. Jones as “the 
product of human rapacity grafted upon conditions that a defunct slavery 
had left behind it.”®^ 

July 6. 1887. 

Jackson Clarion- Ledger, February 23, 1888. 

Appleton* s Cyclopedia, 1893, p. 498. 

Ibid., 1889. p. 564. 

•® Mississippi IVhite Ribboner, March 15, 1890. 

Mississippi Constitution of 1890, Article X, sections 223-226. 

“ J. H. Jones, op. ciU, VI, 120. 



CHAPTER XVII 


EDUCATION 


Missionary Schools, 1865-1870 

Negro education in the period between the end of the war and the 
establishment of the reconstructed government in 1870 continued to be 
almost entirely a system of missionary schools which collected tuition from 
the students and received some aid from the Freedmen’s Bureau. Here 
and there the Negroes set up little schools at their own expense, generally 
under a Negro teacher.^ Although an investigator reported, in 1867, that 
the number of children attending these volunteei schools was *‘quite 
large,”^ no accurate information can be obtained. It is probable that 
most of them, served by incompetent teachers and inadequately financed, 
lasted only a short time. 

Efforts by General Thomas J. Wood to interest the white citizens of 
the state in the establishment of schools for the freedmen with aid from 
the Bureau appear to have failed almost completely. Although the plan 
gained the verbal support of a number of native leaders,® no reference to 
its application can be found except in Wilkinson County In general, the 
early attitude of the masses of the white population was one of absolute 
opposition to the education of the freedmen, and of scorn for the idea that 
they might be expected to contribute to it.® This attitude gained expres- 
sion in the persecution and ostracism of the “yankee schoolmarms.”® At- 
tacks on native whites who took up such work were, in some counties, 
more bitter than those on the missionaries.^ 

^ M. G. Abney, “Reconstruction in Pontotoc County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 259; White- 
law Reid, After the War, p. 511; Jackson Weekly Clarion, September 19, 1867. 

* Ross H. Moore, “Social and Economic Conditions in Mississippi during Recon- 
struction,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1938, p. 208. 

* Stuart G. Noble, Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, p. 6. 

* J. S. McNeily, “From Organization to Overthrow of Mississippi’s Provisional 
Government,” P.M.HS.CS., I, 237. 

* House Executive Documents, no. 2, 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 25, 82, 99; 
Whitelaw Reid, op. cit., p. 424. 

•Julia Kendel, “Reconstruction in Lafayette County,” P.M.H.S., XIII, 258; Julia 
C. Brown, “Reconstruction in Yalobusha and Grenada Counties,” P.M.H.S., XII, 
264; E. F. Puckett, “Reconstruction in Monroe County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 138; Hattie 
Magee, “Reconstruction in Lawrence County,” P.M.HS., XI, 196; M. G. Abney, 
op. cit., XI, 258-259; S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 15; A. T. Morgan, Yasoo, pp. 112-113; 
Jackson Daily Mississippi Standard, May 1, 1866; Hinds Q)unty Gazette, July 13, 
1866, September 15. 1869, March 15, May 26, 1871. 

^ M. G. Abney, op. cit., XI, 258; J. Kendel, op. cit., XIII, 258; H. Magee, op. cit., 
XI, 174, 195-196; R. H. Moore, op. cit., p. 229. 
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As it gradually became apparent that Negro education, in one form 
or another, was a permanent result of the war, many of the more con- 
servative leaders of the state turned to the idea that the work should be 
undertaken by native white Mississippians. From press and pulpit came 
the call for action.® In practically every case, the reasoning was the same. 
Negro education was inevitable, and the Negro educated by the Yankee 
would be more dangerous than the Yankee himself. Furthermore, de- 
clared the editor of the Standard, “A Southern teacher would instill into 
the young. Southern ideas of the relative social relations, rights and duties 
of the races.”® In spite of evident interest, which reached its peak late 
in 1866, the movement was almost completely without results. The 
Panola Star reported the establishment of “a little nigger school” under 
the control of a Confederate veteran; a similar institution set up in Yazoo 
City to gain Negro votes in 1868 lasted only through the election.^® The 
idea seems to have been almost entirely abandoned by the end of the spring 
of 1867.1^ 

In the meantime, neither the constitutional convention of 1865 nor the 
legislature gave the matter any attention beyond the statute of 1867, which 
required that apprentices be taught to read and write. As before the war, 
public education was left to the counties. Those which set up and main- 
tained public schools seem to have opened none of their facilities to the 
Negroes. As a result, Negro education by January of 1870 had fallen 
below even the poor records of 1868 and 1869. In the entire state there 
were only seventy-two registered schools for Negroes. These employed 
ninety teachers, sixty-one of whom were white. The teachers, in poorly 
equipped cabins and churches, ministered to a total enrollment of 3,475 
students, with an average attendance of 2,586.^^ Thus, after five years 
of freedom, the task of educating half a million freedmen was still prac- 
tically untouched. 

Public Schools, 1870-1875 

Immediately after the Constitution of 1868 pledged the state to a com- 
plete system of public education, most of the attacks of the Democratic 
press centered upon the fact that there was no provision for the separation 
of the races.^® When it became apparent that the controlling elements in 
the Republican party had no intention of setting up mixed schools, the 
attack shifted to other grounds. T. S. Gathright, who was to become the 

■Hinds County Gazette, July 13, 1866; Jackson Daily Mississippi Standard, 
March 24, 1866; Jackson Clarion, February 9, 16, March 8, April 18, December 16, 
1868; Friar’s Point Coahomian, April 20, May 4, 1866; Edward Mayes, History of 
Education in Mississippi, p. 282. 

• Jackson Daily Mississippi Standard, March 24, 1866. 

Ibid., April 8, 1866, quoting the Panola Star; A. T. Morgan, op. cit., pp. 219-220. 

S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Jackson Daily Clarion, February 21, April 8, 1868. 
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first Democratic superintendent of education in 1876, denounced the school 
law of 1870 as “an unmitigated outrage upon the rights and liberties of 
the white people of the State . . . enacted to demoralize our people and to 
proselyte our children in the interest of a political party hostile to the 
dignity, interests and sensibilities of the white people of Mississippi/'^** 
Charges were made that the teachers from the North were all radical 
emissaries in disguise, who not only insidiously inculcated the political 
creed of their party, but also acted as propagandists for its doctrine of 
social equality.^® It was also reported that some of the superintendents 
were forcing the use of Yankee pronunciation.^® All of this criticism, 
however, was subordinated to the cry that the new system involved an 
enormous expenditure, that the greater part of this was for the benefit of 
the Negroes, and that all of it came from the pockets of the whites. 

Among such men as Gathright and the editors of the Clarion and the 
Gazette, much of this attack was built on a desire to gain political advan- 
tage, and all of it was kept within the verbal sphere. With many men of 
humbler station, however, to think was to act. In the hill counties of the 
eastern and northern portions of the state, small farmers, aggrieved by 
poor crops and rising taxes, rode out at night to destroy the educational 
system so strongly denounced by their leaders. During the fall and win- 
ter of 1870 and the spring of 1871, the counties of Winston, Monroe, 
Choctaw, Lowndes, Pontotoc, Lee, Noxubee, and Chickasaw experienced 
a reign of terror. Teachers were tortured and murdered, or, at best, or- 
dered to leave the county. No free school was safe from attack, but the 
violence centered on the schools of the Negroes. As yet, public funds had 
supplied very few buildings for the freedmen in these counties. This did 
not prevent the raiders from burning structures erected by the Negroes 
themselves, or churches which were being used as schools. By the sum- 
mer of 1871, in a number of counties, not a school remained in operation.^* 
Before the end of the year, however, there came a change which Superin- 
tendent H. R. Pease described as “a marvelous revolution in public senti- 
ment."^® Violence ceased almost entirely, and attacks in the press greatly 
decreased in volume and intensity. Reasons for this change are difficult 
to discover. The disappearance of violence was a part of the decline of 
the Klan and other marauding groups. The gradual decrease of verbal 
attacks probably resulted from the discovery that the system of public 

Hinds G)unty Gasette, October 12, 1870. 

March 15, 1871, 

April 26. 1871. 

Ibid., February 21, March IS, April 5, October 18, 1871; Mississippi House 
Journal, 1873, p. 723 ; R. H. Moore, op. cit., p. 222. 

Report on the Condition of Affairs in the Late Insurrectionary States, pt. 1, pp. 
73, 74, 75, 77; Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, pp. 182-183; Forrest 
Cooper, “Reconstruction in Scott County,” P.M.HS., XIII, 129; J. C. Brown, op. 
dt, XII, 239 ; R. H. Moore, op. cit., p. 223. 

Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix ^ p. 181. 
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education was gaining remarkable support from a growing majority of 
the white population. It soon came to be known that an unqualified attack 
on the system was bad politics. The feeling grew that even for the Negro, 
especially if he was to continue to be a voter, a certain amount of educa- 
tion was not a bad thing. 

In the meantime, schools were being established, equipped, and sup- 
plied with teachers with remarkable rapidity. By the end of 1871, the 
first year of extensive operations, 230 schoolhouses had been constructed 
for Negroes, and 252 for whites.^® The report of the superintendent shows 
that these new buildings housed only a small portion of the great number 
of schools that had been established : 



White 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Negro 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Primary schools 

535 

18,312 

603 

26,303 

Grammar schools 

400 

14,432 

51 

2,641 

High schools 

78 

5,045 

4 

640 

Mixed grade schools 

729 

24,577 

202 

12,37021 


In spite of great obstacles such as sparse population, scarcity of cities 
and towns, lack of trained teachers, and economic depression, steady prog- 
ress was maintained throughout the period of Republican control. Of the 
176,945 Negro educables, 89,813 were enrolled in the public schools by the 
end of 1875. They were served by 2,019 teachers, who received an av- 
erage monthly salary of $53.45.^^ 

The fact that even under Republican government they did not receive 
their proportionate share of teachers or of equipment did not discourage 
the almost pathetic faith of the masses of the Negroes in education. Both 
in the percentage of their enrollment, and in average daily attendance, if 
the report of the superintendent is correct, they exceeded the white popula- 
tion.^® Their enthusiasm was further demonstrated by the heavy attend- 
ance at the public examinations and exhibitions with which their schools 
closed their sessions.^"* Finally, in the midst of the surrender of 1875, the 
Negroes in the state senate, to a man, voted against the reduction of the 
tax levied for the schools.^® Education, with the ownership of land and 
the right to vote, was held in the mind of the Negro to be an integral part 
of the substance of freedom. It was to this faith in education that Negro 
leaders appealed when they urged those of their race to disregard the gen- 
eral terror and go to the polls in 1875. The loss of the ballot would mean 

S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 34. 

" Ibid., p. 39. 

^'Ibid., pp. 139, 141. 

” Ibid., p. 139. 

** Mississippi Weekly Pilot, August 5, 1870; Hinds County Gazette, July 10, 17, 
August 7, 1872, April 28, 1875, July 5, 1876; Vicksburg Times and Republican, April 
1, 1873. 

Hinds County Gazette, May 5, 1875. 
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the loss of their schools, and would forever doom them to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.^* At the time of their surrender in Yazoo 
County, the only concession the Negroes asked of the Democrats was the 
preservation of their schools.^^ It was therefore with great anxiety that 
the freedmen awaited the action of the Democratic legislature of 1876. 

Negro Education Under Democratic Control, 1876-1890 

In spite of the appearance of some demands that the entire free school 
system be abolished as a Yankee importation and a monstrous evil,^® the 
more prominent Democratic leaders were convinced of the virtues of educa- 
tion for the Negroes and were determined to preserve as far as possible 
the pledges their party had made in the campaign of 1870.^ It was their 
contention, however, that great economy could be achieved without affect- 
ing in any way the efficiency of the system. Some even went so far as to 
declare that the Democrats would give the Negroes better schools and 
longer terms for less money.®® They proceeded to write their theories 
into law in 1876, and to put them to the test in the years immediately 
following. 

The legislature made no effort to change the fundamental principles of 
the educational system. Their attack on expenditures, however, was im- 
mediate and drastic. Salaries of county superintendents were reduced to 
twenty per cent of the schedule of 1874, and those of teachers to a maxi- 
mum of forty dollars a month. There was a specific provision that no 
school funds of the state or the counties were to be used for any other 
purpose than the payment of the salaries of teachers and superintendents. 
The absence of extensive or reliable information makes an analysis of the 
effects of this legislation almost impossible. The conclusion of the writer 
who has given the education of the period most careful study is as follows : 

The school laws, passed by the legislature of 1876, had in view the curtailment 
of expenses. They certainly did not have in view the wrecking of the public 
school system and the abandonment of Negro education. Yet, as a result of 
these laws, the efficiency of the system was greatly reduced.^i 

In this period of deflation, the Negro schools seem to have suffered more 
heavily than those of the whites. Such statistics as are available indicate 
a large decline in the number of their teachers, and in enrollment and av- 
erage daily attendance.®® This is at first difficult to understand, in view of 

*• Mississippi Weekly Pilot, October 2, 1875; Hinds County Gazette, January 5, 
1876. 

Senate Miscellaneous Documents, no. 45, 44th Congress, 2d session, p. 211. 

** Mississippi Weekly Pilot, November 13, 1875, quoting the Meridian Mercury, 

'•Hinds County Gazette, January 5, October 18, 1876; Gkivemor J. M. Stone. 
M essage, 1877, p. 1 1 ; S. G. Noble, op, cti,, p. 49. 

Hinds County Gazette, January 5, 1876, quoting the Holly Springs Reporter, 

S. G. Noble, op, cit„ p. 49. 

”/Wd., pp. 51, 139, 141. 
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the fact that under the law every school in each county had an equal claim 
upon the funds so long as they lasted. The explanation appears to lie in 
the fact that the determination of the number and the location of the vari- 
ous schools lay entirely in the hands of the county boards and superintend- 
ents. It seems that in the move for economy within the counties more 
Negro than white schools were closed.®^ In some of the counties all 
schools, white and black, were ordered closed until the local debts had 
been paid.®^ 

In 1879, the number of teachers in the Negro schools once more 
reached that of 1875, and there began an increase in enrollment and at- 
tendance that generally paralleled that of the whites until 1890. This does 
not mean, however, that the development could be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the face of increasing demands upon the teachers and the schools, 
property values and the resultant revenues continued to decline. This 
situation, combined with a determination not to increase taxes, was reflected 
in the reduction of the salaries of teachers, white and black, from an av- 
erage of more than fifty-five dollars a month in 1875, and thirty dollars 
in 1880, to twenty-eight dollars and seventy-four cents in 1885.®® Reports 
on the physical equipment of the schools reveal a poverty that must have 
been disheartening to teachers and pupils alike. 

It is impossible to learn how the equipment of Negro schools compared 
with that of the whites. Under the law, no state or county funds could be 
used for buildings and supplies. In the face of this local responsibility, 
it is safe to assume that a majority of the Negro schools were located in 
the log huts and churches that in 1887 supplied more than two-thirds of 
the buildings used for education in a number of the counties.®® 

It is also impossible to gain any information on the comparative sal- 
aries of white and Negro teachers between 1877 and 1886. Under the 
laws of 1878, teachers were to be ranked by the superintendents as first, 
second, or third grade, and their salaries were to be adjusted accordingly. 
Some of the superintendents took advantage of this arrangement to rank 
all of their white teachers as first-grade, and gave them the maximum of 
forty dollars a month. ®’^ It is probable that even an equitable application 
of the system would have placed most of the Negro teachers in the lower 
classification, although, in contrast with the whites, the best trained and 
most ambitious members of their race sought positions in the schools. At 
any rate, when the reports of the superintendent began to offer separate 
statistics for the two groups in 1886, it was shown that the average salary 
for Negro teachers was $27.40 a month, as compared with $31.37 for 

■■ Hinds County Gazette, August 9, September 20, 1876, June 12, 1878. 

** Senate Reports, no. 527, 44th Congress, 1st session, pp. 1623, 1638. 

” S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 141. 

•• Ibid., p. 65. 

Hinds County Gazette, September 14, 1881. 
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whites. This disparity continued to increase until the averages, respec- 
tively, were $23.20 and $33.37 in 1890, and $21.53 and $33.04 in 1895.®® 

Strangely enough, this relative retrogression of the Negro schools, 
which became more apparent after 1890, was largely the result of a great 
increase of interest and faith in education on the part of the mass of the 
whites. This belief that through education all things were possible greatly 
resembled that of the Negroes of the early seventies. Under its influence, 
the lower classes of the white population demanded more and more facil- 
ities for their children. They recognized, however, their own poverty and 
that of the state as a whole. The conviction therefore became stronger 
and stronger that the additional revenue must come not through an in- 
crease in taxation, but through a reduction of the educational opportunities 
offered to the Negroes. Demands for such action, based on the argument 
that Negroes paid almost no taxes for the support of the schools, came 
from all over the state.®® With the legislative reapportionment under the 
Constitution of 1890, the white population of the counties in which this 
attitude had strongest support gained control of the government of the 
state. 

By 1890, then, public education for the Negroes reached a peak from 
which it declined slowly but steadily for many years. The situation in 
that year is disclosed by the following table : 



White 

Negro 

Educable children 

191,792 

272,682 

Enrollment 

150,868 

183,290 

Average daily attendance 

96,077 

111,627 

Number of teachers 

4,269 

3,097 

Average monthly salary 

$33.37 

$23 20^0 


Of those in school, about 46,000 Negroes and the same number of 
whites received not more than three months of training each year. There 
were still 313,572 Negroes over ten years of age who were unable to write, 
as compared with 45,755 whites in the same category."*^ In the gradual 
improvement in educational facilities gained by the whites after 1900, the 
Negroes were not to share. It was the general feeling of the dominant 
race that, unable to care properly for their own children, they could not 
be expected to provide from their scanty funds more than a smattering of 
education for the blacks. For the Negro “in his place'' that was enough. 

” S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 141. 

■"Hinds County Gazette, December 14, 1881, November 1, 1882, October 11, 1884, 
May 20, 1889; Jackson Weekly Clarion, September 20, 1882; ibid., February 27, 1882, 
quoting the Madison Democrat and the Brandon Republican,^ Jackson Clarion^ Ledger, 
July 4, 1889; Mississippi Superintendent of Education, Biennial Report, 1882-1883, 
pp. 41, 42; 1884-1885. pp. 51, 62, 64. 81. 

S. G. Noble, op. at., pp. 139, 141. The figure given for the number of educables 
of each race is for 1889. 

U. S. Census, 1890, Vol. II, part ii, pp. 139, 198, 201. 
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Private Schools and Higher Education 

In addition to the public schools, the Negroes had access during the 
period to a number of private establishments which, as a rule, were under 
the auspices of some religious organization. Although these schools gen- 
erally bore the title of institute, college, or university, their curricula were 
elementary, and in faculty and equipment they seldom ranked far above 
the better public grammar schools. Depending largely on the fluctuating 
interest and resources of Northern missionary groups, they were generally 
in serious financial difficulties, and often collapsed after a few months, or 
at most a few years, of operation. 

Among the more important schools of this type was Shaw University 
at Holly Springs. Established in 1866 by the Mississippi Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, its story throughout the period was one 
of a devoted faculty and a poverty-stricken student body struggling val- 
iantly to maintain existence. This struggle was complicated for a time by 
an effort to conduct a commercial institute and a medical school on the 
campus at Holly Springs, and by the division of available funds with 
Haven Academy, a '‘preparatory school’* which was established at Meridian 
in 1868. Although it was overrun with students who were able to con- 
tribute little or nothing to its upkeep, and who seldom managed to complete 
the elementary "classical** course, this institution managed to survive, and 
gradually to improve its condition. Its name was changed to Rust Uni- 
versity in 1890.^^ 

Similar efforts on the part of the Negro Baptist Associations of the 
state, in cooperation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
involved Natchez Seminary for Freedmen, Natchez College, Jackson Col- 
lege, and several short-lived theological institutes. The Seminary for 
Freedmen, established at Natchez in 1877, was removed to Jackson in 
1883, and reestablished as Jackson College.^® Its maintenance was made 
especially difficult by the independent attitude of the various conventions 
and associations of the state, and by the desire of each to have its own 
educational institution. The most important of these semi-independent en- 
terprises was Natchez College, "the Pride of the Race,** established at 
Natchez by the Missionary Baptist Convention in 1885. The story of the 
efforts of the convention to support this institution was one of heart- 
breaking sacrifice and continuous misfortune until 1897.^^ In that year 
the Baptist Home Mission Society was finally able to exert enough pres- 
sure to secure the cooperation of the various associations in establishing 

** Ruth Watkins, “Reconstruction in Marshall County,” PM,H.S,, XII, 199-200; 
Goodspeed Publishing Company, Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Mississippi, 
II, 339; Ulin W. Leavell, Philanthropy in Negro Education, p. 41. 

*• Patrick H. Thompson, Negro Baptists in Mississippi, pp. 146-148, 400-401, 403. 

‘‘/Wd., pp. 78, 86, 87, 123, 148, 158, 207, 214, 223, 224, 227, 234, 236, 242, 255, 
279. 
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a board of education which would concentrate its efforts on Jackson 
College.^® 

Southern Christian Institute, at Edwards, was incorporated by the 
Christian Church in 1875, as a co-educational institution to give industrial, 
normal, and ministerial training. After its establishment in 1882, its story 
was the usual one of a rush of poorly trained, poverty-stricken students 
that soon carried its enrollment to more than three hundred. The lack 
of adequate finances caused the abolition of its free-school section in 1887, 
and resulted in a heavy loss in the number of students. This realistic 
handling of the sitution, and the possession of eight hundred acres of cotton 
land, allowed it to survive and gradually to improve its facilities.^® 

Campbell College, established in 1887 with branches at Vicksburg and 
Friar's Point, was unique in that, as an enterprise of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, it had no connection with any white organization. 
The two branches of the school maintained a precarious existence until 
1898, when they were united in the city of Jackson.^^ 

Mount Hermon Female Seminary at Clinton was perhaps the most 
successful of a number of small institutions established through the efforts 
of individual enthusiasts. Sarah Dickey, a teacher in the Negro public 
school at Clinton, conceived in 1873 the idea of establishing for Negro 
girls of the state a school similar to Mount Holyoke, of which she was a 
graduate. By soliciting funds from friends in the North and from 
Negroes in Mississippi, and by giving picnics, suppers, and musical en- 
tertainments, Miss Dickey succeeded in raising the necessary funds for 
establishing her school in 1874. By 1885, she had raised and invested 
$15,000, and was maintaining the institution in a manner that brought 
favorable comment from visitors.^® Running from day to day and month 
to month without any assured source of income, Mount Hermon managed 
finally to survive the financial difficulties that wrecked a number of similar 
enterprises. 

None of the schools heretofore mentioned really merited their classi- 
fication as institutions of higher learning. In fact, throughout the period, 
there were only three which had any just claims to that distinction. Two 
of these, the Holly Springs State Normal and Alcorn University, were 
supported entirely by the state. The third, Tougaloo University, received 
some aid from public funds until 1891. This assured and continuous rev- 
enue, small though it was, gave to these schools a stability which made 
for progress. 

The Normal School at Holly Springs grew out of the assumption of 
control by the state, in 1870, of the normal department of Shaw Univer- 
sity. In return for this control, and for the services rendered, the legis- 

‘VWd., pp. 346-357. 

*■ Goodspeed Publishing Company, op. cit., II, 341, 369. 

Revels A. Adams, Cyclopedia of African Methodism in Mississippi, p. 42. 

‘■Hinds County Gasette, April 15, 1874, May 5, 12, 1875; Horace S. Fulkerson, 
Rambling Recollections, p. -135. 
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lature appropriated to the school $4,000 in 1870 and $5,000 in each of the 
two following years. In 1873, the school severed its connections with 
Shaw, and with a special appropriation of $10,000 secured for its use a 
large brick building and a hve-acre campus. By the following year the 
Normal was in full operation with a creditable supply of books, maps, and 
scientific apparatus, and an active faculty which stressed literary societies, 
debating clubs, and musical activities in addition to the regular curriculum. 
With an annual appropriation of $4,500, a constantly increasing enrollment, 
and positions open in the public schools for students who had completed 
as much as one year of the four-year course, a promising and useful future 
seemed to be assured.^ 

From the beginning, the Normal was run with extreme economy. The 
annual appropriation of less than five thousand dollars covered the salaries 
of the teachers, all operating expenses, and student aid, which consisted 
of an allowance of fifty cents per week to each student who declared his 
or her intention to teach in a public school. The students paid no tuition, 
rented their books from the state, and paid board which ranged in cost from 
$7.50 to $9.00 per month. Beginning with fifty students in 1870, the 
school had 134 in 1875.®® 

A serious reduction of revenues came with the return of Democratic 
control. The annual appropriation, reduced to $3,000 in 1877, remained at 
that level until 1890, when it was lowered to $2,500. Some of the diffi- 
culties faced by the Normal are revealed by the report of its principal in 
1885, in which year the school had 265 students : 

Our annual appropriation is $3,000, This sum is entirely too small to meet 
our wants. Our school house, which was formerly a private residence, has 
been repaired, and altered from time to time to meet the demands of our grow- 
ing school. Thus taking all of our surplus funds, and often the salary money 
to pay for it. The building is now too small and sadly in need of repairs. The 
outside of the building has not been painted in seventeen years, and is there- 
fore in very bad condition. Our present appropriation has been exhausted some 
time since on account of taking the salary money for building and repairing 
purposes. We use the strictest economy in the expenditure of our money, and 
for that reason it holds out as long as it does. Much of the repairing around 
the building is done by scholars, thus saving the cost of a carpenter and other 
mechanics.®! 

This melancholy statement of conditions had no effect upon a legis- 
lature in which distaste for the costs of Negro education was a constantly 
growing force. In the very next year, that body ordered the reorganiza- 
tion of the Normal, reduced its course of study from four years to two, 
and placed it under the control of a board composed of the state superin- 
tendent of education and the superintendent of schools of Marshall 
County.®* By 1888 this board had cut expenditures so heavily that the 

** E. Mayes, op. cit., pp. 266-269 ; R. Watkins, op. cit., XII, 200. 

•® E. Mayes, oi. cit., pp. 268, 270. 

Mississippi Superintendent of Education, Biennial Report^ 1884-1885, p. 93. 

** Mississippi Session Laws, 1886, p. 8. 
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Governor was able to report that of the appropriation of $3,000, only 
$2,145 had been used. In 1890, at which time the Normal had 162 stu- 
dents, the formal appropriation was reduced to $2,500. In 1904, with the 
triumph of James K. Vardaman on an anti-Negro platform, the appropria- 
tion was dropped entirely, and the school was closed. 

Alcorn University, provided for by the legislature of 1870, was planned 
as a counterpart of the white university at Oxford. The old plant of Oak- 
land College, in Claiborne County, with good brick buildings and 235 acres 
of land, was purchased at a cost of $42,500. In February, 1872, with 117 
students, Hiram Revels as president, and the assurance of an income of 
about $55,000 a year from the state, the school began its operations. The 
large revenue, equal to that of the white university, allowed the awarding 
of many scholarships in addition to those granted by the legislature, and 
enabled the institution to supply free food to large numbers of students 
who had no money. With the addition of an agricultural department in 
1872, and a large increase in the enrollment, it appeared that the dream 
of an outstanding Negro university was approaching fulfillment.®® 

As a matter of fact, however, such a school could not be wished into 
being, and the bountiful appropriation probably served to add to the con- 
fusion. Few of the students had the proper background for advanced 
work, and disagreement among faculty, president, and trustees prevented 
the working out of any intelligent program. Although Revels was a man 
of ability and honor, it is apparent that he was no administrator. In 1875, 
conditions were such that an investigation was demanded. After the re- 
port of its committee, the economizing Republican legislature of 1875 
removed Revels, ordered the reorganization of the school and its trustees, 
abolished all scholarships and the dining hall, and reduced the appropri- 
ation to $15,000.®'* 

The school was still in a disorganized and unsatisfactory condition 
when the Democratic legislature took control in 1876. The appropriation 
was still further reduced to a level of about $5,500 a year, which, with a 
similar amount from the land-script fund, gave a total annual income of 
about $11,000. Governor Stone immediately restored Revels, a favorite 
of the white leaders of the state, to the presidency. Under his administra- 
tion, the college remained quiet and almost unnoticed, with a student 
body of about 125, until 1883.®® Under his successor, John H. Burrus, 
girls were admitted in 1884. The enrollment grew steadily until 1890, 
when the school had seven teachers and 245 students.®® 

Throughout the period from 1876 to 1890, certain factors at Alcorn 

■*E. Mayes, op. cit., pp. 270-272, 277; Hinds County Gasette, June 7, 1871, March 
10, 1875. 

** Mississippi Session Laws, regular session, 1875, p. 168; Appleton*s Cyclopedia, 
1875, p. 513; E. Mayes, op. cit., pp. 273-274; W. H. Furniss to Adclbert Ames, 
January 27, 1875, Adclbert Ames Papers, Mississippi State Archives. 

E. Mayes, op. cit., p. 275 ; Mississippi Senate Journal, 1882, p. 25 ; Jackson 
Weekly Clarion, August 8, 1883, quoting the Port Gibson Gasette. 

** E. Mayes, op. cit., p. 277 ; Goodspeed Publishing Company, op. cit., II, 339. 
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remained constant. The presidents and their teachers were quiet, unob- 
trusive, and uninspired, content to let things remain much as they found 
them. In the face of the prevailing attitude of the legislature, such cau- 
tion was not unwise. After the abolition of the scholarships, few of the 
students were able to remain for as much as one complete session. The 
total of the graduates from 1870 to 1890 was forty-six. While the agri- 
cuhural course was popular, most of the students when they left the school 
went into teaching. The cash income of twenty dollars or more a month 
and the higher social status of the profession appealed to them more 
than drudgery in a declining agriculture. As a normal school, Alcorn 
continued to perform a useful function, training teachers who, at least, 
were able to instruct their pupils in reading, writing, and the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. 

A much more encouraging story is that of Tougaloo University, 
founded by the American Missionary Association, with aid from the Freed- 
men's Bureau, in 1869. Beginning with a large farm, which included a 
residence and a number of smaller buildings, the founders immediately 
erected Washington Hall, with an auditorium, school rooms, and a dormi- 
tory for men, and Boarding Hall, which contained the dining room, 
kitchen, and a dormitory for women. The building program continued 
with a new dormitory in 1872, and the erection in 1881 of Strieby Hall to 
replace Washington Hall, which had burned. Other new structures were 
a blacksmith shop in 1882, carpentry and tin shops in 1883 and 1884, and 
buildings for the elementary department and the industrial department in 
1886 and 1887.®^ In spite of this expansion, and the enlargement of older 
structures, accommodations were seldom available for all of the students 
who sought admission. 

Throughout the period, the treasury of the Missionary Association bore 
most of the burden of the upkeep of the school, with the aid of tuition 
from those students who were able to pay it, and some income from labor 
performed by the students. With the establishment of the normal depart- 
ment in 1871, an appeal was made for aid from the state. In return for 
the right to set up a board to control this department, the legislature 
granted an annual appropriation of $4,000, which became $4,500 in 1874. 
The Democratic legislature reduced this amount to $3,000 in 1876 and to 
$2,500 in 1877. After an intermission of two years, an appropriation of 
from two to three thousand dollars was allowed each year until 1888. 
Reduced to $1,500 in 1889, it was abolished entirely in 1891, in accord- 
ance with a provision of the new state Constitution.®® 

It soon became apparent that the normal department at Tougaloo was 

History of the American Missionary Association, p. 33; E. Mayes, op. cit., pp. 
263-264; Jackson Weekly Clarion, January 27, May 26, November 23, IMl. 

•■£. Mayes, op. cit., pp. 259-262; S. G. Noble, op. cit, p. 84; History of the 
American Missionary Association, p. 33. 
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turning out a superior type of teacher. With entrance requirements that 
were higher than those at Holly Springs or Alcorn, a remarkably good 
faculty, and provisions for practice teaching with supervision and crit- 
icism, it sent into the public schools a group of young men and women 
who, throughout the period, received unqualihed praise.®® 

By 1890, the college was soundly established, with a student body of 
about 300, and a capable white faculty of sixteen members. It had about 
eighty-six acres planted in a variety of crops, and on its three hundred 
acres of pasture land it kept a large herd of cattle. Its students were sub- 
ject to a charge of nine dollars a month for board and tuition, but most of 
them, men and women alike, found an opportunity to discharge a part of 
this cost by labor at the college and on the farm. Freed from the dead- 
ening control of the state legislature, the effects of which were so apparent 
at Alcorn, the faculty offered effective primary and intermediate training 
to students who then entered upon the courses which prepared them for 
teaching or for agricultural and industrial work. 

The catalogue for 1888-1889 gives an indication of the wide range of 
instruction which was offered. The subjects required of those who sought 
a degree from the normal department were as follows : 

Ninth grade. — Arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, geography, history, physiology, 
school economy. 

Tenth grade. — Algebra, natural philosophy, bookkeeping, American literature, 
English literature, civil government, methods. 

Eleventh grade. — Higher algebra, geometry, general history, geology, botany. 

Twelfth grade. — Political economy, mental and moral science. Scripture, his- 
tory, pedagogics, reviews and methods in common branches, composition. 

The industrial course, required of all boys in and above the fifth grade, 
supplied instruction in carpentry in the first year, blacksmithing and 
wheelwrighting in the second, and painting, turning, and tinning in the 
third. In addition to taking the regular courses in agriculture, all boys 
participated in daily work on the college farm. All girls were instructed 
in sewing, cooking and housekeeping. Comments on the remarkable quali- 
ties of Tougaloo graduates offered proof that the standards outlined by 
the catalogue were carried into the classrooms. In the absence of proper 
provision at state expense, Tougaloo University stood as the one institution 
where the young Negroes of Mississippi might obtain competent training. 
The value of the work of its students in the Negro public schools, and of 
their contacts with the mass of the Negro population, is beyond calculation. 

•* Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, p. 422 ; E. Mayes, op. cit., p. 261 ; 
S. G. Noble, op. cit., p. 57; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, June 26, 1875; Jackson Clarion-- 
Ledger, May 29, 1890. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


RELIGION 

In the culture of the white man, which he adopted with such remark- 
able rapidity and willingness, the Negro found nothing more attractive 
and satisfying than the Christian religion. The appeal of this creed to 
servile classes, so apparent in the days of the Roman Empire, enabled it 
to make of the slaves a multitude of devoted converts. Forbidden to hope 
for any great improvement in their earthly lot, the Negroes grasped 
eagerly the promises that the haughty were to be overthrown, and the meek 
and lowly raised up to eternal life in a land of glory. Those promises 
gave a meaning and a purpose to their lives. 

Even before the war, in a few scattered localities, the Negroes had 
churches of their own. The most prominent example of this sort was 
Rose Hill Church at Natchez, built through contributions from whites and 
Negroes, and deeded to a free Negro named Marshall. Many of its mem- 
bers were free, but its preacher, the eloquent Randle Pollard, was a slave.^ 
In Vicksburg, the Negroes were given the old Methodist building in 1850, 
and were served by a white preacher until the structure burned.^ The 
Chapel Hill Church at Utica was possibly an independent Negro enterprise 
after 1857.^ There were other cases in which the slaves met as separate 
congregations in some part of the building used by the whites. In Jack- 
son, Negroes began meeting in the basement of the white Baptist Church 
as early as 1835. Their preacher was a Negro, but several white men 
attended their services to meet the requirements of the law.^ Negro Bap- 
tists at Columbus met in the basement of the church on Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons, but it appears that the regular white minister usually 
preached to them, as was the case in a similar development at Aberdeen.® 

These separate Negro congregations were scattered exceptions to the 
general rule under which the slaves attended the churches of their masters. 
Occupying seats in the rear or in the balcony, they at times received spe- 
cial attention, when the minister, choosing the apt texts of Saint Paul, 
urged them to be obedient to their masters, in whose service they glorified 
God. In the management of the church they had no part, with the ex- 

* Patrick H. Thompson, Negro Baptists in Mississippi, p. 27. 

* Lee Richardson and T. D. Godman, In and About Vicksburg, p. 134. 

■ Mississippi Historical Records Survey, “Church Inventory of Hinds County.” 

* P. H. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 

■ Ibid., pp. 25, 29. 
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ception of a more or less formal participation in the reception or disciplin- 
ing of other Negro members.® 

After the coming of emancipation, it appears that most of the white 
churches were willing or even anxious to have the freedmen retain their 
membership."^ To the honest conviction that such a connection was to the 
best interests of the Negroes, there was added the idea that it would facil- 
itate the continuation of social control by the whites. There also remained 
the old fear, reflected in the laws of 1865, that in meetings not attended 
by white men insurrections would be planned.® Complicating factors, 
however, made the retention of the Negroes almost impossible. The situa- 
tion received careful analysis in a report submitted to the general assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church in 1866. All Presbyterians, said the 
author of the report, acknowledged the Scriptural doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man. In spite of this fact, the white members, although accus- 
tomed to using the same building and the same communion table as the 
Negroes, would not be willing to grant the social and ecclesiastical equal- 
ity which the Negroes were beginning to desire. Under the circumstances, 
he felt that the best plan was for the white members to aid the freedmen 
in the establishment of separate organizations, at the same time making an 
effort to retain some ecclesiastical connection with them for purposes of 
control.® This same perplexing problem was faced by all the churches. 
Most of the white members recognized the desirability of retaining the 
Negroes in their churches, but few were willing to let the former slaves 
come down out of the gallery or to grant to them any voice in the man- 
agement of the organization. This attitude was the strongest of several 
forces which caused the freedmen to move immediately toward the estab- 
lishment of churches of their own. 

When it became apparent that the secession of the Negro members was 
inevitable, many of the leading white churchmen gave freely of their time 
and money to aid them in the project. This aid took the form of cash sub- 
scriptions, the donation of land and buildings, and assistance in organiza- 
tion.'® White preachers frequently delivered sermons to the new churches, 
and in some cases took part in the ordination of the Negro ministers." 
During 1866 and the first half of 1867, white politicians and professional 

• Jesse T. Wallace, History of the Negroes of Mississippi, p. 101 ; Forrest Cooper, 
“Reconstruction in Scott County,” P.M.H.S., XI H, 195; A. T. Morgan, Yazoo, note, 
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W. L. ‘Fleming, Documentary History of Reconstruction, II, 64. 
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M. G. Abney, “Reconstruction in Pontotoc County,” P.M.H.S., XI, 255 ; John 
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men were active in the organization and instruction of Negro Sunday 
schools.*^ It is unfortunately true that this spirit of cooperation almost 
entirely disappeared with the rise of political bitterness late in 1867. 

Many of the Negro congregations, of course, were unable to gain suffi- 
cient resources to supply themselves with buildings. For a number of 
years, such groups, often numbering several hundred, could be seen gath- 
ering under brush arbors or improvised sheds.^^ On one plantation, 
Whitelaw Reid found a small congregation using one end of a large cabin, 
while a Negro family still lived in the end opposite the pulpit. On an- 
other plantation, the freedmen had fitted up as their church the attic of a 
stable.^^ Generally, however, such arrangements were regarded as tem- 
porary. Disregarding their poverty, the Negroes all over the state under- 
took the erection of buildings that ranged from a log hut near Toccopola 
to a $2,800 structure erected on Pine Street in Natchez.^” Such enterprises 
involved heavy personal sacrifices, supplemented by the income from con- 
certs, tableaux, and church suppers.^^ Furthermore, the task was never 
finished. No sooner was a congregation firmly established in a village or 
town, than sections of it began to break away to establish independent 
churches in the surrounding countryside. Out of the Pine Grove Church 
at Aberdeen, for example, grew Bethel, Pleasant Valley, Baptist Grove, 
New Grove, Ebenezer, Daniel, and Lakeville.^^ Similar divisions and 
sub-divisions all over the state rapidly carried the independent Negro 
church into the remotest interior. 

The mushroom growth of hundreds of isolated and independent 
churches occurred most easily and naturally within the Baptist system. 
Each Baptist Church was a self-sufficient, self-governing body, almost en- 
tirely free from any external regulations. Individual congregations fol- 
lowed their own ways of thinking, uniting and dividing as they pleased. As 
their number grew, the churches easily and naturally formed for themselves 
voluntary associations, and these associations in turn united to form con- 
ventions. In a time of disagreement, an association just as easily with- 
drew from its convention, or a church from its association. In each case, 
the Baptist identity was retained. In simplicity, flexibility, and adaptability 
in a time of rapid growth and change, the system had no equal. The great 
mass of the Negroes of Mississippi became Baptists as naturally, and often 
with as little formality, as they became members of family groups. 

During the war, the Negro Baptists of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Mis- 

Natchez Daily Courier, June 21, July 4, 1866; Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 
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souri, Indiana, Michigan, and Connecticut set up the North-Western Bap- 
tist Missionary Convention. The purpose of this body was to send 
missionaries to the South for the organization of churches, associations, 
and conventions. To Natchez in 1865 came J. F. Boulden, one of the 
ablest of the missionaries. Finding the work already well begun by 
Randle Pollard and his Rose Hill Church, Boulden carried on a program 
of rapid expansion until 1867, when he was called to Columbus, in the 
northeastern portion of the state.^* 

In the meantime, the work of organization in the central portion of 
the state was being carried on with remarkable effectiveness by Marion 
Dunbar, an aged Negro who for many years had been preaching to a 
congregation in the basement of the white Baptist Church in Jackson. In 
1868, Dunbar was ready to crown his achievements by arranging for the 
establishment of the first permanent Negro Baptist Association in the 
state. This body, known as the Jackson Baptist Association, included 
practically all of the churches of the denomination in Hinds, Rankin, Mad- 
ison, Scott, Claiborne, Holmes, Warren, Smith. Carroll, Yazoo, and I^eake 
counties.^® 

From his church in Columbus, J. F. Boulden was organizing scores of 
congregations and merging them into associations. In this work he was 
aided by two other Negro preachers, A. Henderson and L. D. McAllister. 
By 1872, these men were able to take the next great step, the union of the 
five associations of the northern and central portions of the state into the 
General Missionary Baptist Association. At its first meeting, this body 
brought together the representatives of 226 churches, with more than 
21,000 members. By 18^, this membership had grown to 47,200.^® 

The leadership left vacant at Natchez when Boulden went to Columbus 
was assumed by H. P. Jacobs, more able than his predecessor, and per- 
haps the most effective organizer the Negro Baptists of the state have ever 
possessed. Riding through the wilderness, presiding at conventions, 
abandoning his chair to aid and instruct humbler brethren on the floor, 
pleading, exhorting, and commanding, Jacobs displayed an energy that at 
times was nothing less than amazing. Up and down the western section 
of the state he traveled, leaving behind him churches, associations, and 
missionary boards without number. In 1869, he gathered a large number 
of his churches into the Missionary Baptist Convention, which by 1888 
included 298 congregations with a total membership of 48,926.^^ 

In 1890, the work of organization and coordination so ably begun by 
Boulden, Dunbar, and Jacobs was completed by the union of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Convention and the General Missionary Baptist Associa- 
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tion. This new body, the General Baptist Missionary Convention of 
Mississippi, brought together 900 churches with a membership of 79,732.** 
Here and there a stubborn local association refused its cooperation, but 
the existence of the Convention assured the great majority of the members 
of the denomination the opportunity to work together on a program for the 
best interests of their church and their race. 

For a number of years the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, toward the freedmen was hesitant and contradictory. The Mis- 
sissippi Annual Conference of 1865 adopted the general procedure of 
assigning its white ministers to a definite station “and colored charge.'*** 
As late as 1869, the Jackson District Conference adopted and ordered dis- 
tributed a report which included the following declaration : 

As a church we have always been faithful to the colored race, ever willing to 
afford them every advantage at our command, every advantage enjoyed by the 
white race. As a church we are still willing and ready to receive all into 
church fellowship who are willing to come and faithfully discharge their 
duties. . . . And we recommend that our preachers, and official and other mem- 
bers be requested to approach and use every proper means to bring into our 
churches the people of color.24 

In the meantime, however, the General Conference of 1866 had recog- 
nized the fact that a relatively small portion of the Negro members were 
willing to retain their inferior status. Of the 207,000 Negro communi- 
cants which the denomination had included in 1860, less than 78,000 re- 
mained in 1866. The conference therefore suggested that separate annual 
conferences be formed for the freedmen. These annual conferences were 
then to be organized into a separate general conference, “bearing the same 
relation to the General Conference [of the white church] as the annual 
conferences bear to each other."** Since the relationship of the annual 
conferences seldom went beyond voluntary cooperation, and since there 
seems to have been no idea of a higher conference to coordinate the work 
of the white and Negro general conferences, this program was practically 
one of complete separation. This fact was recognized in the message of 
the bishops in 1870 : 

It is our purpose ... to call a General Conference to be holden next winter 
for the purpose of organizing them [the Negro members] into an entirely 
separate Church thus enabling them to become their own guides and governors.^® 

In accordance with the decision of the bishops, a conventional general con- 
ference of eight Negro annual conferences met at Jackson, Tennessee, in 
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December, 1870, to form the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. Bish- 
ops Payne and McTyeire of the white church presided, and ordained two 
Negroes, W. H. Miles of Kentucky and R. H. Vanderhorst of Georgia, 
as bishops. With the close of this conference, the formal connection be- 
tween the white and Negro groups was severed.*^ 

Among the leaders of this Negro denomination in Mississippi were 
J. H. Anderson, L. J. Scurlock, R. Polk, and Elias Cottrell, who, after his 
removal to Tennessee, became a bishop. Although Scur lock's political 
activity caused him to be hanged by the Klan, most of the leaders and 
members of this church were inclined to be quiet and conservative. Domi- 
nated until 1871 by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Colored 
Methodist organization was described by Negroes of the independent de- 
nominations as “the Rebel Church," “the Democratic Church," or “the 
Old Slavery Church."^® This dislike was increased by the fact that the 
general conference of 1866 had transferred to the trustees of the new 
Negro annual conferences title to “all property intended for the use and 
benefit of the people of color."^ In a number of localities a majority of 
the members withdrew to establish an independent African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In doing so, they insisted on retaining their church 
buildings. Such instances resulted in quarrels that in some cases lasted 
for many years.^® The favor of the white population, however, helped to 
counterbalance the general disapproval of the majority of the Negroes, and 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 1890 claimed a larger member- 
ship than either of its Methodist rivals. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Mississippi, although officially a 
conference of the great Methodist Episcopal Church of the North, was 
made up almost entirely of Negro members. Organized as the Mississippi 
Mission Conference in New Orleans in 1865, it held its first session as a 
full-fledged conference at Canton in 1869.®^ Its most active organizer in the 
western portion of the state was N. L. Brakeman, who reported to the 
I onference in 1866 that he had traveled 8,000 miles, preached over 200 ser- 
mons, delivered over 100 speeches to various groups, built nine churches 
and three parsonages, and obtained 363 subscribers to the New Orleans 
Advocate}^ From 1867 to 1872, the church had as it most distinguished 
leader James D. Lynch. With the aid of J. Aaron Moore, Lynch extended 
the influence of the group into the eastern and northern portions of the 
state.®® By 1881, it claimed 21,471 members, 309 churches, and 317 Sun- 
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day Schools.®"* Continued growth and the difficulty of entertaining large 
meetings caused a few years later a division of the body into the Missis- 
sippi and Upper Mississippi Conferences. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church, established in the North in 
1815 by a group of the Negro members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was represented in Mississippi by the ablest of its organizing missionaries. 
This man, T. W. Stringer, had been active in the religious and fraternal 
circles of his race in Ohio, and then had led in the organization of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada. Coming to Mississippi 
late in 1865, he directed from his church in Vicksburg the establishment 
of his denomination throughout the state. For the duration of his life, he 
held practical control of all its conferences. After having received some 
aid from Hiram R. Revels in the region around Natchez, Stringer reported 
that his churches were ready for formal recognition. Bishop James A. 
Shorter came to Vicksburg and, in October of 1868, presided over the 
first session of the Mississippi Annual Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.®® By the time of its second session, at Greenville 
in 1870, the conference included 4,982 members, thirty-five churches, and 
thirty Sunday schools.®® Rapid growth resulted in the organization of 
the North Mississippi Conference, with sixty-two churches and 5,253 mem- 
bers, in 1877.®^ Further progress and division produced the Central 
Mississippi Conference in 1893, and the Northeast Mississippi Conference 
in 1899.®® 

In general, the Negro members of the Presbyterian Church in Mis- 
sissippi were so small in number that there was almost no effort to set up 
separate churches for them. Here and there a few retained their member- 
ship in the white churches.®® It appears that a temporary organization set 
up for Negroes in Vicksburg in 1872 was the only one established under 
the auspices of the white denomination."*® The Colored Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, organized in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in 1869, had suc- 
ceeded in 1890 in organizing in Mississippi only six churches, served by 
four ministers.*' 

The Mississippi Diocese of the Episcopal Church continued for a num- 
ber of years to work with its dwindling flock of Negro communicants. The 
Journal of the Diocese for 1870 gives reports of baptisms, marriages, and 
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confirmations of Negroes throughout the state. The Jackson Convocation 
reported in 1873 that it was carrying on active missionary work, and that 
special services were being held for Negro members at Jackson, Canton, 
Dry Grove, and Terry. A Sunday school conducted at Terry had seventy- 
five members .^2 Three years later, in 1876, announcements of the services 
of the African Episcopal Church were appearing regularly in the Saturday 
issues of the Jackson Daily Times. The rector, D. C. Thompson, was a 
white man. In 1885, the establishment of churches for the Negroes was 
still the “pet scheme” of Reverend H. M. Thompson, but the majority of 
his members offered little support. He succeeded in establishing St. 
Mary's Episcopal in Vicksburg, which was probably the last church of 
this type to be organized in the state. Still in existence in 1908, it was 
served by a Negro rector. 

Here and there, minor denominations made efforts to secure Negro 
members. Dissension among the Baptists near Davis Bend in 1872 al- 
lowed the establishment there of three churches of the Campbellite faith.^^ 
The American Missionary Association organized a Congregational Church 
in connection with Tougaloo University in 1870, and for a time maintained 
another in the hall of the Hope Fire Company in Jackson.^® By 1890, 
however, it had become apparent that the great mass of the Negroes of 
Mississippi were to be Baptists or Methodists. Statistics from the census 
of that year, although they are not much more reliable than the much 
larger figures offered by the churches themselves, give an indication of the 
situation : 


Denomination Organizations 

Church 

Edifices 

HaUs 

Communicants 

Regular Baptist 

1,385 

1,333 

59 

136.647 

Colored Methodist 

Episcopal 

293 

292 


20,107 

Methodist Episcopal . . . 

195 

192 


14.869 

African Methodist 

Episcopal 

42 

80 


10.270 

African Methodist 

Episcopal Zion 

64 

50 

14 

8,519 

Cumberland Presbyterian 

4 

4 
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In their services, most of the Negro churches followed closely the pat- 
tern set by the white Baptists and Methodists in the days of the frontier. 
Each meeting was an intense emotional experience, but these ordinary 
services were insignificant compared with the protracted meetings, some of 
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which ran from three weeks to three months.*® One of these was described 
by a Congregational missionary as follows ; 

Meetings are held in the colored church every night in the week, and continue 
till twelve o’clock, or even later. The exercises are of the most emotional and 
demonstrative kind. Women go into a frenzy of excitement and roll on the 
floor for two or three hours together, screaming and crying, “Lord, take me," 
“Jesus save me," till, utterly exhausted, they fall asleep, or experience some- 
thing which they call “coming through," when they jump up in an ecstacy of 
joy, and shouting “Glory, glory, hallelujah," at the top of their voices till they 
are hoarse, run all over the house, hugging indiscriminately every man, woman, 
and child, white or black, that they may come to, and telling them with the 
most extravagant gesticulations that “Jesus died for me," “Jesus is a precious 
Savior !" Men walk all round the house on their knees, shouting with the 
full compass of their voices. . . . And then they sing, — ^as only they can sing — 
all joining at the top of their voices, swaying their bodies to the time of the 
music, and clapping their hands in the most frantic manner.^^ 

However much such exhibitions might grieve more highly cultured 
members of the race, they remained for many years the pattern of be- 
havior for the average Negro church. According to Hugo Munsterberg, 
'‘Where religion has been the single intellectual stimulus, it has been an in- 
toxicant for the pining soul ; and persons drank until they obtained a sort 
of hysterical relief from deadly reality."*® Jerome Dowd, commenting on 
the confinment of the Negroes in their daily lives to routine and to mental 
darkness, regarded it as only natural for them “to plunge tumultuously to- 
wards the illuminations from above."*® 

In their efforts to preserve their organizations, and to maintain a modi- 
cum of progress, the Negro churches faced many problems and difficulties. 
To many of their members, religion was an escape from the drab monotony 
of existence; it had no relation to moral behavior. To many of their pas- 
tors, the church offered the only available outlet for the instincts of leader- 
ship and self-expression; they regarded the church as theirs to use for the 
gratification of those instincts, and made no effort to set an example of 
morality or of Christian fellowship for their congregations. Many of those 
preachers who possessed the deepest piety and sincerity in their work were 
the victims of ignorance and superstition. Almost all of them found it 
necessary to gain the greater part of their income in some work outside 
the church. This problem was often mentioned as a basic one by G. W. 
Gayles in his messages. To the Mississippi Baptist Convention he said: 

When ministers are supported and cared for we will have better churches and 
congregations. We will then have less laughing in our churches at the re- 
peated blunders of illiterate ministers. . . . How can this be stopped? When 
you go to call on some of our ministers on church business you will find his 

Hinds County Gasette, August 12, 1874, October 13, 1880. 

History of the American Missionary Association, pp. 55-56. 

‘•Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life, p. 180. 

‘•/6k/., p. 180. 
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door closed, and someone who is near will inform you that he is in the field 
ploughing*. Where is his family? The reply is that they are with him. In 
the city or town the minister i& in his shop working for his living. Where 
is his family? His wife is hired out cooking for Mr. A. . . . Yea, in some 
instances the minister could not be found to attend a burial or funeral service, 
all of which should be condemned.^^ 

This same leader also cried out time and again against the ordaining 
of a multitude of preachers who had no churches in which to serve, 
against the establishment of too many weak churches, against the excesses 
of the protracted meetings, and against the refusal of ministers and their 
congregations to recognize the moral requirements of their religion.®^ 

The weaknesses and evils that brought sorrow to the hearts of Jacobs, 
Gayles, and Stringer continued to exist long after their time, but in the 
meantime the Negro churches showed remarkable powers of survival and 
gradual improvement. The place of the church in the lives of its com- 
municants can hardly be estimated. It stood as one of the few avenues of 
expression in which they found themselves relatively free from white con- 
trol. As an educational institution the early church did not take second 
place to the schools. The Negroes for generations had had all their de- 
cisions made for them ; they had been allowed to gain little experience in 
conscious direction of their activities. In the conduct of their independent 
churches they found as in no other field training in organization, co- 
operation, management, finance, and self-government. The lessons learned 
served them well in the development of the other social and commercial 
organizations that go to make up community life. 

•® P. H. Thompson, op. cit., p. 180. 

“/Wd., p. 217. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE NEGRO DEFECTIVE 

It immediately became apparent at the end of the war that the Negro 
defectives were to be a serious problem. The responsibility for their care 
had formerly been borne by their masters. It could not easily be shifted 
to the Negroes themselves because of their general poverty as a race, and 
the looseness and informality of their family structure. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau relieved the situation to some extent by maintaining several small 
hospitals and asylums until 1869.^ 

The Republican state government in 1870 and 1871 set up charity hos- 
pitals at Vicksburg and Natchez.^ Both of these establishments main- 
tained wards for Negroes of the surrounding territory. Their limited 
facilities, however, only served to emphasize the problem. In some cases, 
Negroes coming from as much as eighty miles away were turned away to 
die in the streets.^ In the main, the freedmen, like the mass of the rural 
white population, depended for medical care on the services of the '‘saddle- 
bag” doctor. Those services they were generally able to obtain by having 
the charges added to their accounts with their employer.”* 

The existence of a multitude of Negro orphans seems not to have pre- 
sented any very great difficulty. Stories can be found of babies abandoned 
in the streets or deposited on the steps of officials of the Bureau.® In gen- 
eral, however, orphans of any age were absorbed into neighboring families 
with little delay or formality. This continued to be true in 1939.® 

The most distressing situation grew around the Negroes who were in- 
sane. For them, neither the Bureau nor the state made any provision 
until late in 1870.“^ An appeal from General Howard to Governor Humph- 
reys brought the reply that the state asylum was so crowded that admission 
was daily being refused to white citizens. No provision could be made for 

* Senate Executive Documents, no. 27. 39th Congress, 1st session, pp. 40-41 ; no. 6, 
39th Congress, 2d session, pp. 98-99; House Executive Documents, no. 1, 40th Con- 
gress, 3d session, p. 1024; Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, February 27, 1866. 

"Mississippi Session Laws, 1870, pp, 616-619; ibid,, 1871, pp. 621-622. 

■ Vicksburg Herald, February 25, 1875. 

* Personal letter from R. J. Gossin, St. Louis, Missouri, September 27, 1938 ; Cash 
and Account Book, 1866, Stephen Duncan Papers. 

■ Natchez Daily Courier, August 22, 1866; Natchez Tri-Weekly Democrat, Aug^ust 
3, 1867. 

* Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, pp. 59, 199-207. 

^ Senate Executive Documents, no. 6, 3^h Congress, 2d session, p. 98 ; House 
Executive Documents, no. 1, 40th Congress, 3d session, p. 1049. 
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the “imbecile blacks.”* Those among the freedmen who were regarded as 
dangerous were locked in the county jails ; others were permitted to wander 
about without attention. The only apparent reaction among the white 
people seems to have been one of annoyance. The Natchez Democrat, for 
example, reported in 1867 : “That crazy negro woman is still permitted to 
go about the streets, to the annoyance of the public. . . . She is becoming 
an unbearable nuisance.”® 

The legislature of 1870 quickly made the asylum available to both 
races, with theoretical equality of services. As a matter of fact, however, 
all of the available buildings were crowded with white patients. The few 
Negro patients who were admitted were, therefore, crowded into an aban- 
doned bowling alley, with a low ceiling and very poor ventilation. There 
were no provisions for cooling it in summer or heating it in winter. The 
report of the superintendent spoke of “an atmosphere loaded with sicken- 
ing effluvia, exhaled from filthy bodies. . . In the alley the Negroes 

remained until late in 1872, when the completion of one of the new wings 
of the hospital allowed them to be moved. 

Facilities were still inadequate, and remained so. A majority of the 
insane Negroes once more found places in the county jails, as had been the 
case before 1870. The Raymond jail alone held six of them through the 
greater part of 1889. The editor of the Gazette suggested that one of 
them, who believed himself to be Jesus Christ and was especially noisy 
and troublesome, should be lynched.^' A little later, however, in reporting 
the death of one of the inmates, the same writer took a more merciful 
tone: 

Four others remain in jail, at least two of them being afflicted in a way to 
warrant the belief that death will ensue shortly. They cannot stand the cold 
damp iron floor and close confinement in a poorly ventilated prison. Better, a 
thousand times, if the law would turn the creatures upon the streets, for they 
are being only smothered to death where they are now.^^ 

The wave of protest finally became so great that the legislature, with all its 
devotion to economy, could no longer disregard it. In 1890, an act was 
passed “to provide for the care of the insane colored people now in the 
county jails of this State and to provide for the erection of an additional 
building on the grounds of the Mississippi Lunatic Asylum at Jackson.”^* 
An appropriation of $60,000 gave the assurance that at least the most 
needy cases would henceforth receive some attention. 

The legislature of 1870 also took up the problem of care for the deaf 

■ Natchez Tri-lVeekly Democrat, August 21, 1866. 

•/Wd., March 19, 1867. 

Mississippi Senate Journal, 1872, Appendix, p. 566. 

Raymond Gazette, August 17, 1889. 

October 5, 1889. 

*• Mississippi Session Laws, 1890, pp. 58-61. 
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and dumb. Until that year, a number of the white deaf mutes had been 
maintained at the expense of the state in the Louisiana Asylum. The 
Republican legislature continued this arrangement until the completion, 
late in 1871, of a building to house the unfortunates of both races.^'* Be- 
cause the reports of the superintendent do not classify the inmates accord- 
ing to race, it is impossible to learn how many Negro children found a 
place in the institution during the first four years. In 1876, the first year 
of Democratic control, there were only two Negroes in a student group 
of forty.^® In 1880, there were four, as compared with thirty-nine who 
were white. Careful separation of the races was maintained by keeping 
the young Negroes in a small house in the yard of the institute.^® A new 
superintendent appointed in 1881 encouraged the entrance of Negro chil- 
dren until the house devoted to them was filled. By the end of 1881, he 
had admitted eighteen, and reported that there were twenty-five on the 
waiting list.^"^ Two years later, on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, an appropriation of $3,000 was devoted to the establishment of a 
separate institution for the Negro children. The small sum available was 
invested in a house, a farm, and farm equipment. By 1885, eighteen stu- 
dents, five of them girls, were crowded into the house, and it was an- 
nounced that no more could be received.^® 

The laws of 1865 specifically limited admission to the Institute for the 
Blind to white residents of the state.^® Provisions were made for Negroes 
by the legislature of 1870, but the absence of classification by races in the 
reports of the superintendent prevents any estimate of the number of 
Negro children who took advantage of the opportunity. There is evidence 
of an immediate decline in their number with the return of Democratic 
control in 1876. The superintendent reported in 1879 that for the last 
three sessions the enrollment of colored students had been very small. In 
1878 there were four; in 1879 only one. The superintendent was unable 
to give a reason for this decline ; he declared that demands for admission 
were always promptly complied with, where the applicants were eligible.^® 
In the new institution for the blind which was constructed in 1880, there 
seems to have been no provision for the admission of Negroes. 

Thus by 1890, there was assurance that a large portion of the Negp-oes 
who were insane, or who were deaf mutes, would receive some attention 
from the state. The responsibility assumed in 1870 was never again to 
be entirely denied. The accommodations offered to them were separate 
and inferior, but in the steady growth of humanitarian sentiment they re- 
ceived at least a portion of the benefits. 

Appleton's Cyclopedia, 1870, p. 514. 

Board of Trustees, Report, 1876, p. 10. 

Hinds County Gazette, November 17, 1880; Mississippi Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Biennial Report, 1880-1881, p. 7. 

^Uhid., 1880-1881, p. 8. Ibid., 1882-1883, p. 10; 1884-1885, p. 9. 

Mississippi Session Laws, 1865, p. 241. 

Superintendent of the Asylum for the Blind, Biennial Report, 1878-1879, p. 7. 



CHAPTER XX 


SOCIAL LIFE 

The monotony and the poverty of their daily lives seem to have inten- 
sified the delight of the Negroes in social gatherings. They came together 
by hundreds or even by thousands during the summer season for picnics 
and barbecues. Until 1876, these gatherings generally had political sig- 
nificance; after that time they continued as purely social functions. For 
most of the picnics, men, women, and children from miles around began 
to gather early in the morning. They came on foot, or crowded into bor- 
rowed wagons, in families or as organized clubs. Some came with drums 
and music, carrying banners. All brought food of some kind, to be spread 
on the common tables. Often there were special refreshment stands, set 
up by churches or benevolent societies to glean the small coins saved by 
many for the occasion. At times there were white visitors, for whom spe- 
cial tables were set with the choicest of the food. Mornings generally were 
given over to gossip and the renewing of acquaintances. For the after- 
noon, after all the food had been consumed, there were speeches, music 
from one of a remarkable number of Negro brass bands, ball games, or 
dancing on a rough platform. At times there were minor brawls among 
those who had brought cheap whiskey in their baskets, but determined 
efforts to prevent such incidents seem generally to have been successful. 
Several hours before darkness fell, various groups began to detach them- 
selves for the trip to the distant plantations, shouting to each other con- 
gratulations on the good time that had been had, and promising to meet 
again, in a week or two, at a similar affair.^ 

Much more spectacular and expensive than the ordinary picnics were 
the excursions, for which the railroads generally ran special trains at re- 
duced rates. These excursion trips gradually settled into definite patterns. 
The most popular of all was that of Negroes from the Jackson area to 
Vicksburg for a trip around the “cutofF* on a river boat. Other popular 
trips were those from Vicksburg or Natchez to Jackson, from Jackson to 
Natchez or Canton, and from Canton to Jackson. Negro fire companies, 
benevolent societies, and religious organizations used the excursion as a 
means of assembling with similar groups in other towns. At times a group 

^ Hinds County Ga£ette, August 26, 1874, July 12, 1876, May 23, 1877, August 20, 
27, September 3, 1879, December 8, 1880, January 3, 1884; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, 
May 29, 1875. 
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with sufficient resources would sponsor a trip, paying a fixed sum to the 
railroad, and pocketing the profits or absorbing the loss.* 

During the eighties, the growing determination of the mass of the 
white population to place limits on the social behavior of the Negroes was 
reflected in increased criticism of the excursions. The editor of the 
Gazette suggested that someone test in the courts the right of a railroad 
"to pour fifteen hundred howling excursionists upon any peaceful com- 
munity.”^ The growth of this opposition, together with that of Negro 
preachers, and the increasing intensity of the economic depression served 
to make the excursion a rare spectacle by 1890. 

A more acceptable variation of the excursion idea came with the devel- 
opment of the Colored Fair Association in 1885. The Negro leaders J. J. 
Spelman and James Hill planned and organized the event. They received 
remarkable cooperation from state officials, and from the white merchants 
of Jackson, who subscribed over a thousand dollars in premiums. The 
fair lasted four days; a wide variety of stock, needle work, and agricul- 
tural products was displayed, and speeches were delivered by Governor 
Lowry, Senators George and Walthall, I. T. Montgomery, and ex-Senator 
Bruce. The quality of the exhibits and the behavior of the large crowds 
brought high praise from the press.^ It seems, however, that the heavy 
expense involved in the venture made its repetition inadvisable for a num- 
ber of years. 

Much more significant than the informal gatherings of the period was 
the development by the Negroes of permanent social organizations. These 
organizations, growing in many cases out of the earlier Loyal Leagues, 
naturally excited for a number of years the distrust and opposition of a 
large part of the white population. H. S. Fulkerson still believed in 1885 
that they fostered a spirit of antagonism toward the dominant race, and 
that they offered a means for the revival of political activity on the part 
of the Negroes.® Four years later, the president of the Mount Wade 
Benevolent Society asked the editor of the Gazette to aid him in counter- 
acting reports that his group met secretly to plan opposition to white con- 
trol. In defense, he declared that white men often visited meetings of the 
society, and he urged them to continue to do so.® Neither white opposition, 
which gradually subsided, nor the general poverty of the race, prevented a 
phenomenal growth in the number and membership of these organizations. 

Essentially, the various societies and lodges were very much alike. All 

•Jackson Weekly Clarion, June 6, 13, July 4, 1883; Hinds County Gazette, July 
12, 1876, May 28, June 25, 1879, August 4, 1883; Mississippi Weekly Pilot, May 22, 
29, June 19, 1875. 

■Hinds County Gazette, September 8, 1880. 

■Jackson Weekly Clarion, August 5, October 28, November 4, 1885; Raymond 
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gress, 1st session, p. 333. 

■ Horace S. Fulkerson, The Negro, pp. 96-97. 
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were secret societies, formed around a ritual that constantly became more 
elaborate. Practically all of them were local in their origin. Founded in 
Natchez, Jackson, Vicksburg, or some similar town, they spread rapidly 
through the surrounding territory. In addition to supplying the social 
value of meetings, picnics, dances, and parades, they served the very prac- 
tical purpose of spreading over poverty-stricken groups the costs of med- 
ical attention and of funerals. More and more they developed the policy 
of supplying to the family of a deceased member a small amount of cash 
in the form of insurance; generally, however, the emphasis was placed on 
that most satisfying of all thoughts to the dying Negro, a society funeral. 

By 1885, one undertaking establishment in Natchez carried on its books 
the accounts of twenty of these organizations. The credit of a few of 
them seems to have been very poor, but each could afford a splendid name. 
They included the Lily of Youth; Daughters of Zion; Hiram R. Revels 
Lodge; Poor Saints Fund; Good Samaritan Sons and Daughters, City of 
Natchez ; Good Samaritan Sons and Daughters, #1 ; Good Samaritan Sons 
and Daughters, #2; Improved Order Sons and Daughters of Jacob of 
America, Pride of Natchez, #174; Jacobs Benevolent Association; Golden 
Key Lodge; Universal Brotherhood; Natchez Tabernacle, #4; Mourning 
Pilgrims Society; D. P. Seaton Degree Lodge; Pride of Natchez Lodge, 
#1825; Sick and Burial Fund, #7944; Mt. Calvary Lodge, Improved 
Order of Good Samaritans; Pride of Mississippi Lodge, #3, Improved 
Order of Good Samaritans; Seven Stars of Consolidation, #159; and the 
Harvest Field Association.*^ During the next seven years, only three of 
these societies were dropped from the books. On the other hand, five 
new ones were added, making a total of twenty-two.® 

There was practically nothing to distinguish the Negro lodges from 
the benevolent societies, save the use by the former of names and rituals 
similar to those already being used by various white fraternal organiza- 
tions. T. W. Stringer, who had been the first Grand Master of a Negro 
Masonic order in Ohio, introduced Masonry to the Negroes of Mississippi 
with the establishment of Stringer Lodge at Vicksburg in 1867.® Within 
the next few years, with the cooperation of James D. Lynch and H. R. 
Revels, he added chapters at Jackson and at Natchez. From these three 
centers, the movement grew rapidly enough to justify the organization of 
the Most Worshipful Stringer Grand Lodge at Vicksburg in July, 1876. 
This Grand Lodge proceeded to establish the Fraternal Life Insurance 
Benefit in 1880, which paid to its beneficiaries death claims up to $700. 
By 1908, this insurance organization had 14,000 members, and owned a 

^ "Ledger," vol. 7, R. H. Stewart Papers, Louisiana State University. 
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thousand acres of timber land on the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road. In 1907 it paid to its claimants $110,000.^® 

In March, 1875, T. W. Cardozo led in the establishment at Vicksburg 
of a branch of the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows of America.^^ 
This order grew rapidly and came to challenge the Masons for leadership 
in the state. The Negro Knights of Pythias, organized in Vicksburg by 
T. W. Stringer and T. M. Broadwater, developed much more slowly.^^ 
It seems that no chapter of the Colored Woodmen of the World was estab- 
lished in the state until 1905.^® 

Perhaps the most exclusive and most expensive groups developed by 
the Negroes were the volunteer fire companies. Such organizations ex- 
isted for a number of years at Natchez, Jackson, Brandon, and Canton, 
and probably in a less elaborate fashion in a number of the other towns. 
The most prominent company in the state, Hope No. 3 of Jackson, was 
organized in January, 1870. With its large group of officers, its active and 
honorary members, and its women’s auxiliary, it quickly became the center 
of the social activities of the Negroes of the town. Its annual parades and 
public “washings” were matters of elaborate planning and ceremony. Its 
excursions to Vicksburg, Natchez, and Canton, on which it often cleared 
several hundred dollars, were among the most popular of the period. It 
also offered a social program of dances, dinners, picnics, and croquet parties. 
Owning two engines, for one of which it paid $1,700, the company fre- 
quently received praise for its efficiency, and for being first on the scene 
at fires. During the rise of bad feeling with the overthrow of the Repub- 
lican government in Jackson in 1887 and 1888, the company announced 
that it must disband because its members feared to gather in answer to 
alarms. By 1889, however, it was active once more, and continued to func- 
tion, as did those in other towns, until the replacement of the volunteer 
companies, white and black, by professionals.^* 

As a part of their efforts to establish for themselves social organizations 
separate from, and corresponding to, those of the whites, the Negroes at- 
tempted to maintain a number of newspapers for their race. In their 
attempts they were naturally handicapped by poverty, the lack of advertis- 
ing, and the absence of a large literate group from which to draw their 
subscribers. The result was that the average paper established by the Ne- 
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groes showed a poor quality of materials and workmanship, and generally 
lasted only a few months. The first newspaper seems to have been the 
Colored Citisen, established in Vicksburg in 1867 by Henry Mason.^*^ The 
same name was used by a paper published by J. J. Spelman and James D. 
Lynch in Jackson in 1870.^^ It was followed by the Field Hand, a monthly, 
published in Jackson by J. Garrett Johnson, a presiding elder of the Meth- 
odist Church. In 1877, J. J. Spelman made another effort with the People's 
Journal, which in later revivals became the People's Adviser and the 
People's Defender}'^ In the meantime, the General Missionary Baptist 
Association maintained its Reflector at a heavy loss for about thirteen 
months in 1873 and 1874.^® The Missionary Baptist Convention managed 
with a great deal of difficulty to publish its Baptist Signal at irregular inter- 
vals from 1880 to 1883.^® In 1888, J. J. Spelman, apparently undiscour- 
aged by earlier failures, set up in Jackson a short-lived paper called the 
Messenger. It was followed by the Colored Journal, a paper of some merit 
which was controlled by W. H. Rogers and E. L. Patton, and which suc- 
ceeded for a time in obtaining advertising from both races in Jackson.^® 
At the same time, the ubiquitous L. W. W. Mannaway was issuing in 
Meridian a peculiar personal journal called Fair Play.^^ By 1890, how- 
ever, it had become apparent that the Negroes of the state were unable 
to support such projects. The absence of a press to coordinate their efforts 
and to defend their interests continued to be a serious handicap to their 
development. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Practically all of the 437,000 Negroes in Mississippi in 1860 were 
slaves. According to prevailing standards, they generally were assured of 
adequate food, clothing, and housing, and sufficient medical attention to 
keep them in good condition as laborers. Most of them had absorbed the 
basic materials of western culture. It was generally understood, however, 
that they had advanced by 1860 just about as far as they were to be al- 
lowed to go. The opinion of the mass of the white population, as expressed 
in the law, held that definite restrictions on that advancement were essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the institution of slavery. The Negro slave at 
the beginning of the war was looked upon as a finished product. He was 
forbidden to hope that by industry or self-denial he might advance his 
status or that of his children. 

In 1890 the 750,000 Negroes in Mississippi could look back on a quar- 
ter of a century of violent flux and change. Since 1865 the members of 
their race had been legally free, and guarantees of that freedom stood in 
the constitutions of the state and of the nation. Largely to serve the pur- 
poses of a political faction in the North, they had been granted the right 
to vote and to hold office. For a relatively brief period they had exercised 
that right, not without making serious mistakes, but in such a fashion as 
to vindicate the claims made for slavery as an educational institution. 
Abandoned by their political sponsors, they had been driven from the polls 
by intimidation, by fraud, by legal complexities, and finally by constitu- 
tional trickery. By 1890 they had learned that in Mississippi freedom did 
not mean the right to political equality. 

By 1890 the freedom of the Negro had also been defined in terms of 
social relationships. The legal code granted to him equal but separate 
accommodations on public conveyances and in the schools, but the Negro 
had learned that laws had little effect in such matters. Laws, to a large 
extent, were instruments in the hands of the white men ; the interpretation 
of those laws depended almost entirely on the attitude of the white men 
who controlled and enforced them. In all of the daily contacts of life, the 
Negro had come to recognize and to comply with a code that was stronger 
than the law, stronger than the Slave Code of 1857 or the Black Code of 
1865. Essentially, this new code, gradually evolved through conflict and 
compromise, established a ritual of behavior for the Negro in his relations 
with the white man. It marked the completion of the transition from 
slavery to caste as a method of social control. By 1890 almost all white 
men in Mississippi agreed that the Negro was in his place, and that, at all 
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costs, he should be kept there. That place, like the place of the slave, was 
carefully defined, and, theoretically, unalterable. 

As a matter of fact, however, many gates had been opened to the 
Negro that never could be closed again. Through those gates he advanced 
toward experiences and opportunities that brought changes in his own na- 
ture and in his capacities. Those changes in the Negro naturally and 
inevitably foreshadowed a change in his place in the scheme of things, 
legardless of the attitude of the white man. 

In the first place, the Negro had established the fact that his labor had 
value outside the system of slavery, and that on the proceeds of that labor 
he was able to maintain and increase his total number. As a free man, he 
had, and usually was able to maintain, the right to move about from place 
to place, and thus to bargain with his employer. His children, although 
their schools were poor and improved slowly if at all, were able to obtain 
an education equal to that available to the mass of the white population 
half a century before. The effects of this elementary education, together 
with that gained in the churches and the benevolent societies, in stores and 
on street corners, are only beginning to appear; they must be measured 
by decades and by generations, rather than from year to year. To the 
exceptional Negro, the way was now open to a precarious venture into the 
fields of business or the professions; each man who succeeded made the 
way easier for those who followed him. Here and there a Negro arose 
who gained the respect and good will of an influential white editor, busi- 
nessman, or politician. The eventual effect of such contacts is incalculable. 
According to one story, James K. Vardaman, who built his political career 
on rabid attacks on the Negro race, secured a large appropriation for 
Alcorn College because he had come to know and like the Negro president 
of the school. ''So,'' Ray Stannard Baker has said, "personal relationships, 
the solving touch of human nature, play havoc with political theories and 
generalities. Mankind develops not by rules but by exceptions to rulcs."^ 
The effects on the attitude of the cultured white man produced by contacts 
with cultured Negroes are apparent and permanent. The opportunities 
for such contacts, and the number of Negroes able to supply them, increase 
with each generation. Gradually the exceptional Negro gains for his fel- 
lows the right to be considered as individuals rather than as members of 
a caste. Even in 1890 such forces were at work to undermine the code. 

For freedom, then, the Negro sacrified the physical security which he 
had known as a slave. In its stead, he gained limited rights of movement, 
self-expression, and self-determination. He generally felt that the trade 
was to his advantage. In 1860 his position was almost static ; in 1890 he 

^ Ray Stannard Baker, Following the Color Line, p. 251. 
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was a changeable clement in a nation where change went on interminably. 
Decade after decade, and generation after generation, in spite of almost 
insuperable obstacles, he improved his status in ways that were hardly 
apparent, even to himself. No man could foretell the limits of that im- 
provement. On its continuation depended, to a large extent, the progress 
of Mississippi and of the South. 
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Inin-^lated hy John C Olin Ts/iibb 

WAILACE K FERCUSON et al Facets of the Ren- 
aissance TB/iogfl 

WAN AC I K FERCjUSON et al The Renaissance Six 
Fssfli/s Ulus rB/1084 

MV RON P CILMC'IRF The World of Humanism, I4SV- 
1S17* Uhl'’ 78/3003 

FRANCESCO C'.UICCIARDINI Maxims and Reflec- 
tions ol a Renaissance Statesman Ricordt Trans 
h\/ Mario Domandi Intro hy Nicolai Rubinstein 

tb/ 1160 

lOHAN HUIZINC.A Erasmus and the Age of Refor- 
mation lltus rs/ig 

UIRICI! VON HUT TEN et al On the Eve of the 
Reformation "Letters of Obscure Men " Introduction 
hy liiijo Hnlhorn TB/1124 

PAUL O KRISTELLER Renaissance Thought The 
Classic. S( holastii . and Ilnnuinist Sframs 111/1048 

i’AUI O KRISTELLER Renaissance Thought II 
Rafters on Humanism and the Arts 70/1163 

NICCOLO MACHIAVFLLI History of Florence and of 
the Affairs of Italy from the earliest times to the 
death of Lorenzo the Magnificent Introduction hy 
Felix Gilbert 7b/ 1027 

Al FRED VON MARTIN Sociology of the Renaibsance 
Introduction by Wahace K Ferguson 10/1099 

C.ARRETT MATTINGLY et al Renaissance Profiles 
Edited by / H Plumb 78/1162 

MILLARD MEISS [*ainting in Florence and Siena after 
the Black Death The Arts, Religion and Society m 
the Mid-Fourteenth Century i6g illus 7B/1148 

I t NLALE The Age of Catherine de Medici® 

7 b/ 1085 

ERWIN PANOFSKY Studies in Iconologv Humanistic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance 180 illu:rlra- 
tions TB/Z077 

I H PARRY The Establishment of the European He- 
gemony 1415-171'; 7B/1045 

HENRI PIRENNE Early Democracies in the Low 
Countries Urban Society and Political Conflict in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance Introduction by 
John Mundy 7B/1110 

I H PLUMB The Italian Renaissance A Concise 
Survey of Its History and Culture 7b/ii6i 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL The Medici Illus 7b/ioio 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL Medieval and Renaissance 
Florence Illus Volume I M. dieval Florence 7B/1090 
Volume II The Coming of Human- 
ism and the Age of the Medici rB/1091 


G M TREVELYAN England in the Age of Wycliffe 
1368-1320'* rB/iii2 

VESPASIANO Renaissance Princes, Popc-j, and Prel- 
ates The Vespasiano Memoirs Lives of Illustrious 
Men of the XVth Century Introduction by Myron P 
Gilmore Tn/tiir 


History Modern European 


FREDERICK B ARTZ Reaction and Revolution, 

1813-1832* Illus TB/3034 

MAX BELOFF The Age of Absolutism 1660-1813 

7b/io62 

ROBERT C BINKLEY Realism and Nationilism 1832 
1871 * Illus 7B/3038 

CRANF BRINTON A Decade of Revolution 1789 
1799 * Illus TB/3018 

J BRONOWSKl & BRUCE MAZLISH The Western 
Intellectual Tradition From Leonardo to Hegel 

7 B /3001 

GEOFFREY BRUUN Europe and the French Imperium, 
1799-1814 * Illus -nl-yyy^ 

Al AN BULLOCK Hitler, A Study in Tyranny “ Illus 

73/1123 

E H CARR The Twenty Years' Crisis, 1919-1939 An 
Introduction to the Study of International Relations" 

TB/1122 

GORDON A CRAIG From Bismarck to Adenauer 

Aspects of German Statecraft Revised Edition 

TB/117J 

WALTER L DORN Competition for Empire, 1740- 
1763 * Illus 

CARL J FRIEDRICH The Age of the Baroque, 1610- 

1660 * Illus TB/3004 

LEO GERSHOY From Despotism to Revolution, 1763- 

1789 * Illus TB/3017 

ALBERT GOODWIN The French Revolution rB/1064 

CARLTON J H HAYES A Generation of Materialism, 

1871-1900 • Illus TB/3039 

I H HEXTER Reappraisals in History New Views on 
History and Society in Early Modern Europe 

tb/iioo 

A R HUMPHREYS The Augustan World Society, 
Thought, and Letters in Eighteenth Century England 

TB/1105 

HANS KOH^I, Ed The Mind of Modem Russia His- 
torical and Political Thought of Russia's Great Age 

TB/1065 

SIR LEWIS NAMIER Vanished Supremacies Essays on 
European History, iBiz-igiS" tb/io88 

JOHN U NEF Western Civilization Since the Renais- 
sance Peace, War, Industry, and the Arts rB/1113 

FREDERICK L NUSSBAUM The Triumph of Science 
and Reason, 1660-1685 * Ulus TB/3009 

RAYMOND W POSTGATE, Ed Revolution from 

1789 to 1906 Selected Documents TB/1063 

PENFIELD ROBERTS The Quest for Security, 1715- 
1740 * Illus 13/5016 

PRISCILLA ROBERTSON Revolutions of 1848 A So- 
cial History tb/iozs 

ALBERT SOREL Europe Under the Old Regime. Trans- 
lated by Francis H Hedrick 73/1121 
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N N SUKHANOV The Russian Revolution, 1017 
Eyewitness Account Edited by Joel Carmichael 

Vol I tb/io66, VoI II fBfxoby 

JOHN B WOLF The Emergence of the Great Powers, 
1683-1715 • Ulus TB/3010 

JOHN B WOLF France 1814-1919 The Rise of a 
Liberal-Democratic Society TB/3019 

Intellectual History 

HERSCHEL BAKER The Image of Man A Study of 
the Idea of Human Dignity in Classical Antufuify, the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance tb/ 1047 

I BRONOWSKI & BRUCE MAZLISH The Western 
Intellectual Tradition From Leonardo to Hegel 

rB/3001 

ERNST CASSIRER The Individual and the Cosmos in 
Renaissance Philosophy Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Mario Domandi tb '1097 

NORMAN COHN The Pursuit of the Millennium 
Revolutionary Messianism in medieval and Reforma- 
tion Europe and its hearing on modern Leftist and 
Rightist totalitarian mnviments TB/1037 

ARTHUR O LOVEJOY The Great Cham of Being A 
Study of the History of an Idea TB/1009 

ROBERT PAYNE Hubris A Study of Pride Foreword 
by Sir Herbert Read tb/ioti 

BRUNO SNELL The Discovery of the Mind The Creek 
Origins of European Thought tb/ioi8 

ERNEST LEE TUVESON Millennium and Utopia A 
Study in the Background of the Idea of Progress 
New Preface by the Author TB/1134 

Literature, Poetry, The Novel & Criticism 

JAMES BAIRD Ishmael The Art of Melville in the 
Contexts of International Primitivism ib/ 1023 

JACQUES BARZUN The House of Intellect TB/1051 

W J BATE From Classic to Romantic Premises of 
Taste in Eighteenth Century England tb/io^o 

RACHEL BE 5 PALOFF On the Iliad ru/zooo 

R P BLACKMUR et al Lectures in Criticism Intro- 
duction by Huntington Cairns Tii'2003 

ABRAHAM CAHAN The Rise of David Lcvmsky a 
novel Introduction by John Higham tb/ 1028 

ERNST R CURTIUS European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages tb/zois 

GEORGE ELIOT Daniel Deronda a novel Introduction 
by F R Leavis TB/io^g 

ETIENNE GILSON Dante and Philosophy TB/1089 

ALFRED HARBAGE As They Liked It A Study of 
Shakespeare’s Moral Artistry TB/1035 

STANLEY R HOPPER, Ed Spiritual Problems in Con- 
temporary Literatures tb/zi 

A R HUMPHREYS The Augustan World Society, 
Thought, and Letters in Eighteenth Century England*> 

TB/1105 

ALDOUS HUXLEY Antic Hay A The Gioconda Smile " 
Introduction by Martin Green TB/3503 

HENRY JAMES Roderick Hudson a novel Intro- 
duction by Leon Edel tb/ioi6 

HENRY JAMES The Tragic Muse a novel Intro- 
duction by Leon Edel TB/1017 


ARNOLD KETTLE An Introduction to the English 
Novel Volume I Defoe to Ciorge Flint iii''ioi 1 
Volume II Henry James to the Pre-^tnt th/ioi2 

ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS The Dcviflopment of 
Arthurian Romance TB/1167 

JOHN STUART MILL On Bcntham and Coleridge 
Introduction by F R Leavis TB/1070 

PERRY MILLER A T H JOHNSON, Editors The Puri- 
tans A Sourcebook of Their INritings Vol I 18/1093 
Vol II TB/1094 

KENNETH B MURDOCK Literature and Theology in 
Colonial New tngland m/gg 

SAMUEL PEPYS The Diary of Samuel Pepys « Edited 
hv O F Morshead Ulus by Ernest Shepard TB/1007 

ST -JOHN PERSE Seamarks rB/2002 

O F ROLVAAC Giants in the Earth TB/3304 

GEORGE SANTAYANA Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion^ TB/9 

C P SNOW Time of Hope a novel TB/1040 

HFINRICH STRAUMANN American I iterature in the 
Twentieth Century Revised Edition rB/1168 

DOROTHY VAN GHENT The English Novel Form 
and Function TB/1030 

L B WHITL One Man's Meat Introduction by Waller 
Blair rB/3305 

MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL, Editor Literary Opinion 
in America Vol I T8/3013, Vol II TB/3014 

Myth, Symbol & Folklore 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Editor Pagan and Christian Mys- 
teries Ulus TB/2013 

MIRCEA ELIADE Cosmos and History The Myth of 
the Eternal Return^ TB/2050 

C G JUNG A C KERENYI Essays on a Science of 
Mythology The Myths of the Divine Child and the 
Divine Maiden TB/2014 

ERWIN PANOFSKY Studies in Iconology Humani'^tic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance 180 illustra 
tions TB/1077 

JEAN SEZNEC The Survival of the Pagan Gods The 
Mythological Tradition and its Place in Renaissance 
Humanism and Art 108 illustrations TB/2004 

HELLMUT WILHELM Change Eight Lectures on the 
I Ching TB/2019 

HEINRICH ZIMMER Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilization 70 illustrations TB/2003 

Philosophy 

HENRI BERGSON Time and Free Will An Essay on 
the Immediate Data of Consciousness^ tb/iozi 

H J BLACKHAM Six Existentialist Thinkers Kierke- 
gaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre*^ 

tb/ 1002 

ERNST CASSIRER The Individual and the Cosmos in 
Renaissance Philosophy Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Mario Domandt TB/1097 

ERNST CASSIRER Rousseau, Kant and Goethe Intro- 
duction by Peter Cay TB/1092 

FREDERICK COPLESTON Medieval Philosophy® 

nff76 
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F M CORNFORD From Religion to Philosophy A 
Study in the Origins of Western Speculation^ tb/zo 

WILFRID DESAN The Tragic Finale An Essay on the 
Philosophy of fcan-Paul Sartre tb/io^o 

PAUL FRIEDLANDER* Plato An Introduction 

TB/aoi7 

ETIENNE GILSON Dante and Philosophy TB/1089 

WILLIAM CHASE GREENE Moira Fate, Good, and 
Evil in Creek Thought TB/ai04 

W K C GUTHRIE The Greek Philosophers From 
Thales to Aristotle" tb/ioo8 

F H HEINEMANN Existentialism and the Modern 
Predicament TB/28 

EDMUND HUSSERL Phenomenology, and the Crisis 
of Philosophy Translated with an Introduction by 
Quentin Lauer Ts/nyo 

IMMANUEL KANT The Doctrine of Virtue, being Part 
11 of The Mctaphysic of Morals Translated with 
Notes and Introduction by Mary ] Crego’ Foreword 
by H I Patou tb/iio 

IMMANUFL KANT Groundwork of the Metaphysic 
of Morals Translated and analyzed by H J Paton 

TB/1159 

IMMANUFL KANT Lectures on Ethics S Introduction 
by Lewis W Beck tb/io<> 

QUFNTIN LAUER Phenomenology Its Genesis and 
Prospect TB/1169 

lOIlN MACQUARRIE An Existentialist Theology A 
Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann “ Preface by 
Rudolf Bultmann TB/125 

MICHAEL POLANYl Personal Knowledge Towards 
a Post-Critical Philosophy TB/1158 

WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE From a Logical Point 
of View Logico-Philosophical Essays 

BERTRAND RUSSELL et al The Philosophy of Bert- 
rand Russell Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp 

Vol I tb/io9';, VoI II TB/1096 

L S STEBBING A Modern Introduction to Logic 

TB/5X8 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD Process and Reality 
An Essay in Cosmology tb/io3 T 

WILHELM WINDELBAND A History of Philosophy 
Vol I Greek, Roman, Medieval tb/j8 

Vol 11 Renaissance, Enlightenment, Modern TB/39 

Philosophy of History 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV The Beginning and the EndS 

TB/14 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV The Destiny of Man tb/6i 

WILHELM DILTHEY Pattern and Meaning in His 
tory Thoughts on History and Society o Edited with 
an Introduction by H P Rickman TB/1075 

RAYMOND KLIBANSKY & H J PATON, Eds Phi- 
losophy and History The Ernst Cassirer Festschrift 
Ulus tb/iii5 

JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET The Modern Theme Intro- 
duction by Jose Ferrater Mora TB/1038 

KARL R POPPER The Poverty of Historicism*’ 

TB/1126 

W H WALSH Philosophy of History An Introduction 

Ta/1020 


Political Science & Government 

JEREMY BENTHAM The Handbook of Political Falla- 
cies Introduction by Crane Brinton TB/1069 

KENNETH E BOULDING Conflict and Defense A 
General Theory TB/3024 

CRANE BRINTON English Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century TB/1071 

TOWARD S CORWIN American Constitutional FTis- 
tory Essays edited by Alpheus T Mason and Gerald 
Gaivcy TB/1136 

ROBERT DAHL & CHARLES E LINDBLOM Politics, 
Economics, and Welfare Planning and Politico-Eco- 
nomic Systems Resolved into Basic Social Processes 

TB/3037 

JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS Political Thought from Gcr- 
son to Grotius 1414-1623 Seven Studies Introduc- 
tion by Can eft Mattingly Tn/1032 

F L GANSHOF Feudalism TB/1058 

G P GOOCH English Democratic Ideas in the Seven- 
teenth Century tb/ioo6 

ROBERT H JACKSON The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government td/iio6 

DAN N JACOBS, Ed The New Communist Manifesto 
and Related Documents TB/1078 

DANN JACOBS & HANS BAERWALD, Eds Chinese 
Communism Selected Documents 18/3031 

KINGSLEY MARTIN French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century Political Ideas from Bayle to 
Condorcet tb/iii4 

JOHN STUART MILL On Bentham and Coleridge 
Introduction by F R Leavis TB/1070 

JOHN B MORRALL Political Thought in Medieval 
Times TB/1076 

KARL R POPPER The Open Society and Its Enemies 
Vol I The Spell of Plato tb/iioi 

Vol II The High Tide of Prophecy Hegel, Marx, 
and the Aftermath TB/1102 

HENRI DE SAINT-SIMON Social Organization, The 
Science of Man, and Other Writings Edited and 
Translated by Felix Markham TB/1152 

JOSEPH A SCHUMPETER Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy TB/3008 

Psychology 

ALFRED ADLER Problems of Neurosis Introduction 
by Heinz L Ansbacher TB/1145 

ALFRED ADLER The Individual Psychology of Alfred 
Adler Edited by Heinz L and Rowena R Ansbacher 

TB/1154 

ANTON T BOISEN The Exploration of the Inner 
World' A Study of Mental Disorder and Religious 
Experience TB/87 

LEON FESTINGER, HENRY W RIECKEN, STANLEY 
SCHACHTER When Prophecy Fails. A Social and 
Psychological Study of a Modern Group that Pre- 
dicted the Destruction of the World TB/1132 

SIGMUND FREUD On Creativity and the Uncon- 
scious Papers on the Psychology of Art, Literature, 
Love, Religion S Intro by Benjamin Nelson TB/45 

C JUDSON HERRICK The Evolution of Human Nature 

TB/545 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY The Devils of Loiidun A Sttidy 
in the Psychology of Power Politics and Mystical 
Religion in the France of Cardinal Richelieui*' 

Tb/6o 

WILLIAM JAMES Psychology The Briefer Course 
Edited with an Intro by Gordon Allport tb/ 10-^4 

C G JUNG Psychological Reflections tb/zooi 

C G JUNG Symbols of Transformation An Analysis 
of the Prelude to a Case of Schizophrenia Ulus 

Vol I TB/2009, Vol II TB/2010 

C G JUNG & C KERENYI Essays on a Science of 
Mythology The Myths of the Divine Child and the 
Divine Maiden rB/2014 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD Repetition An Essay in Ex- 
perimental Psychology Translated with Introduction 
Notes by Walter Lowrie TB/117 

JOHN T McNEILL A History of the Cure of Souls 

tb/ 126 

KARL MENNINGER Theory of Psychoanalytic Tech- 
nique TB/1144 

ERICH NEUMANN Amor and Psyche The Psychic 
Development of the Feminine TB/2012 

ERICH NEUMANN The Archetypal World of Henry 
Moore 107 illus rB/2020 

ERICH NEUMANN The Origins and History of Con- 
sciousness Vol I Illus TB/2007, Vol II TB/2008 

C P OBERNDORF A History of Psychoanalysis m 
America 78/1147 

RALPH BARTON PERRY The Thought and Character 
of William James Briefer Version 18/1156 

JLAN PIAGET, BARBEL INHELDER, & ALINA 
SZEMINSKA The Child's Conception of Geometry " 

TB/1146 

JOHN H SCHAAR Escape from Authority The Per- 
spectives of Erich Fromm 18/1155 


RELIGION 

Ancient & Classical 

] H BREASTED Development of Religion and 

Thought in Ancient Egypt Introduction by John A 
Wilson tb/s7 

HENRI FRANKFORT Ancient Egyptian Religion An 
Interpretation TB/77 

WILLIAM CHASE GREENE Moira Fate, Good and 
Evil in Greek Thought TB/1104 

G RACHEL LEVY Religious Conceptions of the Stone 
Age and their Influence upon European Thought 
Illus Introduction by Henri Frankfort tb/io6 

MARTIN P NILSSON Greek Folk Religion Foreword 
by Arthur Darby Nock n/78 

ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF The Shrines of Tut-Ankh- 
Amon Edited by N Rambova 117 illus tb/ioii 

H J ROSE Religion in Greece and Rome TB/55 


Biblical Thought & Literature 

W F ALBRIGHT- The Biblical Period from Abraham 
to Ezra tb/ioz 

C K. BARRETT, Ed The New Testament Background 
Selected Documents tb/86 


C H DODD The Authority of the Bible tb/43 

M S ENSLIN Christian Beginnings TB/5 

M S ENSLIN The Literature of the Christian Move- 
ment tb/6 

H E FOSDICK A Guide to Understanding the Bible 

tb/2 

H H ROWLEY The Growth of the Old rcsl.inu*nt 

TB/107 

D WINTON THOMAS, Ed Documents from Old 
Testament Times tb/05 

fudaic Thought Literature 

MARTIN BUBER Eclipse of God Studies in the Rela- 
tion Between Religion and Philosophy tb/i2 

MARTIN BUBER Moses The Revelation and the 
Covenant TB/27 

MARTIN BUBER Pointing the Way Introduction bi/ 
Maurice S Friedman TB/103 

MARTIN BUBER The Prophetic Faith rB/73 

MARTIN BUBER Two Types of Faith the interpene- 
tration of Judaism and Christianity^ TB/75 

MAURICE S FRIEDMAN Martin Buber The Life of 
Dialogue TB/64 

FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS The Great Roman-Jewish War, 
with The Life of Josephus Introduction by William 
R Farmer TB/74 

r J MEEK Hebrew Origins TB/69 

Christianity Origins & Early Development 

AUGUSTINE An Augustine Synthesis Edited by Erich 
Przywara TB/335 

ADOLF DEISSMANN Paul A Study in Social and Re- 
ligious History TB/15 

EDWARD GIBBON The Triumph of Christendom 
m the Roman Empire (Chapa XV-XX of "Decline and 
Fall," J B. Bury edition) S Illus TB/46 

MAURICE GOGUEL Jesus and the Origins of Chris- 
tianity ® Introduction by C Leslie Mitton 
Volume I Prolegomena to the Life of Jesus TB/65 
Volume II The Life of Jesus ts/66 

EDGAR J GOODSPEED A Life of Jesus tb/i 

ADOLF HARNACK The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity tn the First Three Centuries Introduc- 
tion by Jaroelav Pelikan n/gz 

R K HARRISON The Dead Sea Scrolls An Intro- 
duction*^ TB/84 

EDWIN HATCH The Influence of Greek Ideas on 
Christianity & Introduction and Bibliography by 
Frederick C Grant tb /i8 

WALTER LOWRIE Art in the Early Church Illus 
Revised Edition TB/124 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK Early Gentile Christianity 
and Its Hellenistic Background tb/iii 

ARTHUR DARBY NOCK St Paul® TB/104 

F VAN DER MEER Augustine the Bishop Church and 
Society at the Dawn of the Middle Ages TB/304 

JOHANNES WEISS Earliest Christianity A History of 
the Period AD. 50-150 Introduction and Bibliog- 
raphy by Frederick C Grant Volume 1 TB/53 

Volume II TB/54 
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Christianity The Middle Ages and The Refor- 
mation 

/OHANNES ECKHART Meister Eckhart A Modern 
Translation by R B Blakney tb/8 

DCSIDERIUS ERASMUS Christian Humanism and 
the Reformation Selected Writings Edited and 
translated by John C Olin tb/ii66 

C P FEDOTOV The Russian Religious Mind Kievan 
Christianity, the tenth to the thirteenth centuries 

TB/70 

ETIENNE GILSON Dante and Philosophy TB/1089 

WILLIAM HALLER The Rise of Puritanism tb/;2 

JOHAN HUIZINGA Erasmus and the Age of Reforma- 
tion Ulus rB/19 

DAVID KNOWLES The English Mystical Tradition 

tb/ 302 

JOHN T McNEILL Makers of the Christian Tradition 
from Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher tb/i2i 

A C McGIFFERT Protestant Thought Before Kant 
Preface by Jaroslav Pelikan TB/93 

GORDON RUPP Luther's Progress to the Diet of 
Worms" TB/120 


Christianity The Pi otestant T radition 

KARL BARTH Church Dogmatics A Selection 1B/9S 

KARL BARTH Dogmatics in Outline rB/56 

KARL BARTH The Word of God and the Word of 
Man TB/13 

WINTHROP HUDSON The Great Tradition of the 
American Churches rB/98 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD Edifying Discourses Edited 
with an Introduction by Paul Holmer rB/3- 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD The Journals of Kierke- 
gaard " Edited with an Introduction by Alexander 
Dru TB/52 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD The Point of View for My 
Work as an Author A Report to History S Preface by 
Benjamin Nelson ib/88 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD The Present Age S Trans- 
lated and edited by Alexander Dru Introduction by 
Walter Kaufmann TB/94 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD Purity of Heart TB/4 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD Repetition An Essay m Ex- 
perimental Psychology Translated with Introduction 
tr Notes by Walter Lowne TB/117 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD Works of Love Some Chris- 
tian Reflections in the Form of Discourses TB/122 

WALTER LOWRIE Kierkegaard A Life Vol I TB/89 
Vol II TB/90 

PERRY MILLER Errand into the Wilderness TB/1139 

PERRY MILLER & T H JOHNSON, Editors The Puri- 
tans A Sourcebook of Their Writings 

Vol I TB/1093 
Vol II TB/1094 

KENNETH B MUREK 3 CK Literature and Theology in 

Colonial New England TB/99 

F. SCHLEIERMACHER The Christian Faith Introduc- 
tion by Pichard R Niebuhr Volume I tb/io8 

Volume II TB/109 


F SCHLEIERMACHER On Religion Speeches to Iti 
Cultured Despisers Intro by Rudolf Otto TB/36 
PAUL TILLICH Dynamics of Faith TB/42 

EVELYN UNDERHILL Worship tb/io 

G VAN DER LEEUW Religion in Essence and Mani- 
festation A Study in Phenomenology Appendices 
by Hans H Penner Vol 1 tb/ioo, Vol II tb/ioi 


Christianity The Roman and Eastern 
Traditions 

THOMAS CORBISHLEY, s j Roman Catholicism 

TB/112 

G P FEDOTOV The Russian Religious Mind Kievan 
Christianity, the tenth to the thirteenth centuries 

TB/70 

G P FEDOTOV, Ed A Treasury of Russian Spiritu- 
ality TB/303 

DAVID KNOWLES The English Mystical Tradition 

TB/302 

GABRIEL MARCEL Homo Viator Introduction to a 
Metaphysic of Hope TB/397 

GUSTAVE WEIGEL, s j Catholic Theology in Dialogue 

TB/301 


Oriental Religions Far Eastern, Near Eastern 

TOR ANDRAE Mohammed The Man and His Faith 

tbUz 

EDWARD CONZE Buddhism Its Essence and Devel- 
opment^ Foreword by Arthur Waley TB/58 

EDWARD CONZE et al , Editors. Buddhist Texts 
Through the Ages TB/113 

ANANDA COOMARASWAMY Buddha and the Gos- 
pel of Buddhism Ulus TB/119 

H G CREEL Confucius and the Chinese Way TB/63 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Trans & Ed The Bhagavad 
Gita TB/115 

SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Trans it Ed The Upani- 
shads A One- Volume Abridgment TB/114 

HELLMUT WILHELM Change Eight Lectures on the 
1 Ching TB/2019 


Philosophy of Religion 

RUDOLF BULTMANN History and Eschatology: The 
Presence of Eternity tb/9i 

RUDOLF BULTMANN and five critics Kerygma and 
Myth A Theological Debate tb/8o 

RUDOLF BULTMANN and KARL KUNDSIN Form 
Criticism Two Essays on New Testament Research 
Translated by Frederick C Grant TB/96 

MIRCEA ELIADE The Sacred and the Profane tb/8i 

LUDWIG FEUERBACH The Essence of Christianity i 
Introduction by Karl Barth Foreword by H Richard 
Niebuhr tb/ii 

ADOLF HARNACK What is Christianity?) Introduc- 
tion by Rudolf Bultmann TB/17 

FRIEDRICH HEGEL On Christianity Early Theologi- 
cal Writings Edited by Richard Kroner and T M 
Knox tb/79 
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KARL HEIM Christian Faith and Natural Science rs ' i6 
IMMANUEL KANT Religion Within the Limits of Rea 
son Alone ^ Introduction bv Theodore M Greerte 
and John Silber TB/67 

JOHN MACQUARJilE An Existentialist Theology A 
Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann “ Preface 
by Rudolf Bultmann tb/i 2 S 

PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN The Phenomenon 
of Man*' tb/63 


Reltgion, Culture 6f Society 


JOSEPH L BLAU, Ed Cornerstones of Religious Free- 
dom in America Selected Basic Documents, Court 
Decisions and Public Statements Revised and En- 
larged Edition tb/ii8 

CHRISTOPHER DAWSON The Historic Reality of 
Christian Culture TB/305 

C C GILLISPIE Genesis and Geology The Decades 
before Darwin^ TB/51 

WALTER KAUFMANN, Ed Religion from Tolstoy to 
Camus Basic Writings on Religious Truth and 
Morals Enlarged Edition tb/i23 

JOHN T McNEILL A History of the Cure of Souls 

tb/i26 

BENJAMIN NELSON Religious Traditions and the 
Spirit of Capitalism From the Church Fathers to 
Jeremy Bentham TB/1130 

H RICHARD NIEBUHR Christ and Culture rB/5 

H RICHARD NIEBUHR The Kingdom of God in 
America TB/49 

RALPH BARTON PERRY Puritanism and Democracy 

tb/ii 30 

PAUL PFUETZE Self, Society, Existence Human Na- 
ture and Dialogue in the Thought of George Herbert 
Mead and Martin Buber TB/1059 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH Christianity and the 
Social Crisis t Edited by Robert D Cross TB/3059 
KURT SAMUELSSON Religion and Economic Action 
A Critique of Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism | *> Trans by E G French, 
Ed with Intro by D C Coleman 18/2131 

ERNST TROELTSCH The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches ** Vol. I TB/71, Vol II TB/72 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
AND MATHEMATICS 

Biological Sciences 


CHARLOTTE AUERBACH The Science of GeneticsJ 

TB/560 

A BELLAIRS Reptiles Life History, Evolution, and 
Structure, lllus TB/520 

LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY Modem Theories of 
Development An Introduction to Theoretical Biology 

TB/554 

LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY Problems of Life An 
Evaluation of Modern Biological and Scientific 
Thought TB/521 

JOHN TYLER BONNER The Ideas of Biology $ Ulus. 

TB/570 


HAROLD F BLUM Time's Arrow and Evolution 

tb/55«; 

A J CAIN Animal Species and their Evolution Ulus 

TB/319 

WALTER B CANNON Bodily Changes in Pam, Hun- 
ger, Fear and Rage Ulus rB/362 

W E LE GROS CLARK The Antecedents of Man An 
Introduction to the Evolution of the Primates " Ulus 

tb/ssq 

W H DOWDESWELL Animal Ecology Ulus TB/543 
W H DOWDESWELL The Mechanism of Evolution 


Illus TB/527 

R W GERARD Unresting Cells Illus TB/541 

DAVID LACK Darwin's Finches Illus TB/544 

J E MORTON Molluscs Am Introduction to their 
Form and Functions Illus TB/529 


ADOLF PORTMANN Animals as Social Beings *» Illus 

TB/572 

O W RICHARDS The Social Insects Illus TB/342 

P M SHEPPARD Natural Selection and Heredity 
Illus TB/52P 

EDMUND W SINNOTT Cell and Psyche The Biology 
of Purpose TB/546 

C H WADDINGTON How Animals Develop Illus 

TB/553 

Chemistry 

J R PARTINGTON A Short History of Chemistry 
Illus. TB/522 

) READ A Direct Entry to Organic Chemistry Illus 

TB/523 

) READ 'Through Alchemy to Chemistry Illus TB/561 


Communication Theory 


J R PIERCE Symbols, Signals and Noise The Nature 
and Process of Communication tb/574 

Geography 

R E COKER This Great and Wide Sea An Introduc- 
tion to Oceanography and Marine Biology Illus 

TB/552 

F. K HARE The Restless Atmosphere TB/560 

History of Science 


W DAMPIER, Ed Readings in the Literature of Sci- 
ence Illus TB/522 

A HUNTER DUPREE Science in the Federal Govern- 
ment A History of Policies and Activities to iq^o 

TB/573 

ALEXANDRE KOYRE From the Closed World to the 
Infinite Universe Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, New- 
ton, etc TB/32 

A. G VAN MEL 5 EN From Atomos to Atom A History 
of the Concept Atom TB/517 

O. NEUGEBAUER The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 

TB/55a 

H T PLEDGE Science Since 1500 A Short History of 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. Illus 

TB/506 
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GEORGE SARTON Ancient Science and Modern Civi- 
lization tb/ 501 

HANS THIRRING Energy for Man From Windmills 
to Nuclear Power TB/556 

WILLIAM LAW WHYTE Essay on Atomism From 
Democritus to i960 tb/56~i 

A. WOLF A History of Science, Technology and Phi- 
losophy in the 16th and 17th Centuries ** Itlus 

Vol I TB/50S, Vol II TB/509 
A WOLF A History of Science. Technology, and Phi- 
losophy in the Eighteenth Century ^ Ulus 

Vol I TB/539. Vol. II TB/540 

Mathematics 


H DAVENPORT The Higher Arithmetic An Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Numbers TB/5Z6 

H G FORDER Geometry An Introduction TB/548 

GOTTLOB FREGE The Foundations of Arithmetic A 
Logico-Mathematical Enquiry TB/334 

S KORNER The Philosophy of Mathematics An Intro- 
duction 

D E LITTLEWOOD Skeleton Key of Mathematics A 
Simple Account of Complex Algebraic Problems 

TB/5Z5 

GEORGE E OWEN Fundamentals of Scientific Mathe- 
matics TB/569 

WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE Mathematical Logic 

TB/558 

O G SUTTON Mathematics in Action ** Foreword by 
James R Newman Ulus TB/518 

FREDERICK WAISMANN Introduction to Mathemati- 
cal Thinking Foreword by Karl Menger TB/511 

Phtlosoph}/ of Science 

R B BRAITHWAITE Scientiflc Explanation tb/jis 

J BRONOWSKI Science and Human Values Ulus 

TB/505 

ALBERT EINSTEIN et ai Albert Einstein Philoso- 
pher-Scientist Edited by Paul A Schilpp 

Volume I TB/50Z 
Volume 11 TB/503 


WERNER HEISENBERG. Physics and Philosophy The 
Revolution in Modern Science TB/549 

JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES A Treatise on Proba- 
bility “ Introduction by N R Hanson TB/557 

STEPHEN TOULMIN. Foresight and Understanding 
An Enquiry into the Aims of Science Foreword by 
Jacques Barzun TB/564 

STEPHEN TOULMIN The Philosophy of Science An 
Introduction TB/513 

G J WHITROW The Natural Philosophy of Time® 

TB/563 


Physics and Cosmology 

DAVID BOHM Causality and Chance in Modern 
Physics Foreword by Louis de Broglie TB/536 

P. W BRIDGMAN The Nature of Thermodynamics 

TB/537 

P W BRIDGMAN A Sophisticate's Primer of Rela- 
tivity TB/575 

A C CROMBIE, Ed Turning Point in Physics TB/335 

C V. DURELL Readable Relativity Foreword by Free- 
man J Dyson TB/530 

ARTHUR EDDINGTON Space, Time and Gravitation 
An outline of the General Relativity Theory tb/jio 

GEORGE GAMOW Biography of Physics^ TB/567 

MAX JAMMER Concepts of Force A Study in the 
Foundation of Dynamics TB/550 

MAX JAMMER Concepts of Mass in Classical and 
Modern Physics TB/571 

MAX JAMMER Concepts of Space The History of 
Theories of Space in Physics Foreword by Albert 
Einstein TB/533 

EDMUND WHITTAKER History of the Theories of 
Aether and Electricity 

Volume I The Classical Theories TB/531 
Volume 11 The Modern Theories TB/53Z 

G J WHITROW The Structure and Evolution of the 
Universe An Introduction to Cosmology. Ulus 

TB/504 


Code to Torchbook Libraries 

TB/i-f- The Cloister Library 

Ts/joi-b The Cathedral Library 

TB/501-f- . The Science Library 

TB/1001+ The Academy Library 

Ts/zooi-f The Bollingen Library 

TB/3ooi-f- The University Library 
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A LETTER TO THE READER 


Overseas, there is considerable belief 
that we are a country of extreme conservatism and 
that we cannot accommodate to social change. 

Books about America in the hands of 
readers abroad can help change those ideas. 

The U. S. Information Agency cannot, 
by itself, meet the vast need for books about 
the United States. 

You can help. 

Harper Torchbooks provides three packets 
of books on American history, economics, 
sociology, literature and politics to 
help meet the need. 

To send a packet of Torchbooks [*] overseas, 
all you need do is send your check for $7 (which 
includes cost of shipping) to Harper & Row. 

The U. S. Information Agency will distrib- 
ute the books to libraries, schools, and other 
centers all over the world. 

I ask every American to support this 
program, part of a worldwide BOOKS USA campaign. 

I ask you to share in the opportunity to 
help tell others about America. 



EDWARD R. MURROW 

Ition Agency 

I 


[♦retailing at $1C 



PACKET I: Twentieth Century America 

Dulles/America's Rise to World Power, 1898-1954 
Cochran/The American Business System, 1900-1955 
Zabel, Editor/Literary Opinion in America (two volumes) 

Drucker/The New Society: The Anatomy of Industrial Order 
Fortune Editors/ America in the Sixties: The Economy and the Society 

PACKET II: American History 

Billington/The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860 
Mowry/The Era of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Birth of Modern America, 1900-1912 
Faulkner/Politics, Reform, and Expansion, 1890-1900 
Cochran & Miller/The Age of Enterprise: A Social History of 
Industrial America 

Tyler/Freedom's Ferment: American Social History from the 
Revolution to the Civil War 

PACKET III: American History 

Hansen/The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 

Degler/Out of Our Past: The Forces that Shaped Modern America 
Probst, Editor/The Happy Republic: A Reader in Tocqueville's America 
Alden/The American Revolution, 1775-1783 
Wright/The Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 1607-1763 


Your gift will be acknowledged directly to you by the overseas recipient. 
Simply fill out the coupon, detach and mail with your check or money order. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS • BOOKS USA DEPT. 

49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Packet I □ Packet II □ Packet III □ 

Please send the BOOKS USA library packet(s) indicated above, in my 
name, to the area checked below. Enclosed is my remittance in the 
amount of for packet(s) at $7.00 each. 

Africa Latin America 

Far East Near East 

Name 

Address 


NOTE: This offer expires Dec^ :ber 31, 1966. 





HHtOKr 


"Vernon Wharton’s The Ne^ro in Mississippi, 1865-1890 is extremely valu- 
able for the reconstruction period. It is a model of modern scholarship, and 
its coverage is broader than its title indicates. It is an excellent study of recon- 
struction in Mississippi — the best state study now available.” 

- KENNETH M. STAMPP 


... a valuable addition to southern history. ... 

"With Chapter III, ‘Adjustments in Agriculture/ the author begins to Uirit 
new ground. The plow which he uses is a ‘revisionist’ implement, but the 
harvest which his ingenious and energetic effort finally produces is so rich in 
new detail as to have a quality all its own — 

"The story of the violence and chicanery by which the white man regained 
supremacy is told in absorbing detail. Here, as throughout, the author mani- 
fests a fine sense of scholarly balance and restraint. He prefaces the accpunt 
of brutality with a brief portrayal of the background whence it sprang, but 
in no sense does he seem to condone it” — bell irvin wiley, 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 

"What is new in Wharton’s work, however, is not what he says but his jnethod 
of treatment. Unlike the early writers on the reconstruction who take' it upon 
themselves to justify only one of the participants in that drama, he Jias done 
much to present both sides of the question.” ~ The Jomnal of Negro History 

"This valuable and well-written book deserves to be read by all students of 
southern history and by all who are interested in race relations. Its chief 
claim to praise is its factual character: the author has no axe to grftid.^^ 

- The Journal of Southern History 

HARPER h ROW, PUBLISHERS, Cover Design by Shirley Smith 



